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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF JuLy, 1830. 


We are rejoiced at the expulsion of the Bourbons. We are no 
worshippers of the mob, no lovers of the impudent and vulgar brawlers, 
who run from one diseased corner of the ‘land to another, and in each 
and all increase and embitter the disease. Our contempt is not lessened, 
but augmented, when those brawlers are men above the condition of 
earning their contemptible pittance by the arts of this mendicant 
oar be But we are rejoiced that justice has been done; that a 
dynasty has fallen, which neither adversity, the school of princes, 
could school ; nor prosperity, the fertilizer of the human heart, could 
warm to honour or generosity ; to which personal gratitude could not 
teach forbearance, nor royal faith teach the keeping of their compact 
with the nation. We rejoice that a King, who dipped his hands in the 
blood of his subjects, should stand forth as a warning to mankind! and 
we trust that Europe may be saved from the violence of many a Military 
Tyrant by the cheap sacrifice of a single Fool ! 

Excepting our own consummate revolution of 1688, (a revolution 
consecrated to the British heart, however now insulted and profaned!) 
there never has been a great popular movement, so just, so manta 
carried on, so comprehensively executed, and brought to a close wi 
so much dignity and moderation. The king struck the first blow in the 
presence of France: his decrees were a haughty and intolerable demand 
of the liberty of Thought, the liberty of Person, and the liberty of 
Purse. No Sovereign of Europe, even in all the frenzy of military 
pride, ever made so defying and contemptuous an attack on his people. 
In the worst act of tyranny there had always been a little reserve ; 
some remaining deference for the common feelings of man, if not for 
the semblance of character. But Charles X. spoke out at once, “ You 
shall have no charter. You shall have no parliament, but a packed one! 
You shall have no liberty of the press, but to fawn upon the king, 
and delude the people.” 

Yet, in all the annals of infatuation, never was infatuation like his. 
While the utterer of the words thought he had but to stamp on the 
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ground and shake France, the ground teemed with materials of ruin. 
His own hand flung the match into the mine, and the explosion extin- 
guished and swept away him and his race for ever. 

Whether the revolution will pause on the height which it has gained ; 
or whether it will struggle to ascend into some higher region of barren 
metaphysical government, and take for its guides the republican and 
atheistic adventurers, who so speedily, in 1797, flung France down into 
the hands of the fiercest despotism of the modern world, are questions 
which are to be resolved only by the result. But one conclusion is 
irresistible ; that if Charles Xth’s decrees had been carried into execution, 
not only Paris, but all France, must have mired become a theatre of chains 
and blood; that the popular spirit would have been persecuted, until 
every village had its Bastile, its scaffold, and its massacre ; that if the 
peor were successful, the desperate memories of such a time would 

ave inflamed them into ungovernable rage, and sent them like the mad 
dog, furious, and rushing with their venom through all Europe ; while if 
the throne, in some hidden wrath of heaven against earth, triumphed, 
the liberty of nations might count its existence by hours. The 
example of success in France would stimulate the lurking evil in the 
breast of all the conspirators against freedom ; with the great idol erected 
in the heart of France, a hundred idols would be affiliated, until the 
Moloch of military tyranny reigned, and its rites were celebrated ‘by 
flinging the miserable multitude into the flames of all its altars. 

It is now beyond all denial, and it is scarcely attempted to be denied, 
that the French king’s intention to overthrow the constitution was 
known to powerful individuals on the continent long before the expe- 
riment was made. Whether it were urged; or discountenanced, only for 
a more fitting opportunity ; whether, with that diplomatic art, which 
makes the name of diplomacy scandalous, the advice was withheld, 
though the hint was given, are matters whose revelation cannot be 
remote, and when it comes, will mark many a proud head for scorn. But 
the great question which Englishmen must ask is, whether the British ca- 
binet were aware of the plot? and being aware, willingly suffered it to 
make progress to its fearful catastrophe? If his Grace of Wellington and 
his clerks were in the dark upon such a subject, what are we to think 
of their sagacity ? What is the use of the £50,000 a year secret service 
re £9 What is the use of my Lord Stuart’s £12,000 a year, besides 
“ outfit, house, allowances,” and the other unaccountable items that make 
up the price of that polite and virtuous noble Lord's services? What is 
the value of our having a troop of diplomatic coxcombs sauntering 
through the purlieus of the Palais-Royal, and making themselves the 
scorn of one half of the population, and the dupes of the other ? 

But if the British Cabinet did know it, what are we to think of them? 
What may be the essential texture of a cabinet minister’s brains, such as 
they are in the year 1830, we have no desire to examine. But if we took 
the first dozen men we met in the street, and asked them what must be 
the consequence of an attempt of the French King to extinguish the 
charter? The answer would inevitably be “ Blood !—the people will 
go to war with the government soon or late. If they attack the govern- 
ment at once, and by main force, or if they oppose it in detail and at in- 
tervals, in all cases there will be blood. For the people will resist, and 
vengeance mill be let loose on both sides, until either tyranny triumphs, 
and the example of the French is a stronghold for tyranny all over 
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Europe, or the people overturn the royal power, and France is a repub- 
lic, at the head of a continent of republics !” , 

This would, to demonstration, have been the working of a civil war 
sustained with any equality of vigour on both sides ; but the people of 
Paris settled the grand question at a blow, found the conquest too easy to 
excite them into serious rage, and saw the Bourbon pageant too easily 
stripped of its plumage, to feel much alarm at once again making the 
experiment of a king. 

But this was a chance which lay totally beyond conjecture. The 
course of nature was for a long struggle, or the sudden extinction of 
right by force; and this a British cabinet, that deserved the name, would 
have foreseen and would have provided for, 

We are no friends to petulant interference with Foreign Courts, but 
when the follies of that court obviously threaten to draw down ruin on 
every other, such follies become crimes against Europe, and it is the 
simplest assertion of the right of self-defence to interfere. If our neigh- 
bour piles a magazine of gunpowder in his house, and walks about, 
playing with a firebrand, we have the clearest right in the world to warn 
the fool that he endangers us as well as himself, and take the firebrand 
out of his hand, If the English Ministry, knowing that this fantastic old 
king was preparing a measure which must shake Europe to its centre, 
and which at this hour affrights every continental king withthe fear of over- 
throw, and stimulates every continental people to the frenzy of insurrec- 
tion, yet took no step, nothing remedial, nothing in the way of serious 
remonstrance—for they must not escape under cover of surmises.and 
recommendations—then we shall know what to think of the cabinet! 
A single decided notification of the alarm of England at the measure, 
would have startled the French government into a sense of its hazard. 
There would have been no necessity for going to war on the subject ; not 
a single sloop, nor a single corporal’s guard the more, need have been 
added to our establishment. The few words, “ the British Ambassador 
will be withdrawn !” would have strangled the design in its birth, would 
have saved the hideous convulsions of Paris, and would have rescued 
Europe and England from the innumerable hazards which spring, full 
armed, out of the declared triumph of the multitude. 

True; ifthe English Cabinet knew nothing on the subject, we must of 
course exonerate them from the crime of looking with composure on the 
most guilty attempt of despotism within European history, and the pre- 
parations for a convulsion of which no man can now predict the limits, 
or circumscribe the evil. 

But, if they were ignorant on the point, it is plain that they do not 
read the newspapers. In a letter from Paris, in the John Bull, dated so 
far back as the 20th of January, we find this paragraph :— 

“ The Ministry, like the circle of the compass, is true to the crown, 
the charter, and the people. Clamour does not affect, nor opposition inti- 
midate them. They owe a duty to France, and they mill fulfil it. Those 
who represent them as enemies to the charter, neither know their princi- 
ples nor desires. Those who represent them as enemies to the freedom of 
the Press, are violent and intemperate demagogues. The party opposed 
to them threaten an insolent address to the king, requiring their dis- 
missal—and the refusal of the budget in case their wishes should not be 
respected. As to the address—if it be insolent, the king mill dissolve the 
chambers ;—and as to the refusal . the budget, if that step should be 
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taken, France would execrate her representatives, and return to a new 
chamber a royalist majority.” 

Here, setting aside the verbiage, which seems borrowed from the 
Moniteur, we have the whole project distinctly laid down. There is, 
the admission that the government is charged first, with hostility to the 
charter, and next, to the freedom of the press! The persons who charge 
it with those offences are plainly pronounced violent and intemperate 
demagogues. Events, however, have tolerably wiped away that imputation. 

But then comes the Cabinet declaration, that if the deputies present 
an insolent address, requesting the dismissal of ministers, those deputies 
will be instantly cashiered, the parliament being dissolved. Or, if they 
take another way, and without presenting the insolent address, refuse to 
accede to the budget, or refuse to raise taxes for the purpose of enslav- 
ing the people, then a royalist majority will be contrived ; which, as it 
could not be provided for by the old style of election, must be provided 
for by a new, namely, a subversion of the form prescribed by the charter. 
Thus, let what would come, the charter was tobe crushed. Whether the 
Ministers of England had ever read this paper, or ever read any thing but 
the list of boroughs and sure votes, must remain in their own bosoms. 
But here was the knowledge perfectly at their service ; and the fact is, 
that every journal in France and England talked of the king’s intention 
to overturn the French parliament, if he could not make it submissive. 
It is, too, a curious instance of the fierce activity that folly can some- 
times exhibit, to see the French king disdaining to wait for even what 
he had avowed as the necessary provocation. The deputies did not pre- 
sent the insolent address, nor stop the budget ; for they never met. The 
hand of power was impatient to grasp the charter, and it asked no other 
excuse than its having 15,000 troops within beat of drum. The Press 
was the only ground which it could discover, to make out even the 
semblance of a case ; and on the strength of its having discovered. that 
the French writers were troublesome, and the liberty of thought incon- 
venient to the ministerial process of managing kingdoms, war was 
declared against the nation, thousands of lives were sacrificed, all France 
was put in a ferment of revolution, and all Europe is, at this moment, 
dreading in what quarter the burst of popular vengeance shall first. rise 
to throw the world into confusion. 

The details of the revolution will yet form one of the most striking 
features of history—On Saturday, July 24, a French newspaper first 
slightly announced, that there was an immediate intention to issue “‘ ordon- 
nances”’ hostile to the charter. But, as the information was restricted 
to this paper, it was disregarded. On Sunday the 25th, the king held 
a court, at which he received the ambassadors as usual. At this court 
the royal signature was given, and the ordonnances were handed over to 
the Moniteur. 

We have already asked whether the British Cabinet did or did not 
know the parricidal designs of the French one? But we have super- 
abundant proof that the Polignacs had long meditated the crime. It is 
many months since Cottu, a lawyer, and one of those beings whose pen 
is ready to advocate any thing, wrote a pamphlet De la Nécessité d'une 
Dictature ; the object of which was to abolish the law of elections and 
the liberty of the press, the whole spirit of the charter ; concluding with 
the advice, that the crown should, without delay, establish a Dictator- 
ship! an absolute despotism ! 
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~ But the experiment would have been only half made, if it had been 
confined to France and the lawyer. The Quarterly Review of ‘May last 
was honoured with an article on the subject, which has been subse- 
quently said ‘to have- been forced upon the acknowledged editor. 
The palpable object of this article was to try how far an improvement 
“from the French” would be relished here. The writer observes, that 
« France had not yet succeeded in forming a constitutional government— 
that the French were incapable of a constitutional government—that 
they had the great public misfortune of not being able to respect and 
cherish ancient prejudices and customs, merely because they were venera- 
ble !—and that, in the struggle, it would be altogether the better that the 
king should gain the day!” 

So much for the British feeling of this slave! So much for eagerness 
of money acting on the heart of a place-hunting menial! But we havea 
flourishing recapitulation still. 

“ We therefore hope and trust,” says this high-spirited writer, “ that 
the king and his present ministers may succeed, if such be their object, 
in establishing a censorship on the press; and likewise in acquiring so 
decided a preponderance in the chamber of deputies, that its existence, 
as an independent body, capable of bearding the monarchy, as it has 
recently done, shall be no longer recognized. This, we own, will be a 
virtual abolilion of the charter, but the question is obviously reduced: to 
this—shall the monarchy, which is suitable to the country, be over- 
thrown? or shall the charter, which, in every possible view, is unsuit- 
able to it, be abrogated ?” 

So much for the opinion of a public journal two months ago. But, 
of course, the government were innocent of all knowledge on the 
subject. 

The whole of this matchless argument is, that the French, having no 
conception of what is good for them, Charles the Tenth was to manage the 
matters in his own style ; that the French, having let Charles the Tenth 
ascend the throne in virtue of a charter, to which he swore ; they were to 
look on with complacency while he broke his oath and abolished the 
compact under which he was a monarch ; and, finally, that the liberty of 
the press being one of the primary stipulations of thay compact, and a 
stipulation without which no liberty of any kind can be secure, it was 
to be hoped and trusted that Charles the Tenth would succeed in destroy- 
ing the liberty of the press. 

Now, what is all this advice, but to stimulate the breaking of faith, 
the violation of the most solemn oaths, and the extinction of all hope of 
rational freedom in France? Yet, it is more, it is the suggestion of 
bloody execution on the people of France ; for from the irritated feeling 
which the people from one end of that immense and crowded country to 
the other exhibited ever since the commencement of the Polignac admi- 
nistration, no man with a grain of common sense could doubt that the 
nation would resist ; and that if despotism was “to gain the day,” it 
must be on the field of battle, or on the scaffold. 

But what were the circumstances under which the French constitution 
was formed? In 1814, on the first entrance of the Allies into Paris, 
proclamations of the Emperor Alexander, and of Prince Schwartzen- 
burg, as commander-in-chief, were issued, March 31, calling on the 
French to form a Provisional Government and a Constitution. The 
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Conservative Senate assembled, April 6, and drew up the Charter, in 
which the chief articles were— 

“1, The French Constitution is monarchical and hereditary, from 
male to male, in the order of primogeniture. The French people call 
freely to the throne Louis Stanislaus Xavier de France, brother of the 
last king, and after him the other members of the house of Bourbon in 
the ancient order.” 

“5. The king, the senate, and the legislative body concur in the 
making of laws.” 

«9, Each department sends a deputy, and they shall be chosen by 
the electoral bodies, which shall be preserved, with the exception of the 
changes which may be made by a law in their organization.”’ 

«23. The Liberty of the Press is entire, with the exception of the 
legal repression of offences which may result from the abuse of that 
liberty.” 

- Louis Stanislaus Xavier shall be proclaimed king of the French, as 
soon as he shall have signed and sworn by an act stating, ‘I accept the 
constitution—ZIJ swear to observe it and cause it to be observed!’ ” 

The Count d’Artois, too, was especially a party to this compact, for, 
on the dissolution of the Provisional Government, April 14, and his 
taking the government on himself until the arrival of his brother, the 
decree of the senate was presented to him as a preliminary; when he 
declared, that, “ though he himself had taken cognizance of the consti- 
tution, he had not received power from his brother to accept it ; though 
as he knew his sentiments, he could assure them that the king would 
accept the bases!” Those bases he then declared to be,—the princi- 
ples of a representative government divided into two branches, liberty 
of the press, and liberty of worship. 

Louis XVIII. accepted those declarations in a more detailed and 
formal manner, May 2, before he was received in Paris as Monarch, 
admitting that he was recalled “ by the love of his people.”’ It is not, 
to be forgotten that the right of the French people to form a free con- 
stitution was solemnly declared by the Allied Sovereigns, and that they 
were promised “ the guaranty of the Sovereigns to the Constitution 
which they formed ;’’ that, in fact, French liberty was a compact not 
merely of the king with the people, but of all Europe with the people, 
and Charles X. is not merely a breaker of faith with the French, but 
an assailant of the whole body of the Allied Monarchs, the protectors 
of the Constitution. But he has fallen; and so fall all who would 
follow his example ! 

In the Moniteur of Monday, July 26, the memorable “ Ordonnances” 
appeared ; and they fell like a thunderbolt on the people. They were in 
the shape of three decrees. By the first, the liberty of the press was 
declared at an end ; and no journals were to be published except those 
directly under the controul of government. By the second, the Cham- 
ber of Deputies was dissolved (even before it had met). And by the 
third, the whole election law was changed. To the maintenance of all 
which privileges Charles X. had pledged himself as prince, and sworn 
as king. 

This “ ordonnance” was not for reform, but for extinction; not to 
rectify the disorders of the Charter, but to extinguish it ; not to modify 
a constitution, but to make a tyranny. It was power trusting to the 
sword for its success ; a tyrant proclaiming war against a people ! 
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The first announcement of the decrees produced universal consterna- 
tion. No man in Paris had conceived that all the folly of the Bourbons, 
or all the insolence of a mad ministry, could have been worked up to 
such a pitch of mingled imbecility and insanity. The public life of the 
capital was instantly at a stop. Business of all kinds was paralyzed. 
Men ran in terror, at the impending loss of their property, to sell out of 
the funds: they found the doors of the offices closed. Merchants and 
manufacturers sent for their money to the banks. There was not a 
bank open in all Paris—every shop was shut. The streets were soon 
crowded by the multitude of discharged workmen; printers, whose 
presses were stopped ; the servants and attendants of the shops, and all 
in the most extraordinary agitation. The city wore a funereal look, and 
the multitude strayed through the streets from the morning till the 
evening, with a look of the deepest depression. The storm was evi- 
dently at hand. It was soon known that large bodies of troops, the Swiss, 
the gardes du corps, and artillery, with some regiments of the line, had 
been ordered under arms, and that 15,000 men were ready to put down 
the people. 

On Tuesday the catastrophe ripened rapidly. The chief journals 
refused to publish: three or four of the minor ones published without 
waiting for the king’s licence ; their houses were entered, and their 
presses destroyed. In one or two instances, resistance was made to the 
gend’armes, who fired in return, and blood was shed. 

The infatuation and heartlessness of the royal family were conspicuous 
during this eventful period. There seems to have been no attempt to 
retract, when it was obvious they could not proceed without massacre. 
The old king is said to have spent Monday sparrow-shooting, and 
Tuesday card-playing, even while the roar of the artillery, mowing 
down his subjects, was in his ears! 

On Tuesday, it was ascertained that Marmont, the most obnoxious of 
all the marshals to the people, was appointed commandant of the troops 
in Paris, and from this it was augured that the most desperate extremities 
were resolved on. The popular feeling was only the more exasperated. 
About the middle of the day troops were marched down the Boulevards 
as far as the gate of St. Denis, and small detachments were posted in 
the Rue St. Honoré, the Place Louis XV., Place Vendome, and other 
important points. 

On the part of the people the irritation only became more decided ; oc- 
casional shots were exchanged between them and the troops, and several 
fell on both sides. The Tuilleries was the head-quarters of Marmont, 
and he now prepared to clear itsneighbourhood for the night. Crowds 
had gathered in the Palais-Royal during the day, and troops were sent 
to clear it early in the evening, as it lies within a few hundred yards of 
the palace. The first detachment which attempted to drive out the 

ple was considerably opposed, though rather by threats and murmur- 
ings than any actual resistance. It is said that the officer, a captain, in 
command of the first patrol, who exhibited some humane unwillingness 
to fire, was shot by his own subaltern ; and the company falling into the 
command of this assassin, was instantly ordered to fire, which it did 
into the crowd. After some tumult, in which pistols were fired by the 
people at the soldiery, the Palais-Royal was cleared before dusk, the 
gate closed, and the whole area made a quarter for the troops during 
the night. 
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But the most serious rencontre of the day took place in the meantime 
on the Boulevard, near the St. Denis gate. The crowd rushing from 
the Palais-Royal in the beginning of the affray, poured down the Rue 
Vivienne into the Boulevard. There they were met by the multitude 
coming up from the Marais, and the Faubourg St. Antoine, the manu- 
facturing quarters of Paris; whose artizans have been always formidable 
in the French insurrections, and who having been dismissed by their 
masters, and out of work all day, were ready for any desperate enter- 
prize. This new current encountering the retreating crowd, forced 
them back upon the military, and a conflict of some severity occurred ; 
during which, artillery were fired, cavalry charged, and a considerable 
number of lives were lost on both sides. But the people were still very 
imperfectly armed ; the chief part having nothing but pikes, knives, or 
clubs, and the greater part of the fire-arms being old muskets taken 
from the theatres and warehouses, fowling-pieces from the gunsmith’s 
shops, and pistols belonging to private individuals, long unused, and 
of course comparatively ineffective. But the crowd were daring, and 
in the face of the soldiers posted in the Rue St. Honoré, shouted out, 
* Vive la Charte!’ the answer to which was generally a volley. The 
8 ae were the most active on the occasion. The troops of the 

ine were evidently disinclined to come to extremities with the people, 
though in various instances, when they were pressed upon, they fired. 
The loss of life during the various skirmishes of the day was consider- 
able, and the horrid spectacle of the dead and wounded carried home 
by their friends with their wounds streaming, raised the rage of the 
city to the fiercest determination. The day had been intolerably 
sultry, and by some extraordinary neglect, the troops, already under 
arms during twelve hours, seem to have been left almost totally without 
food, of which they complained bitterly. 

The firing closed with the evening, and except an occasional shot, the 
city seemed quiet. But the people stood at their doors in anxious 
groupes ; men, women and children, talking over the events of the 
day. Some in tears for the loss of their friends ; some in terror for the 
military vengeance to come ; but all indignant at the king, the ministers, 
and the Swiss Guards. 

The insurrection now seemed to have died away. But Marmont’s 
Sagacity omitted no precaution: cannon were planted in the Place de 
Carousel, and the Place Louis XV., commanding the front and rear of 
the Tuilleries; the Pont Royal to the south was guarded, and the 
Boulevard on the north was planted with patrols. 

But in the midst of apparent quietude, this was the night of activity 
on the part of the citizens, which decided the great contest. It is 
probable that they were now for the first time joined by the leading 
persons, who, both as deputies and soldiers, were marked for 
ministerial suspicion, and who it may well be surmised, if the ministers 
triumphed, would have been before now in chains or in exile. There 
were evident symptoms of sagacious guidance in the conduct of the mul- 
titude during the night of Tuesday, and the various struggles of the day 
following. ‘The pavements were dug up, and formed into piles across 
the narrow streets, which were thus made impassable by cavalry, and 
highly hazardous even to infantry. Stones were collected on the roofs 
of the houses, and every contrivance was adopted that could make an 
entrance into the interior of the city a desperate operation. 
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But the most effectual effort of the night, or rather the morning, was 
the seizure of the arsenal. By that fatuity which characterised the con- 
duct of the government from the beginning, a large magazine of arms 
had been left exposed to:the first attack. At two in the morning of 
Wednesday the 28th, a body of the people rushed to this building, easily 
overpowered the feeble guard, seized the arms and distributed them 
through the city.. But they were soon attacked in the arsenal by an over- 
powering force, and-after a long defence, which is calculated to have 
cost five hundred killed and wounded on both sides, the troops became 
masters of the arsenal. But their victory was too late. The arms were 
already in the hands of the thousands of daring men, who were, before 
that day was done, to use them with deadly success for the overthrow 
of their masters. The Hotel-de-Ville had also been taken possession of 
in the night, and filled with armed men. In this busy night, too, the 
National Guard, which had been disbanded two years ago by the king, 
gathered its remnants together, put on its faded habiliments, burnished 
its rusty muskets, and showed itself boldly at the head of the people. 

Part of the forenoon was quiet, and was said to be spent in an ineffec- 
tual attempt by Lafitte and others, who had now come forward openly 
in the popular cause, to negociate with Marmont at the Louvre. His 
answer was, that, as a soldier, he must do his duty, but that he would 
see Polignac on the subject.. On referring the matter to Polignac, the 
answer was peremptory, ‘‘ That it was impossible to withdraw the or- 
donnances!” Then replied Lafitte, “ You proclaim civil war!’ and 
retired. The last interposition between these madmen and their fate 
was done ; and the military immediately marched to force the Hotel-de- 
Ville. The building is one of those huge and massive fabrics of stone 
which are so common in Paris, and which a few hours’ labour could con- 
vert into a tolerable fortress. ‘The Swiss troops were chiefly engaged here, 
andt he attack cost a great many lives. The Hotel-de-Ville was taken and 
re-taken, but the Swiss remained masters of it during the night. However 
the success was of little value, for the soldiery dared not pursue the 
people into the surrounding streets. The barricades were formidable; 
the roofs were covered with the mhabitants ready to throw down stones, 
and every thing that could do injury, even aquafortis, by which some 
of the troops were severely burnt; and a heavy firing was kept up from 
the windows. The nature of the streets themselves in this quarter makes 
them hazardous even in the quietest times. This narrowness, crooked- 
ness, and darkness, the roughness of the pavement, the total want of 
footway, and the perpetual filth, make them frightful to the English 
eye. But nothing can be better contrived for an insurrection, and the 
traveller can scarcely look round on the squalid and wild looking po- 
pulace, and the iadae and enormous houses of blackened stone, 
without imagining that he treads in the very birth-place of popular 
insurrection. 

But the encounters on all the principal points were severe, and ge- 
nerally to the disadvantage of the troops. Old Lafayette was now an- 
nounced as the commandant of the people, and General Gerard, an 
officer of great distinction, served under him, and directed the chief 
attacks. The firing continued heavily for some hours during the middle 
of the day, but towards evening it again slackened. The result, how- 
ever, was different from that of the dubious success of Tuesday. The 
troops were worsted on almost every point, and they spent the night 
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bivouacked closely round the Tuilleries. It is still difficult to ascertain 
the slaughter of this bloody day. But it has been said that the attack and 
defence of the Hotel-de-Ville alone, costs upwards of a thousand lives. 
The troops were now completely worn out by excessive fatigue, and 
evidently dispirited by the hopelessness of success, if not by the more 
honorable disgust to the horrid nature of the service. Two regiments of 
the line showed this aversion nobly, by first refusing to fire on the 
people, and then by walking over and joiniig them. A number of 
peasantry from the neighbouring villages joined the citizens in the 
course of the day, and by night-fall there were supposed to be fifty 
thousand men in arms against the Government, with every point in 
their possession, (except the Hétel-de-Ville, and the Tuilleries) with the 
Boulevard blocked up with trees, waggons, and omnibuses ; and the 
interior streets completely inaccessible by troops. 

At this time, Marmont appears to have justly looked on the prospect 
as hopeless, and orders were given for moving the military to St. Cloud, 
to protect the King. But Thursday had scarcely dawned when the 
people were once more in motion, and now elated by their triumph, 
they rushed to complete it by the storm of the Tuilleries. They found 
the Swiss and the Life Guards still there, and the firing was sustained 
with some briskness for awhile. But the troops were gradually with- 
drawn, the people pushed on, and at length the tri-coloured flag 
hoisted on the palace gave the crowning proof that the day of the 
Bourbons was done ! 

The seizure of the palace afforded another instance of the singular 
spirit of moderation which guided the people through the whole of 
those transactions. The troops had remained for a considerable time in 
the Tuilleries, and the assailants might be supposed to feel some exas- 
peration from their defence ; yet there was none of the barbarity that 
belongs to the passions of the multitude. There was no cold-blood 
slaughter, and but little slaughter of any kind. Though the palace 
might be presumed obnoxious, as the residence of the King; and an 
object of popular cupidity from its precious furniture and other valu- 
i ; yet no plunder took place, no destruction, and even scarcely any 
of that mob mischief which might be committed in sport ; the chief 
sign of havoc being the cutting up of Marmont’s picture in the Hall of 
the Marshals, which was pierced with innumerable swords, a few 
window curtains divided into stripes, to decorate the persons of the 
warriors of the Faubourg St. Antoine, and a few bottles of wine gaily 
drunk by the visitors. 

When we contrast this trivial injury with the horrid homicides and 
plunder of the 10th of August, 1792, or of any of the periods of the 
Revolution, we must either believe that the French have changed their 
character, or, take the more probable solution, that they were under 
careful and attentive guidance. 

The King was now undone: the events of Thursday, the 29th, decided 
the question of his remaining on the throne—but still he could not 
comprehend the nature of his situation. About four thousand troops 
were concentrated round St. Cloud, and the King and the Duc d’An- 
gouléme rode among their ranks, and probably conceived some hope of 
restoration—but their Parisian victors were not inclined to slumber on 
their victory. On Friday they made a reconnoissance of the position of 
St. Cloud, and would have probably stormed it on the next morning, 
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except for the evidence that the King was about to make his retreat from 
the neighbourhood. Charles X., previously to leaving St. Cloud, abdi- 
cated the crown, for himself and his son, in favour of the Duc de Bour- 
deaux. 

The Deputies had been active in the mean while, for they had drawn 
up a form of provisional government, and appointed the Duke of 
Orleans Lieutenant-General of the kingdom. The doubts now were, 
which direction the King would take: if by the great northern road, he 
might be presumed to be turning towards Holland or England, a harm- 
less direction ; but if by the west, he would have the road to the Vendée 


open, and by the south, the garrisons of those towns where the Bourbon 


interest was still supposed strongest. The southern provinces were 
apparently his first object, for he moved to Versailles. There, however, 
he found the spirit of the people against him, and he removed still 
further, to Rambouillet. The fugitive troops had now considerably 
increased in number, and were supposed to amount to fifteen thousand. 
The confidence of the exiles now grew again, and they prepared to make 
a stand ; the King withdrew the stipulations offered on Sunday, the Ist; 
the Parisian commissioners, the Dukes of Treviso and De Coigny, the 
Sieurs Jaqueminot, Barbot, de Schoner, and O’ Dillon, however, proceeded, 
on asecond message from the King, and the result was a letter to the 
Duke of Orleans, and a formal abandonment of the throne. This mea- 
sure was universally attributed to the known intention of the Parisians 
to march forty thousand men to Rambouillet, and teach the exiles the 
reality of their fall. 

On Thursday. August 3, the Duke of Orleans, in his new capacity of 
Lieutenant-General, opered the Chambers, accompanied by his son, his 
Duchess, and the rest of his family. The Duke’s speech touched gene- 
rally on the affairs of France. 

“ Peers and Deputies,—Paris disturbed by a deplorable violation of the 
charter and the laws, defended them with heroic courage.—The wishes 
of my fellow citizens turned towards me.—The cause appeared to me 
to be just, the dangers immense, the necessity imperative, my duty 
sacred.—I_ think it right immediately to call your attention to the 
organization of the National Guards, the application of the jury to the 
crimes of the press, the formation of the department and municipal 
administrations, and to the 14th article of the Charter, which has been 
so shamefully misrepresented.” 

Such are the heads of this compact which the Duke of Orleans entered 
into with the nation, as lieutenant-general, or temporary governor. 

A not less important document was, immediately after, transmitted by 
the commissioners sent to treat with the King. 


“TO THE DUKE OF ORLEANS. 
** Rambouillet, Aug. 2, 1830. 

* My Covsty—I am too profoundly grieved by the evils which afflict or 
might threaten my people, not to have sought a means of preventing them. I 
have therefore taken the resolution to abdicate the crown in favour of my 
grandson the Duke de Bordeaux. The Dauphin, who partakes my sentiments, 
also renounces his rights in favour of his nephew. You will have, then, in 
your quality of Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, to cause the accession of 
Henry V. to the crown to be proclaimed. You will take besides all the mea- 
sures which concern you to regulate the forms of the Government during the 
minority of the new King. Here I confine myself to making known these 
dispositions ; it is a means to avoid many evils. You will communicate my 
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intention to the diplomatic body ; and you will acquaint me as soon as possi- 
ble with the proclamation by which my grandson shall have been recognized 
King of France, under the name of Henry V. I charge Lieutenant-General 
Viscount de Froissac-Latour to deliver this letter to you. He has orders to 
settle with you the arrangements to be made in favour of the persons who 
have accompanied me, as well as the arrangements necessary for what con- 
cerns me and the rest of my family. We will afterwards regulate the other 
measures which will be the consequences of the change of the reign. I repeat 
to you, my cousin, the assurances of the sentiments with which I am your 
affectionate cousin, ** CHARLES. 
Louts-ANTOINE.” 


This instrument was sufficient, so far as it decided the fact of the 
King’s abdication. But the Duke of Bourdeaux’s accession was not 
equally palateable to the men who had conquered the tyranny. They 
must have felt that the first act of any member of the dynasty would be 
to avenge himself on the opponents of the Bourbons, and they naturally 
resolved to put this vengeance out of their power. It was speedily 
done. The deputies offered the crown to the Duke of Orleans. He 
accepted it, and on Saturday, August 7th, at six in the evening, he was 
saluted King in the Chamber of Deputies, by the title of “ Louis 
Philippe the First, King of the French.” He then rose and pronounced 
the oath, in a sonorous voice, and with remarkable dignity and 
solemnity. 

“In the presence of God, I swear faithfully to observe the Constitu- 
tional Charter, with the changes and modifications expressed in the 
declaration of the Chamber of Deputies ; to govern only by the laws and 
according to the laws, to cause good and strict justice to be done to 
every body according to his right, and to act in all things solely with a 
view to promote the happiness and glory of the French people.” 

The oath was responded to by shouts of the Deputies, and cries of 
« Long live the Queen! long live the Royal Family !” all eyes being now 
turned on the boxes in which the Orleans family sat. ‘The shout was 
echoed in the streets, and the air was rent with joyous acclamations. 

A ministry has since been formed, consisting of men, generally of ac- 
knowledged ability. 


Count DE MoLEe Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

GENERAL GERARD Minister of War. 

Baron Louis Minister of Finance. 

Duc pve Broeuie Minister of Education, and Pre- 
sident of the Council of State. 

M. pre Guizor Minister of the Interior. 

GENERAL SEBASTIANI Minister of the Marine. 

M. Dupont peg L’ Eure Minister of Justice. 


The progress of the late king to the coast was slow, apparently with 
the idea of waiting for some movement in his favour ; but in this he was 
deceived, as in all his calculations. The whole of France was either 
passive, or enthusiastic in approval of the change—the Bourbons tra- 
versed the immense tract of country from Rambouillet to Cherbourg, 
without gaining a single additional adherent—the tri-colour was hoisted 
every where—but they were treated with respect, which argues favoura- 
bly for the feeling which the change has produced in the national charac- 
ter. At Cherbourg they embarked on board two American steam-boats, 
and attended by two French ships of war, reached Portsmouth, after a 
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twenty-four hours’ sail ; there, after some negociations with the English 
government, the late king was permitted to take up his residence in 
England ; but asa private subject ; and it is understood that he has fixed 
upon Lulworth, the house of Mr. Weld, who had been lately made a 
cardinal, and who will of course consider himself much honoured by 
the presence of the great friend of the Jesuits, his Most Catholic Ma- 
jesty. : 

; It is creditable to the people of the Isle of Wight, Portsmouth, and 
Poole, that they received the French exiles with respect. A proposal to 
wear the tri-coloured cockade was put down by an universal expression of 
displeasure, as an ungenerous insult to fallen dignity ; and the feeling 
of England towards them all, is as it ought to be, one of commiseration. 
They have looked to us for refuge, and refuge must be granted to them 
—they have relied upon our hospitality, and we must not disgrace our 
national character by refusing it. To us the Bourbons have done no 
evil, and we have no right to revenge the wrongs of others on exiles now 
helpless, and punished by their fall from one of the highest stations to 
which human weakness can be raised. We entirely rely upon the manly 
feeling and native generosity of our country, to treat those unfortunate 
people with the decorum due to their original rank, and their memorable 
misfortunes. 

But what is to be the consequence of this great revolution to France 
and Europe? Every man has a theory of his own; and the general 
voice is, that it must be the parent of many revolutions. Reports have 
been already spread of a Spanish insurrection, and sanguine specula- 
tors calculate the hour in which shall be added to this, a Portuguese 
one, a Prussian, an Austrian, a Russian, a Polish, a Hungarian, an 
Italian, and a Belgian, &c. &c. 

However we cannot trust our speculations so far. This “ march” of re- 
volution seems premature. The Spanish report is not true ; though there 
itis most probable ; and it is true that many of the Spanish emigrants are 
‘preparing to return to their country with arms. We much doubt the 
prudence of this step for awhile, and shall probably hear some disastrous 
story of their adding to the victims of Ferdinand’s despotism. 

It is undeniable that the continent abounds with the spirit of revolu- 
tion, and that a great popular insurrection in any one of its kingdoms 
would overthrow any of its thrones. But we wait for the proof that 
such tremendous experiments are necessary. Austria is the most com- 
plete despotism of the continent ; yet her government is gentle, for it 
follows the character of the monarch, as in all complete despotisms, and 
the character of Francis is gentle. In the other German governments 
the discontent exists chiefly among the professors of the colleges, and no 
man loves a professor of a college well enough to follow him to the field, 
where even escape from that may lead to the scaffold. Besides, the 
governmerts are not practically oppressive to the multitude, and they 
are all improving. Italy may be shaken ; but without French aid Italy 
will not rise in a body ; and unless it does, insurrection will only fill 
additional dungeons ; French aid will not be given for the purpose, at 
least, while France is a monarchy, under the present king. 

The distinction between the case of France and that of the other 
continental powers, is, that after having obtained a free code, and 
brought in the Bourbons on the faith of its acceptance, the Bourbons 
denied their own acts, violated their oaths, and menaced the people 
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with vengeance. The French were thus compelled to resist, or be 
trampled on. They fought for no fancied freedom, as in the old revolu- 
tionary day ; but they fought to restrain what they justly looked on as 
an act of danger to every man among them, as the forerunner of exile, 
confiscations, banishments and deaths. The people had not declared 
war upon the King, until the King had first waved the scourge, and 
pointed the sword against the public breast. It was this feeling of 
undoubted right and indignant justice that armed the French against 
the Bourbons, and made them victors in the struggle. 

If any continental government shall hazard the same treachery, then 
will the people have the same right ; and if they will vindicate it, they 
will have the same success. But not till then. 

Yet it must be acknowledged that popular opinion has acquired an 
extraordinary vigour in every country by the success of the French. 
Men will no longer feel the same awe of government. The notions of 
republicanism will grow more attractive, and changes must take place. 
But we think that our speculators look for those changes too soon. 
They must take time to ripen. 

France is already a virtual republic. The King is only a president 
for life ; and probably in the passing of a few years, we shall see his 
tenure curtailed, and a French president rise and descend every five 
years. France has now, except in the Tuilleries, all the features of a 
republic ; no national religion ; all religions paid by the public purse ; 
a peerage equivalent to none, or merely to the better classes of 
America, and likely to melt down into poverty and obscurity, by the 
abolition of the law of primogeniture ; a powerful commonalty, which 
legislates, and actually commands the state ; and an immense militia, 
officered by itself, and under the command of the popular body. 

If France do not take the name of a republic as well as the reality, it 
is merely through regard for the present King. But his successor may see 
the change. Then indeed universal war would not be incredible. Kings 
would be either overthrown by their subjects, in imitation of France, or 
be forced to guard against French doctrines and political missionaries, 
with a vigilance which must produce bickering, and from this the next 
step is war. 

To us this seems the probable catastrophe; but it probably will 
be remote. France has much to do before she can think of her neigh- 
bours ; she too may have grown wiser from the terrible lessons of war. 
A patriot king may turn her ambition to industry, commerce, and the 
arts. Her growing prosperity and her better knowledge may make her 
at once dread the losses of all wars, and disdain the worthless and crimi- 
nal glory of conquest. Thus years may pass before Europe is compelled 
to a struggle for her existence. 

In England, we want no revolution ; we want nothing but quiet, and 
the dismissal of men odious to the nation for blundering its interests at 
home and abroad, and suspected of mixing themselves with Foreign 
Politics of a mysterious kind ; we want the restoration of the old laws of 
trade, of currency, of the press, and of the finances. With the King, the 
empire is evidently pleased ; his honesty of manner, his jovial good 
humour, and his evident desire to make himself acceptable to the people, 
have done more for William the Fourth’s popularity in a couple of 
months, than all the costly fétes and building expenditures of the palace 
had done within twenty years. England wants no revolution, and will 
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undergo none. But France is probably in the progress to other and more 
important changes. The continent is ready for change, but time must 
elapse before the revolutionary material can be wrought into the revolu- 
tionary thunderbolt; we havenodesire to see that tremendous remedy for 
political evils resorted to in any country ; but in England we cannot 
discover the slightest use for it, nor the slightest probability of its being 
begun by the people: if it be begun by others, woe be to them; let the 
example of the Polignacs be before their eyes, and let them see the fate 
of treachery to the people and bad advice to the king! 

In our narrative we have mentioned that Lafitte’s interview with 
Marmont was on Wednesday. It took place on Thursday a short time 
before the attack on the Tuilleries. 

The number of killed and wounded had been variously reckoned 
from 1,000 to 10,000. The last return from the hospitals gives nearly 
1,700 wounded. But this does not include the people and soldiery 
conveyed to the private houses. Nor has there been any known 
reckoning of the dead; numbers of whom were conveyed down the 
Seine in barges, or buried hastily in the environs. In all details of this 
hurried nature there must be errors, but the French owe it to themselves 
to give an exact and authentic statement of the memorable 27th, 28th, 
and 29th of July—the three days of their triumph—to Europe, and 


to Posterity ! 





A SERIES OF STANZAS ON TOBACCO. 
No. I. 


Frienp of the friendless,—philanthropic weed ! 

On rich and poor alike thy balm bestowing, 

In humble clay, or richest hookah glowing, 
Blest be thy tillage, fruitful be thy seed ; 
In happier days from all vile duty freed! 

Light be the turf upon the honoured grave 

Of him who bore thee o’er the Western wave ; 
Deathless in fame, if this his only deed ! 
Immortal Raveren! were Potatoes not, 

Could grateful Ireland e’er forget thy claim ? 
“‘ Were all thy proud historic deeds forgot,” 

That blend thy memory with Eliza’s fame ; 
Could England’s annals in oblivion rot, 

Toxacco would enshrine and consecrate thy name! 


No. II. 


Let Eastern nightingales, as poets sing, 
** Die of a rose in aromatic pain ;” 
Let Moore take up the imitative strain, 
And deck with Persian flowers his dulcet string ; 
It sickens me to read of endless Spring, 
And flowers that seem alike to bud and blow, 
Beneath the Summer’s sun and Winter's snow, 
Heaping their sweets on Zephyr’s weary wing. 
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Doubtless, such odours most delicious are 
To votaries of heaven-born Poesy ; 
But to my senses more congenial far 
(Howe’er degrading such confession be) 
Th’ aroma mounting from a mild cigar. 
Choose worthless flowers who will ; Havannah’s weed for me! ’ 


No. III. 


On many a foreign shore, in many a scene 

Of beauty, wonder, peril,—seldom prest 

By wanderers from the Islands of the West,— 
The wayward footsteps of the bard have been : 


The Soonder wastes,—Napoleon’s prison-isle,— [ 
Where the young Ganges leaves his native snows,— 
The woods and wilds where Irawady flows,— 


And where Caffraria’s dingy damsels smile: 
Weary and faint my sinking soul the while, 
But for one loved companion of my toil : 

Tosacco! in my joy thou didst not flatter ; 
Tosacco! from my woes thou didst not flee ; 

And Fortune to the winds her gifts may scatter, 
I shall not miss them—so she leave me thee! 


No. IV. 


Let Dantzick boast her matchless eau-de-vie ; 

Let gin, Schedam, immortalise thy name ; 

Rum and rum-shrub support Jamaica’s fame ; 
Grog—toddy—punch—whate’er the mixture be— 
Or naked dram,—shall not be sung by me. 

I sing the praises of that glorious weed, 

Dear to mankind, whate’er his race, or creed, 
Condition, colour, dwelling, or degree ! 

From Zembla’s snows to parched Arabia’s sands, 

Loved by all lips, and common to all hands ! 
Hail, sole cosmopolite, Tosacco, hail! 

Shag, long-cut, short-cut, pig-tail, quid, or roll, 


Dark Negrohead, or Orinooko pale, 


In every form congenial to the soul ! 
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THE ARCH-DRUID: 
A TALE OF THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 


Tuer Romans, it is well known, though they carried their victorious 
arms through almost every quarter of England and Scotland, never 
wholly subjugated Wales. Indeed, they rarely penetrated beyond%what 
were called, in later times, the Marches ; for, towards the south, the 
mountain-fastnesses, deep woods, and indomitable spirit of the Silures, 
precluded all chance of a permanent conquest. The Druids, too—that 
extraordinary and influential compound of the priest and warrior—who 
combined the shrewdest sagacity with the wildest superstition ; whose 
religion was a heterogeneous amalgamation of the systems of Pytha- 
goras, Zoroaster, and the Indian Bramins—helped to keep alive the flame 
of liberty ; and when once their patriotic appeals were gone forth, woe 
to those on whose ears they fell unheeded! Sometimes, however, it 
happened that these martial hierarchs, usually scattered over the face 
of the country, would be all assembled in convocation at Mona (Anglesea), 
in which case such Roman cohorts as chanced to be encamped on the 
borders, never failed to take advantage of their absence, ravage the 
adjacent provinces, and occasionally retain possession of them for 
months, 

It was on one of these occasions, when the whole fraternity of Druids 
were assembled together in the performance of an annual sacrifice at 
Mona, that three detachments of the Roman legion, entering South 
Wales by the Brecon Van, advanced as far as the modern little town of 
Llangadock. The leader of these troops was Sergius Publicola, a young 
soldier of fortune, rude and uncultivated in mind,—stern and unfor- 
giving in temper,—though not without some redeeming traits of open- 
ness, simplicity, and good-nature. He was a Dacian, consequently a 
slave by birth, but by his bravery and strict attention to his military 
duties, had procured himself to be enrolled among the “ cives,” or citi- 
zens, of Rome—a privilege which enabled him to serve as a freeman 
in the imperial armies, and in course of time to obtain the command of 
part of the army quartered in Britain. Already, in this new capacity, 
had he over-run a great portion of the western provinces, when the 
news of the departure of the Druids for the chief seat of their hierarchy, 
induced him to hasten into Wales. Here he met with but little deci- 
sive opposition, and was soon enabled to intrench himself in the heart 
of Carmarthenshire. One chieftain, however, occasioned him no slight 
annoyance. This youth, by name Caradoc, was, like most of his coun- 
trymen, a sworn foe to the Romans. He was the prince, or rather 
king, of the Silures, and had lately strengthened his power by marriage 
with Cartismandua, daughter to the queen of the Ordovices—a proud, 
sagacious woman, who, to beauty of superior order, added a crafty, vin- 
dictive, but intrepid and romantic nature. In early life she had been 
sent—no uncommon thing with the patrician Britons, particularly ,with 
those of the Ordovices—to Rome, where she received a befitting edu- 
cation, though fortunately unalloyed by the lax effeminacy of the Ita- 
lian dames of quility. She it was who, at the period to which this 
tale refers, infuriated by the barbarities of the invaders, kept alive the 
enmity of her husband and his tribe. Her domains skirted the Black 
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Mountains ; and whenever the Roman squadrons encamped for the 
night, her troops rarely failed to cut off the stragglers. Sergius Publi- 
cola was naturally maddened by this teasing hostility. In vain, how- 
ever, he dispatched cohort after cohdrt in pursuit. No traces could be 
found of the foe, who remained securely sheltered in their mountain and 
forest recesses. 

Such was the posture of affairs, when one morning a loud shout:in the 
camp apprized Sergius that something unusual had occurred. On rush- 
ing out to ascertain the cause of the uproar, he was met outside his tent 
by a band of soldiers bearing with them, as captives, Caradoc and Car- 
tismandua. As the Dacian listened to the details of the capture of these, 
his two bitterest enemies, his soul sprang to his eyes in rapture. The 
chief obstacles to his supremacy were now in his power. What, then, 
should prevent him from confirming himself in the possession of at least 
South Wales? For a few minutes he stood like one “ demented,” as 
these dreams of conquest passed before him ; then, suddenly starting 
from his reverie, re-entered his tent, and beckoned his satellites to 
follow. 

Here, throwing himself along his military couch, he cast a stern 
eye on the prisoners. The man possessed apparently little besides 
youth, and a certain noble air of hauteur, to recommend him: but 
his wife, in addition to her beauty, seemed to concentrate all the 
haughtiness of a high-born race in her single person. Her step was 
proud, as if she disdained the very earth she trod on; her person 
slender, but majestic, and fashioned in the finest mould of sym- 
metry ; her hair black as the brow of midnight ; her countenance pale 
and oval ; her lip restless, and expressive of profound sensibility ; her 
eye—dark—full—piercing—but rendered eloquently feminine by the 
occasional gleams of gentleness and melancholy that shot forth from 
under the long fringe of its lashes. At any other period, she might 
possibly have inspired her conqueror with feelings akin to softness ; but 
now austerer thoughts engrossed him, and he beheld in Cartismandua, 
not the captive queen and beauty, but the unwearied and therefore 
detested enemy. 

“ For you,” he said, turning a vindictive glance on Caradoc, “ the 
fate of a rebel is reserved. But I war not with woman, and your wife 
there is free to depart; at least’”—he added, with insulting bitterness— 
“« when she has received sufficient warning from the sight of her hus- 
band’s punishment.— What, ho! there ;” and at the sound of their com- 
mander’s voice, his guards stepped forward, and by his directions drag- 
ged the captives towards an open space, encircled by the Roman 
encampment. The Dacian himself followed, and having taken his sta- 
tion in front of a squadron drawn up for the occasion, declared aloud, 
that as Caradoc had been found in arms against his only legitimate 
sovereign the Emperor, he was no prisoner of war, but an arch rebel 
and traitor ; that as such, his back should be forthwith submitted to the 
scourge, and he himself be detained a slave among the refuse of the 
camp till the emperor’s pleasure should be known. 

* Let me die,” said the British prince, as he heard this harsh sen- 
tence ; “ let me die, I implore you, like a warrior ; I will meet death 
without a sigh, but let me not be exposed to the mockery of your whole 
camp.” 

A scornful laugh from Sergius, and a shout from his ferocious soldiery 
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—who with true Roman pride looked on the Britons as barbarians, on 
whom the usual courtesies of war would be lost—were the sole ‘replies 
to this request. Not a voice was raised in the noble captive’s behalf. 
Not a single Roman, even among the better and more chivalrous class, 
exclaimed against the manifest injustice of his sentence. Finding, there- 
fore, all further expostulation useless, Caradoc sternly prepared himself 
for the worst, and stood firm and composed, and hurling defiance with 
his eyes at Sergius ; while the sub-lictor, after binding him to two 
tent-poles, which had been hastily driven into the earth, made ready his 
instrument of torture. 

At this instant, Cartismandua, who till now had looked on as if she 
doubted the reality of what was passing before her, rushed up to Ser- 
gius, coaxed—threatened—and even clung about his knees, imploring 
mercy on her husband. 

«‘ Spare him,” she said, “ I implore you, spare him! He has been a 
bold, a manly foe, and may yet prove a faithful ally.” 

The Dacian gave no reply ; so, flattering herself that she had made 
some impression, Cartismandua continued: “ By the bones of your 
father and your mother—by the lofty spirit of the soldier—by the 
common links of humanity that bind man and man together—I con- 
jure you, spare my husband. Do not bow down his noble nature beneath 
the weight of this ignominy. Have some little regard for the princely 
blood that flows in his veins. Detain him, if you will, a hostage ; fix his 
ransom at your own price ; but in mercy do not put this foul, this inde- 
lible disgrace upon him.” 

« Peace, woman!” replied the Dacian ; “ your husband cannot be 
pardoned. For months past he has been Rome’s worst enemy, and shall 
pay the full forfeit of his rebellion.— To your task!” he added, 
addressing himself to the lictor, who stood with arm uplifted beside the 
prisoner. 

“ Yet stay one instant,” rejoined Cartismandua, her eyes streaming 
with tears; “ you know not what you do. If one spark of pity yet 
linger in your breast,—if you be not altogether cold—heartless—inexo- 
rable—speak but the word, and restore your captive, if not to freedom, 
at least to honour. Surely, surely, you cannot hesitate. Lowly on the 
bare earth, I who never yet stooped to friend or foe, conjure you to 
grant my P 

« Away—away !” interrupted Sergius, indignantly ; “ we have had 
too much of this puling weakness. Justice must have her due.” Then 
waving his hand to the sub-lictor, “ Strike, Sir, and strike home ; these 
brawny barbarians are not easily made to feel.” 

“ Ay, strike,” replied Cartismandua, as she proudly regained her feet. 
“ Strike, slave—Dacian—tyrant !—but for every lash your base-born 
hireling inflicts ; for every groan your victim stifles; for every pang 
that now rends my heart to bursting, on your head shall fall the punish- 
ment and the vengeance. Strike!—but remember that night follows 
day less surely than retribution—a bloody, a merciless retribution— 
shall succeed this outrage.” 

“ Slave, to your task!” rejoined the Dacian, in a voice of thunder. 
The man was not slow to obey; and self-abased—distracted—para- 
lyzed with contending emotions, the wretched queen was compelled 
to be an eye-witness of her husband’s degradation ; to see the hot 
blood spurt in torrents from his back—his muscles. stiffened and 
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swollen with agony—his mangled flesh scattered in fragments to the air! 
Still, notwithstanding his intense sufferings, neither by word, look, nor 
gesture, would Caradoc acknowledge that he felt them. Though the 
cold drops trickled down his brow ; though his nether lip was bit through 
and through by his clenched teeth, his eagle eye quailed not, his coun- 
tenance lost not one atom of its proud, unbending expression. But Car- 
tismandua—how terrible she looked! A tranquil, sullen despair had 
succeeded her former frightful impetuosity ; a smooth, almost a smiling 
calmness, had spread itself over the surface of her passions ; but beneath 
that surface, still and moveless as it seemed, an earthquake was at work ; 
and it was only in the convulsive twitching of the lip, and the strange 
glare of the red, dilated eye, that its tremendous energies could be 
detected. 

For the space of one long protracted hour, she stood gazing with 
apparent apathy, first on Sergius, then on Caradoc, then on the different 
martial groups that surrounded her, turning her glance from one to 
another, as if all were equally strange; but no sooner had she seen her 
almost lifeless husband removed from his place of torture, and clad in 
the vile garb of a slave, than recognition at once returned ; her woman’s 
frame could no longer support the shock, and she sank with a thrilling 
scream senseless to the ground. 

No longer molested by the incessant hostility of Caradoc, Sergius 
now continued his route triumphantly towards the sea, in the direction 
of Aberavon, where he succeeded in establishing his head-quarters. 
Before, however, he could arrange his plans for a more extensive con- 
quest, the Emperor Claudius recalled him abruptly to Rome, concluded 
a peace with the Silures, and appointed Nerva Cocceeius, pretor of 
the army on the eastern provinces, his successor. 

It was on the evening of the day which preceded his departure from 
Britain—about six months subsequent to the incidents which we have 
just related—that Sergius, as he sat sullenly ruminating in his tent, was 
interrupted by the entrance of a centurion, with information that a 
young Roman was outside, and wished much to speak with him. Sup- 
posing, as a matter of course, that the stranger bore some new message 
trom the emperor—perhaps to countermand his recal—Sergius desired 
him at once to be admitted. 

« Your name, young man?” said the Dacian, as a youth of swarthy 
features, and with a countenance furrowed by care and thought, entered 
his tent. 

“« Manlius,” replied the stranger. “‘ You depart to-morrow for Rome, 
—is it not so?” 

“It is; but why do you ask?” 

“* Because I am desirous of taking the opportunity of your escort. I 
am an African by birth ; but my family, of high rank at Brundisium, 
are well known throughout Rome ; and as I have now been some time 
absent from them with the army in Caledonia, they are naturally anxious 
for my return. Have I your consent to accompany you ?” 

Sergius gave no immediate reply to this abrupt request. He looked 
at the stranger keenly, and not without distrust ; but being confronted 
with an answering fixedness of expression, his scrutiny relaxed, and he 
observed, “ You are wholly unknown to me, young man, and are not 
perhaps aware that ina wild, lawless country like this, where assassina- 
tions are so frequent, the greatest caution is necessary.” 
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« Oh, fear me not,” interrupted Manlius, with a smile, “ { am no 
assassin, believe me ; but having long since heard of your great military 
abilities, admiration, as well as a desire to ensure my own safe escort to 
Rome, induces me to make this request.” 

The youth spoke apparently with sincere emotion; and Sergius, 
influenced by that universal vanity which, when adroitly appealed to, 
reduces the sage and the fool, the soldier and the statesman, the peer 
and the peasant, to one common level ; attracted also by an indefinable 
prepossession in favour of a youth whose whole bearing, though cold 
and somewhat stately, was yet fearless, unassuming, and spoke him of 
patrician descent—influenced, we repeat, by such feelings, Sergius 
made no further objection to his request; and long before the small 
detachment of troops which was permitted to accompany him had 
reached the place of embarkation, the stranger had established an inte- 
rest in his heart, for which the rough, but simple-minded Dacian, could 
in no wise account. 

Arrived at Dover, Sergius found the gallies which had conveyed his 
successor and suite to Britain, awaiting to carry him back to Rome. A 
sigh escaped him as he resigned his credentials of office to the new sub- 
lieutenant ; but when he had entered his galley, and thence watched the 
receding shores of Britain, which he had once flattered himself would 
have been the sole boundaries to his conquest, he could scarcely restrain 
his tears. 

In a short time, after an unusually prosperous voyage, the vessels 
entered the Tiber. Sergius and his young companion stood at the prow 
of their galley, gazing with lively interest on scenes to which their 
protracted absence lent all the splendour of novelty. From the harbour 
of Ostia to the immediate environs of the imperial city, every succeed- 
ing mile elicited some new object for their admiration. The summer 
retreats of the wealthier patricians, with their costly marble terraces, their 
olive gardens and vineyards stretching in some places for miles along 
the river’s bank, flush of blossoms, musical with bees, and redolent of the 
choicest perfume, first broke on the view, drenched in the glowing tints of 
sun-set. ‘To these succeeded the palace of the second Cesar, at the base 
of whose broad terrace, against which the Tiber broke in whispers, the 
imperial gallies were moored, glittering with the emblasoned standards 
of victory, and alive with the martial swell of music. A fresh bend of 
the river brought in full view the stately Mausoleum of Augustus, the 
pride of the Campus Martius, surmounted with an effigy of that emperor, 
and fronted with Egyptian obelisks. Next rose the Fabrician Bridge, 
where stood that matchless four-faced statue which, fixing its stern gaze 
on the north, the south, the east, and the west, seemed to imply that all 
quarters of the globe were alike subject to Roman supremacy. 

Day fell before the gallies reached the Aventine wharfs ; but though 
the mists stealing up from the river were fast closing in the view on all 
sides, enough light still remained to display its unequalled grandeur. 
In front rose the Tarpeian rock, with its dread exhibition of power ; to 
the right in distance, the Sallustian palace, its expansive market-place, 
its gardens—the pride of ancient Rome—and its sparkling fountains, 
with their quaintly tesselated cupolas propped by Corinthian columns, 
spread out in ample space along the brow of the Quirinal Hill ; nearer 
to the left, the grand Temple of Jupiter Stator towered in serene sub- 
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limity, like a guardian spirit, above the city ; while the gorgeous archi- 
tectural landscape was bounded by the Augustan Palace on the Pala- 
tine. Of all these matchless triumphs of art, what now remains? A 
broken fragment, and an empty name! ‘The lofty arch has sunk ; the 
fountain has dried up; the temple has mouldered into dust ; the very 
hill itself has bowed its castellated head. The wonders of a newer age 
have succeeded those of Imperial Rome ; and like those, too, having 
stood their little hour, shall fade, drop, and pass away ! 

On reaching the place of their destination, Sergius and his companion 
separated. The former now for the first time in his life wholly inactive, 
with no excitement of any kind to enliven and refresh the springs of 
existence, resigned himself, with scarce an effort to counteract its influ- 
ence, to ennui. Of all conditions in life, none is more pitiable than that 
of an unemployed soldier. Every other profession brings with it its own 
peculiar indestructible advantages. The lawyer—the divine—the states- 
man—the author—the artist—can turn, in the decline of life or for- 
tune, to those mental resources with which, in some shape or other, their 
situations must necessarily have brought them acquainted ; but the sol- 
dier, whose years have been spent in camps among the bravest, though, 
in nine cases out of ten, the most unenlightened of beings,—whose high- 
est ambition has been to act on matter, not mind,—to overcome physical 
obstructions by physical, not mental agency, possesses no such advan- 
tages. Away from the stir of the camp, he is wholly at the mercy of 
circumstances. He drifts along the surface of society like an unpiloted 
wreck on the ocean. He is a useless, blighted slip, torn off from the 
plantation of human kind. 

Such was now the case with Sergius. Removed from the bustle of 
the camp, he felt himself alone in the world. He had no relish for the 
intellectual pleasures which luxury and civilization engender; and 
though abundantly endowed with animal courage, was wholly destitute 
of that loftier moral energy which builds up a towering but rational con- 
fidence upon Self. There is nothing so destructive to an active mind as 
leisure. The rust eats into the tempered steel with far less deadly effect 
than idleness into the heart’s core of such a disposition. Day by day, 
the ennui of Sergius assumed a deeper shade. His disrelish for society 
gradually darkened into misanthropy, and, what was worse than this— 
for to be misanthropical has at least the advantage of nourishing the 
energies of hatred, and so far of keeping up a strong physical excite- 
ment—settled finally down into the abject freezing torpor of despair. 

Two tedious months had thus elapsed, during which he had seen 
nothing of his fellow-voyager, Manlius, when one morning he received 
a visit from that youth, announcing that the Druids had risen in a body 
from north to south of Wales. Manlius concluded his communication 
by advising the Dacian to apply to the emperor for permission to 
check the progress of the rebels. ‘ My life on it,” said he, warmly, 
«‘ you will succeed ; I have a friend high in favour at court, who has 
promised me that he will second your application not only with his own 
influence, but also with all that he can exert with Messalina.” 

The soldier’s eye sparkled at this proposition. He caught at his 
friend’s suggestion with ardour, who quitted him in a happier frame of 
mind than he had been since they both entered Rome. 

A prompt reply was given to Sergius’s application. The emperor 
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even dispatched one of his favourite pages in person, with a request that 
he would attend the next morning at his levee—a request that infused 
new life into the no less astonished than delighted Dacian. 

Punctual to the hour appointed, he set out fer the imperial palace, 
towards which a vast crowd were hastening. Sergius moved onwards 
with the rest, but on entering the hall of audience, took his station 
near the door at which the emperor was expected to enter. In a few 
minutes he was joined by Aulus Didius, a veteran companion in arms, 
with whom he had made his first campaign in Pannonia. 

« T can guess,” said the latter with a smile, “ what brings you here, 
Sergius. You have heard of the late rising of the Druids, and have 
come to volunteer your services. I trust you may be successful.” 

«I have every reason to hope so. I attend here by order of the 
emperor himself.” 

“ T surmised as much. Claudius, it is well known, is particularly 
sensitive on the subject of Britain. It is the only object he pursues with 
any thing like animation. Ever since his own expedition into that country, 
he has fancied it wholly subdued. His late impolitic truce, however, 
with the Silures, and some neighbouring tribes, has led them to ima- 
gine that his resources are exhausted ; their chiefs and Druids have 
carefully kept alive this impression ; so that the conquest of at least the 
west of Britain is again to be achieved.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by a loud laugh, which pro- 
ceeded from the further end of the hall. On turning his eyes in that 
direction, Sergius beheld a pale, slender, effeminate young man, appa- 
rently between sixteen and seventeen years of age, busily engaged in 
conversation with a group of officers. While the rest of the cour- 
tiers conversed in an under tone, and with a visible air of restraint, this 
youth seemed wholly at his ease, jesting with the gay throng that sur- 
rounded him as though he were their acknowledged lord and master. 
His countenance, of a Grecian cast, was far from displeasing ; and 
there was a mixed air of affectation and modesty in his manner that 
rendered it peculiarly, if not amusingly, striking. 

Sergius directed the eyes of his neighbour towards him. 

« That is young Nero,” replied Aulus, “ the adopted son of Claudius. 
He is a vain, dissipated, chicken-hearted youth, fond of music, poetry, 
dancing, horse-racing, and so forth. I know no other harm of him as yet. 
Time, however, may effect great changes with him, as with all others, 
for the worse.” 

While he yet spoke, shouts were heard outside the palace; and 
presently the emperor entered the hall of audience, magnificently attired 
in the royal purple, and preceded and followed by a splendid train of 
the Pretorian guards. The appearance of this prince was far from 
unimpressive. He seemed about fifty years of age, was of the average 
height in point of stature, though his stately carriage gave him the ap- 
pearance of being taller than he really was. The general expression 
of his countenance was mildness and dignity: the upper part, especially 
the high and ample forehead, gave evidence of superior intellect ; but 
the lower half was of a more questionable character. The mouth 
expressed indecision and feebleness, and the thick lip and round full 
chin betrayed the animal passions of the voluptuary. At times, when 
he spoke on any subject that interested him, his head would shake 
as if affected with palsy, and a slight foam—the consequence, it was 
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said, of poison which had been administered to him in» youth—would 
cover his lips, and give a lisping hesitation to his utterance. 

On entering the audience hall, the first person that met his eye was 
Sergius, whom he instantly beckoned to stand forward. As the Dacian 
approached,—* You have been strongly recommended to my notice,” 
said Claudius, “as a general who, from past experience, is every way 
qualified to keep up the terror of the Roman arms in Britain.” 

Sergius bowed low, in acknowledgment of this flattering exordium. 

« Your departure,” continued the emperor, “ must take place within 
the week. I have already recalled some of my best troops from the 
provinces, for the purpose of striking one decisive blow, and annihilating, 
if possible, the very name of the audacious rebels——Clemency,” he 
added, in an altered tone that made the courtiers tremble, “ is clearly 
of no avail. I tried it myself when in Britain ; and what has been the 
result? The Silures, the Ordovices, and I know not how many other 
tribes, are again in arms. You should know something of these barba~ 
rians ; they have occasioned you no little annoyance, I hear.” 

« They have,” said Sergius ; “ but to the troops of Britannicus they 
cannot fail to be an easy prey.” 

This well-timed allusion to an appellation which Claudius valued 
even above the imperial title, served to give him no little satisfaction. 
His reply was prompt and flattering. 

** You say true, Sergius: the troops of Britannicus”—and he looked 
proudly round the hall, “ are, as I myself can attest, invincible. Under 
your guidance, they shall reap fresh laurels, and you must finish what 
Claudius Britannicus has begun. The armament will be ready in a few 
days, when you will receive my final commands. At present, you may 
retire.” 

With a respectful obeisance, Sergius quitted the imperial presence, 
but had not reached the outer palace gates when the comptroller of the 
household hastened after him, with a request from Claudius, conveyed 
in the most flattering terms, that he would attend a grand banquet, 
which, under the auspices of Messalina, was to be held that same even- 
ing in the palace. 

The fortunes of the Dacian soldier seemed now at their full flood. He 
had obtained all, and even more, than he could have anticipated ; and 
when, on rejoining the gay throng of courtiers in the evening, he found 
himself the observed of all eyes—for the conquest of Britain was at this 
period as popular among the Romans as with the court—his triumph 
was compicte. 

Among the number of those who advanced to congratulate him on his 
appointment, was Vitellius (afterwards emperor), who had recently 
distinguished himself in Germany. This adventurer, the son of a cob- 
bler, had raised himself step by step to eminence by adroit flattery of 
his superiors, and subsequently by pandering to the caprices of Messa- 
lina and her imperial spouse. He was now of middle age; of an easy, 
social turn ; devoted to the fair sex ; and, above all, renowned through- 
out Rome, for his superlative epicurism. After complimenting Sergius 
on his good fortune,—“ I am probably,” said he, “ the only one in this 
place who does not detest you for your success. But my ambition is 
luckily of a more pacific character. I had rather be the inventor of’a 
new sauce than the ruler of half the world. Lucullus is my model of ‘a’ 
hero: he could feast as well as fight. Were you ever in Germany?” ‘ 
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« For a short time only,” replied Sergius. 

« Then you can sympathize with all that I must have suffered during 
my campaign in that villainous spot of earth. The barbarians had not 
the slightest notion of what was due to the refined feelings of a Roman 
warrior. They never would allow me to have a single meal in peace, 
but perpetually attacked me at dinner-time. I cannot take it on my con- 
science to say that I had more than two good days’ feasting during the 
whole campaign. For one week I lived on nothing but horse-beans, 
washed down (would you believe it?) with ditch-water. Then with 
regard to sleeping But I see you are affected: I only hope you 
may be better off in Britain.” 

« On this point I feel little uneasiness. Glory is the only feod of 
which I ask my fill.” 

“ Glory!” rejoined Vitellius, with a sneer—tempered, however, by a 
most courteous inclination of the head—“ it is a species of nourishment 
that never agreed with my digestion. Translated into the vernacular, 
I conceive it to mean horse-beans and ditch-water. But see! the 
empress is at hand. We must stand aside awhile.”’ 

At this instant a flourish of trumpets was heard, the palace-doors 
flew open, and Messalina, leaning on the arm of Claudius, and accom- 
panied by some five or six ladies of the court, passed up the centre of 
the hall. After the imperial pair had seated themselves, the due liba- 
tions were offered up to the household gods, and the business of the 
banquet commenced. The coup-d’wil, at this instant, was singularly 
impressive. ‘The vast range of the grandest hall in Rome was filled— 
though the day had not yet gone down—with a flood of light, poured 
forth from the golden candelabras that lavishly decorated every maple- 
wood and ivory-inlaid table; the soft, luxurious couches, along which 
the patrician guests reclined, their brows crowned with chaplets of roses 
and myrtle, were of costly Tyrian dye; while the rounded pillars of 
unsullied marble that extended on either side the entire length of the 
hall, at whose further end, fronting the imperial throne, were stationed 
the statues of the higher divinities—the stupendous porphyry and ala- 
baster vases, filled with the most fragrant oriental perfumes—the quaint 
but superb costume of the musicians—the glittering military accoutre- 
ments of the household troops—the snow-white tunics of the pages— 
the spangled dresses of the masquers—the drapery of the long purple 
hangings that wound serpent-like round the columns, contrasting for- 
cibly with the stainless snow of their marble—and, above all, the 
appearance of the imperial banners that hung suspended from the 
ivory-wrought ceiling, inflaming the imagination of the spectators with 
a thousand glorious recollections ;—these various, picturesque, and impos- 
ing objects gave to the whole scene a harmony—a completeness—an 
elaborate and unparalleled magnificence. The banquet was equally 
imposing. The dishes were, for the most part, of virgin gold; and 
the goblets out of which the guests quaffed their Chian, Falernian, and 
Massic wines, sparkled with a constellation of gems. Among the chief 
dainties, were the tongues of those precious birds, pheenicopters, the 
brains of pheasants and peacocks, diluted with rare aromatic sauces, 
in a style worthy of Lucullus, rows of lampreys—together with a select 
variety of other delicacies, for which the Straits of Gibraltar—renowned 
throughout Rome for the unrivalled flavour of their scari—and the 
shores of the Carpathian sea, had been diligently ransacked. 
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At the close of the banquet, the flavour of whose viands--so Vitellius 
assured the Dacian, who reclined on the same couch beside him—would 
linger for weeks on his palate, a band of female dancers entered-the hall, 
and, at a given signal from the empress, went through a series of moye- 
ments, which, set off by the arch seductive beauty. of the fair figurantes, 
who were mostly young girls from Lesbos,—by their flashing eyes, 
instinct with fire and passion; their snowy, swan-like necks; their 
sunny, chestnut tresses, soft as silk, and luxuriant as the clustering ,ten- 
drils of the vine ; the quick, airy glancings of their taper feet. and ankles; 
and, more than all, by the slight undulating garments, which, revealing 
the exquisite outline of their figures, gave a partial glimpse also of the 
more mysterious charms they were meant to hide ;—the movements of 
these Lesbian Circes, thus variously embellished, thrilled the souls of 
all who gazed on them with that voluptuous sensibility which sometimes 
overflows the spirit in the hour of dreams. 

Sergius himself caught the contagion of the scene, and for awhile, like 
Hercules in the presence of Omphale, foreswore his hopes of glory... A 
moment served to dispel the illusion. On casting his eyes towards the 
throne where the empress sat, he suddenly encountered a face which, at 
once riveted his gaze. The countenance was that of a female, It was 
pale as death,—of a stern, commanding, but melancholy expression. The 
brow was lofty, and full of intelligence ; the lip curled, as if in scorn; 
and the fixed dark eye, as it fell with strangely malignant meaning on 
the astonished Dacian, awoke in his breast certain recollections for 
which he could not at the moment account. In vain he strove to avert 
his gaze. The stranger’s eye was on him like a spell. Bursting ,at 
length with desperate effort from the malign talisman,—‘ Who, inthe 
name of Mars,” said he to Vitellius, “is that woman? I have surely 
seen her before ; where, I cannot just now Ah! it is Cartismandua. 
What does she here? ‘Tell me, Vitellius—you, who know every .one 
about the court.” 

The epicure turned his eyes in the direction which Sergius pointed out. 

** It is, indeed, the Queen of the Silures,’ was the reply, “ who, as I 
am informed, came over here a few weeks since from Britain. Her tale 
is somewhat singular. In early life she was sent te Rome for her educa- 
tion, where she contrived to gain the good opinion of Messalina, whom 
in her stern impassioned turn of mind she not a little resembles... She 
remained here about three years, and on her return to Britain mar- 
ried ‘a prince of the Silures (by-the-by, you should know more about 
this barbarian than [ can tell you), whose tribes, by their active 
system of warfare, occasioned Claudius much annoyance, when, he 
personally headed an expedition against the western provinces, Still, 
notwithstanding her husband’s hostility, Cartismandua, as you pereeiye, 
has contrived to preserve her favour with the empress and the court,” 

“* But surely Claudius must be aware, even from the official accounts 
that I myself transmitted to him, that this very woman was, for a 
time one of the chief obstacles to the success of the Roman arms!” 

«The emperor knows nothing, and I believe cares as little, about 
Cartismandua, but that she is a very fine woinan, and a favourite .with 
Messalina, who, whether rightly or otherwise, has led him to. believe 
that the fair barbarian is a friend to the Romans. Indeed, Cartisman- 
dua herself has renouneed the throne of the Silures, confessed allegiance 
to the emperor, and publicly declared that,she is wholly averse to) the 
late insurrection of her subjects.” 
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Sergius shook his head distrustingly. “« What, when her husband has 
already escaped our clutches; and is probably the very life of this rebel- 
lion’ > Strange: infatuation! Thank Heaven, I am no courtier; my 
heart ‘would be ever on my lips.” 

«* You doubt this heroine’s sincerity,” whispered Vitellius ; ‘“ perhaps 
you are not the only one here who feels the same distrust. Cartismandua, 
from all I» have been able to glean respecting -her character, was always 
famous for her powers of intrigue. She is here, I suspect, less asa 
friend of Messalina than as a spy of the Silures. But time will shew. 
At court, one should hear all, and say nothing ;’—with which words, the 
majority of the guests—the emperor. and empress at their head—having 
by this time taken their departure, the two adventurers drank their part- 
ing cup in honour of Mercury, and retired to their separate abodes. 
Vitellius quitted the palace at once ; but Sergius lingered behind, striv- 
ing, as with rapid and vacillating footsteps he paced up and down the 
deserted hall, to account for the strange appearance of Cartismandua. 
Vain, however, were his endeavours; for the mere he attempted to 
fathom it, the deeper became the mystery. An hour had thus passed 
away; when finding all his labour fruitless, he left the hall, trusting to 
the chapter of accidents to clear up all that now appeared inexplicable. 

Just as he reached the outer vestibule, a cry, as from some person 
whose voice was stifled, struck on his ear. He listened. The sound 
was repeated: it proceeded evidently from one in agony. While 
hesitating whether or not to rush to the sufferer’s assistance, a groan, 
deeper and louder than the former, decided him; and he passed 
swiftly but silently down a long winding passage, in the direction 
whence the noise issued. At the extremity of this passage was a 
spacious bed-chamber, the door of which stood ajar. Sergius here made 
a halt, and, after looking cautiously round to satisfy himself that he was 
unwatched, pushed the door a little aside, and peeped in. What a 
spectacle presented itself to his gaze! Stretched at full length on the 
bed, his hands clenched, his mouth drawn down, his eyes staring wiklly 
in the last agonies of convulsion, lay the Emperor Claudius—him whom 
Sergius, but a few short hours before, had seen presiding at the ban- 
quet in all the flush of health, and all the pride of regal magnificence. 
On one side of him stood Messalina, pale—ghastly—horror-stricken— 
but with the glare of a demon in her eye; and on the other, a yellow, 
shrivelled old woman, who held a vial in her left hand, while with the 
right she clutched the dead emperor with a tiger-like ferocity by the 
throat. Transfixed by this horrid vision, Sergius wholly lost his self+ 
control. Though a soldier, he was no murderer ; and there was a some- 
thing in the malignant, the fiendish aspect of the two wretches before 
him that made his very flesh creep. 

Searcely knowing what he was about, he stood motionless as a statue. 
Presently, he heard footseps advancing towards him. Nearer they came 
——neanrer—nearer still—and already they were within a yard of the 
door. Amn instant,-~it was flung wide open, and the intruder detected ! 
Messalina’ was the first to make the discovery. Her countenance 
blazed’ with uncontrollable passion. After a pause, during which 
each fixed an anxious gaze on the other, “Hah! hah!” she said, 
with a frantic laugh, “you have, then, found out that I am a murderess ! 
True, I am the assassin of that thing which rots before you. I glo 
inthe deed. He stood between me and my gratification ; he even medi+ 
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tated my disgrace.. Behold my revenge !’—-and she pointed sneer- 
ingly towards the body, which her attendant, Locusta, was busy cover- 
ing up-——“ To you, however,” she added, addressing Sergius, with a 
softness of manner still more frightful than her. vielence, “ I, mean no 
harm: be silent, and you are safe. To-morrow, Nero will be proclaimed 
emperor ; and on your discretion depends whether you are still to head 
we expedition to Britain. Away !”—and she waved him backward with 
r arm. 

. The Dacian obeyed without a word. Though he felt pity for his 
benefactor, and the utmost indignation towards his assassins, yet, after 
the first shock had subsided, self-interest resumed the mastery, his 
better feelings were extinguished by his ambition, and having by this 
time wholly recovered his presence of mind, he quitted the scene of 
guilt, resolved as soon as possible to blot out from his recollection the 
atrocious crime of which he had been the unwilling eye-witness. 

. The next day—it having been publicly announced that Claudius had 
died of a fit brought on by excess—Nero was proclaimed emperor ; and 
in less than a fortnight afterwards, the army intended for the invasion of 
Britain was ready to depart. On the morning of the day appointed for 
sailing, an august sacrifice was offered up in the Temple of Mars, at which 
both Nero and Messalina, whose religious zeal was just then notorious, pre- 
sided in person. This duty fulfilled, the troops, to the number of sixty 
thousand, embarked on board a squadron of fast sailing gallies. Sergius, 
whom at his earnest intercession Manlius accompanied, was among the 
last who quitted the shore. He had remained behind to receive the 
final commands of the court, and having bid adieu to his friends, was 
just entering his galley, when his arm was suddenly grasped by a sooth- 
NER who, stepping forth from the crowd, whispered in his ear, 
«« Remember the Ides of May!” Before the Dacian could reply to this 
mysterious warning, the augur had vanished ; and Manlius, impatient 
of further delay, hurried his commander on board. The next minute, 
the sound of a trumpet announced that all was ready. The signal was 
made for sailing—the rowers took their stations—the huge sails were 
unfurled—and slowly the majestic pageant bore down the Tiber, ’mid 
the cheers of thousands who thronged the water’s edge. 

. While the Roman reinforcements were thus shaping their course 
towards Britain, the Druids were not inactive. Having freed South 
Wales, at least for the time being, they resolved so to consolidate 
their, energies as to render difficult, if not impracticable, all further 
attempts at invasion on the part of the Romans. With this view, 
they drew troops together from all quarters of Wales, strengthened 
every defenceless outpost, and established a strict line of communica-~ 
tion from north to south of the neighbouring provinces. In all this, 
their Arch-Druid, a warrior of surprising energies of mind, was their 
leader. His ingenuity supplied them with resources ; his eloquence 
inflamed, his perseverance kept alive their enthusiasm. By means of 
spies selected for the occasion, he obtained early and authentic intelli- 
gence respecting the movements of the Romans, the numbers of their 
troops, the name and qualifications of their general, the place and even 
the period of their landing ; so that when, after a forced march through 
the west of Britain, Sergius once again encamped in the neighbourhood 
of the Black Mountains, he found himself opposed to an enemy whose 
vigilance was unremitting, and whose resources, husbanded with extreme 
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care, presented a more formidable obstacle than ever to the progress of 
the Roman arms. 

» It was towards the close of a long summer evening in May, that the 
united forces of the Silures, the Ordovices, and some neighbouring tribes, 
under the command of the Arch-Druid, assembled to the number of 
between sixty and seventy thousand in the recesses of one of those thick 
forests with which Carmarthenshire was formerly over-run. Aware that 
the decisive moment of his country’s destiny was at hand, the supreme 
pontiff resolved to take this, perhaps, his last opportunity, of solemnly 
appealing to the patriotic feelings of his countrymen. Accordingly, 
all the different sects of the Druids were brought together from the 
remotest quarters of Wales, and, at this particular juncture of our tale, 
stood silent at their respective posts, awaiting only the departure of day 
to commence their solemn sacrifice in honour of Hesus, their god 
of war. 

The spot where they were assembled was an open space, hemmed in 
on every side by thick plantations of the sacred oak. In the centre was 
an enclosure, the sides of which were formed by large bread pillars of 
unhewn stone, arranged in a circular form, left open at the top, and 
with a considerable space between each. In the middle of the area thus 
formed, stood the cromlech, or altar, consisting of four wide stones, one 
of which was placed in a sloping direction over the others, which were 
disposed edgewise, and profusely strewed with oak-leaves. At a dis- 
tance round the altar, stood in trembling reverence the silent troops of 
the Silures, filling up the plain with their numbers; and nearer, the 
different sects of the Druids, the Bards, the Eubates, and the nobler 
order of Druidesses. Within, arrayed ina white robe of serge, which 
flowed down to his ankles, stood the Arch-Druid himself, with a green 
glass amulet suspended round his neck by a silver chain, a wand in his 
hand, and two milk-white bulls, their horns wreathed with the hallowed 
misletoe, beside him. While a vestige of light yet lingered in the west, 
he stood silent, and apparently absorbed in prayer ; but no sooner had 
the shades of night fallen, than he summoned his attendant priests ; and 
instantly, as if by magic, a thousand torches flashed through the dark- 
ness of the forest. .The ceremonies of the oblation then commenced. 
The steers were offered up to Hesus, and as their blood flowed 
round the cromlech, the Bards chaunted their hymns ; after which, 
the vast multitude drew in a closer circle round the outer temple, 
from the highest point of which the Arch-Druid addressed them 
on the mysterie3 of their religion—on the sacred public duties they 
would ere long be summoned to perform—and on the eternal bliss 
that awaited them hereafter, should those duties be fulfilled in a worthy 
spirit. Death, he assured them, was but a partial change of the human 
frame, which would be for the better or the worse, according to each 
individual’s deserts. Nothing perished—nothing became extinct. An 
inherent principle of vitality pervaded the material universe. The soul, 
after it quitted its fleshly tabernacle, transmigrated into other bodies. 
The spirit of the patriot roamed the desart in the majestic similitude of 
the free-born lion; or as the eagle, whose gaze can pierce the sun, tra- 
versed the regions of air, exulting in the consciousness of strength, and 
light, and liberty. In the fulness of years, such transmigrations ceased ; 
and the immortal soul, its task on earth fulfilled, mounted on seraphs’ 
wings to heaven. 
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Scarcely ‘had the Arch-Druid ceased, when'a murmur arese ‘dt the 
further end of the assembly, the clash of arms was heard, and presently 
a‘spy burst through the throng, and after conversing’ apart for’ ‘a’ few 
minutes with the Arch-Druid, announced to those round the cromleéch’ 
that the Roman army was already encamped within four miles of the 
forest, and then disappeared as suddenly as he had arrived. in 

This intelligence seemed to take all parties by surprise ; but aware that 
no time was to be lost, the Druids threw themselves into the body of their 
countrymen, whom by look, gesture, and declamation, they excited to 
the highest enthusiasm. As these priestly warriors moved to and fro 
among their respective tribes, their appearance, heightened by the glare 
of the torches, which fell with a sort of spectral radiance on their wild 
and picturesque apparel, seemed more than mortal. The scene, too— 
and the hour—and the solemn stillness of the vast patriarchal forest, 
which was broken only at intervals by the savage yells of the Britons, 
confirmed the spell of their influence ; and long before day-break, they 
had arranged their plans, broken up their encampment, and the majo- 
rity of them set forth, each at the head of his tribe, in the direction net 
the Roman army. 

This last, on their parts, were equally desirous of bringing on a gene- 
ral engagement. Aware that the Britons were assembled in vast num- 
bers on the frontiers of the province, flushed with their late successes, 
and confident of future triumphs, Sergius determined to await their 
approach without the forest, well knowing that to attempt to penetrate 
its recesses would almost ensure his destruction. Accordingly, at the 
very hour when the Druids were busy offering up their sacrifices, he’ 
commanded his troops to halt ; and having seen his directions scrupu- 
lously fulfilled, the camp pitched at the outskirts of the broad plain of 
Carrick-Sawthy, and the requisite preparations made for the morrow’s 
engagement, he retired alone to his tent. 

It was a calm night, the air was light and pleasant, and as Sergius sat 
looking out towards the gloomy ridges of the Black Mountains, and the 
Towy, which, tinselled by the star-light, wound like a silver thread 
rotind' the ‘meadows at their base, he recognised the identical spot 
where; but a short time before, he had seen Caradoe and Cartismandua 
brought captives to his tent. This recollection induced a train of no 
very agreeable reflections. The uncertainty, too, which involved the 
fate of the British prince, combined with the circumstance of 
Sergius’s mysterious rencontre with Cartismandua at Rome, deepened 
his ‘pensive vein; and he felt assured that while two such plotting 
agents survived, his conquest of the Silures would be a task of no ordi- 
nary difficulty. 

To escape these intrusive ideas, the soldier quitted his tent, and moved 
towards an adjacent eminence, whence he could command a view of his 
whole encampment. All there lay tranced in death-like slumber. |The 
watch-fires were burnt out; the unruffled standards drooped beside 
the tents, and not a sound could be heard, but the measured tread of 
the sentinel, as he paced to and fro along his post. After satisfying 
himself that the outposts were properly secured, Sergius returned to 
his tent, but had scarcely laid himself down to sleep when a slight 
rustling was heard without ; the curtains were withdrawn, and Manlius 
stood before him. There was an air of mingled sadness and determination 


in ‘his aspect that at once fixed the Dacian’s notice. 
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§ Hah, Manlius,” he said, “ whence come‘ you? ’ This is no time for 
visiting. L concluded you were asleep hours since.” 

“ | have just, left the British outposts,” was the youth’s reply, “ who, 
deceived by my dress and manner, mistook me for one of their own spies. 
Hence I had a brief opportunity of glancing at their forces, which, 
though strong in point of numbers, seem undisciplined and full of 
apprehension.” 

« Noble youth!” rejoined Sergius, “ your daring does you infinite 
credit, and shall not be forgotten in my next dispatches to the em- 

ror.” 

Manlius bowed low, and made answer, “ Your next dispatches, Gene- 
ral! Have you then forgotten the warning voice of the augur,—‘ Re- 
member the Ides of May?’ To-morrow is the first of the Ides. How, 
then, do you know that the next dispatches may not be written of, 
instead of bv, you? But perhaps you are not superstitious ; perhaps 
you have no presentiment of misfortune ?”” 

Like an adder’s hiss, these few words, spoken in a tone barely above 
a whisper, rung in the Dacian’s ear. He regarded the speaker with a 
look that seemed to imply, “ You know more than you feel inclined to 
confess regarding the secret of my destiny ;” but being answered with a 
gaze bold in conscious innocence, he faltered out, “ You are a strange 
youth, Manlius ; I hardly know what to make of you. My good offices 
you reject, as if they were beneath consideration ; promotion seems not 
your object, nor civil nor military renown; yet, though you neither 
court my confidence nor solicit my affection, you appear desirous of 
laying me under perpetual obligations to you. Say, whence this strange 
contradiction of character?” 

“I am the son of a Numidian chief,” rejoined Manlius, with a 
laugh; ‘“ and inconsistency in act and deed is, as you ought by 
this time to have known, the main feature in the character of an 
African. I profess neither to be better nor wiser than the rest of my 
tribe, though a long acquaintance with Roman manners ought perhaps 
to have sobered down, if not eradicated, the defects of nature.” 

“ Well, well,” interrupted the Dacian quickly, but not with ill 
nature, “I seek not to know more about you, than you yourself 
choose to communicate. You are a moody, petulant youth—crazed, 
probably, for love of some Brundisian fair one. Is it not so? Ah! I 
see the question has stirred you; so I will not further distress your 
But, bark! the sentinels are changing their posts. You had better now 
retire, and snatch a few hours’ sleep, else to-morrow’s exertions. will 
make sad inroads on your sickly frame.” 

At this instant, the shrill tones of the trumpet announced the last 
change of the watch. The youth caught at the sound, and wrapping 
his cloak round him, bade Sergius a hurried adieu, and retired to his 
own quarters. 

Lett once more alone, the Dacian, after vainly endeavouring to sleep, 
sunk again into one of those fits of despondency which as often pre- 
cede as follow periods of excitement. It was not that he doubted the 
issue, of the morrow’s engagement. Far from it. His fantastic young 
protége’s communication had convinced him that he had little to appre- 
hend..trom the raw, undisciplined barbarians. Still less did he fear for 
himself. In, animal courage, at least, he was a true Roman warrior. What, 
then, occasioned his depression? It was the augur’s mysterious pre- 
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diction respecting the Ides of May—that prediction, against which cou- 
rage and discipline, and skill and experience, were alike incompetent 
to defend him. In vain he strove to shake off the gloom with which 


this reflection inspired him. The very hour served to enhance it. What - 


is there in the sabbath stillness of midnight that should thus fling a yet 
deeper shade over the brow of thought? The stars that, like lamps 
hung up on high, send down a tranquil radiance upon earth ; the moon, 
that treads the steadfast floors of heaven in the very spirit of peace and 
beauty ; the breeze, that brings the various harmonies of creation to the 
listening ear of reflection, softening the rude, and heightening the pen- 
sive cadences of birds, and streams, and waterfalls, till the very soul of 
sacred melody seems breathing in them,—surely, these are objects to 
uplift and solemnize, not to degrade and dispirit, contemplation ! Where, 
then, lies the secret of the dark spell which night usually holds over 
the feelings. Not in its encouragement of, but in its stern monopoly 
over, thought! In the power with which it compels meditation, and, 
by consequence, melancholy ; for, with the majority, reflection is but 
another word for sadness. Night—shadowy, mysterious, phantom- 
peopled Night—the avenger—the searcher of the soul—the spirit of 
many tones,—Night shuts out the busy interests which distract atten- 
tion during the day, and throws man on his own mental resources. It 
brings him face to face with his Creator, and bids him feel that his 
inmost thoughts are stripped naked, and scrutinized by Celestial Intelli- 
gence! By day, the world steals between man and his Maker, render- 
ing callous the finer organs of humanity; but by night that world is 
shut out ; its hold over the mind is let go; its petty, miserable intrigues 
find their fitting level ; and every object over which the eye ranges, every 
sound which falls upon the ear—are so many helps by which the spirit 
of reflection mounts to heaven. Memory, too—the spectral figure of 
Memory—walks, like other phantoms, chiefly by night ; and who, even 
among the most impassive and unenlightened, can look upon her awful 
form without a shudder ? 

Sergius was a rude soldier; but he was not without his moments 
of reflection, and even tenderness—the deeper, perhaps, inasmuch 
as they were rare and unlooked-for; and as he now recalled the 
recollection of the thousands whom his ruthless ambition had blotted 
out from the book of life ; as his eye glanced along the array of tents 
that gleamed in the starlight around him, and the conviction forced 
itself on his mind, that of the multitudes thus entranced in slumber, num- 
bers would, ere the morrow’s sunset, lie stretched on earth, exchanging 
a transient for an eternal sleep,—a pang shot across his heart; and it 
was not till the early cock had crowed, that he was enabled to get an 
hour’s hurried repose. 

The important day had now arrived which was to decide the destiny 
of the South Britons. The morning broke bright and unclouded; the 
mists were fast steaming up from the vallies, and rolling off the sides of 
the Black Mountains ; and the hum of human voices, the neighing of 
steeds, and the sharp, shrill clank of armour, began to be heard along 
the lines of the. Roman tents. 

Sergius was among the first astir in the field. With the first sound of 
the trumpet he had laughed off the depressing reveries of night ; and as 
he mounted his war-horse, and galloped from squadron to squadron, 
followed by a glittering cavalcade of officers, the sternness of the soldier 
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crushed out in-his.breast the kindlier feelings of the man, as things 
beneath contempt. Manlius joined him at this instant, and after one or 
two. indifferent remarks, directed his attention towards the army of the 
Siluves, which, as the morning vapours drew up, was distinetly visible 
at. the further end of Carrick-Sawthy, backed by a ridge of the Black 
Mountains, accessible only to those acquainted with their secret passes, 
and, beyond that ridge, by the forest, in whose labyrinthine recesses the 
sacrifices of the preceding night had been performed. 

The plain, in which the battle was to be fought, formed a sandy 
amphitheatre, about three miles in circumference, divided into equal 
sections by the Towy, over which a rustic bridge was thrown, dotted 
with masses of granite—the same as on Dartmoor are styled Tors—and 
bordered on every side by hills, of which the Black Mountains formed 
by far the loftiest and most precipitous chain. At the foot of these hills, 
the soil of the plain lost its dry arid character, constituting a series of 
small daisied meadows, watered by branches of the Towy, and sloping 
gently towards the base of the hills, especially towards that of the 
Black Mountains, where stood a little village of the Silures, in whose 
immediate vicinity the British troops were now stationed. 

Sergius no sooner beheld the enemy thus advantageously posted, than 
he dismissed Manlius with orders to his different prefects to bring up 
their cohorts and arrange them in order of battle, while he himself rode 
forward to reconnoitre more closely the position of the Silures. To his 
no little surprise, he found the barbarians drawn up in a compact, not to 
say a scientific manner. In front was posted a strong body of cavalry, 
armed with copper-headed spears and shields, each squadron of which 
was divided by an almost countless host of infantry, whose defensive 
armour consisted of a weighty broad-sword, and leather shield studded 
with brass nails ; and the two wings were composed of chariots pro- 
vided with scythes fixed to the axle-trees, and manned by veteran leaders 
of the different tribes. Nothing, in short, could be more complete than 
the general disposition of the Britons ; and Sergius, who beheld them 
with the practised eye of a soldier. rode back to his encampment with 
involuntary admiration of their tactics. 

The Roman army had by this time formed on the middle of the plain, 
in order of battle; and a more gallant body of men, more efficient in 
equipment, more disciplined and more inured to victory, never fought 
under the banners of the empire. The Dacian stationed himself at their 
head, full in front of the legion, which was supported on either side by 
some picked Illyrian cohorts ; and as he rode, sword in hand, along the 
line, with his noble war-horse bounding under him, as if he “ snuffed 
the battle afar off,” his martial air, his glittering armour, which blazed like 
a sheet of fire in the sunshine, and, above all, his proud smile of con- 
fidence, woke corresponding energy in the hearts of his soldiers, which 
was heightened to enthusiasm when the gallant warrior, after pointin 
to the enemy with outstretched sword, and bidding the trumpet soun 
— charge, spurred his horse towards them, and bade his legion 

ollow. 

J ust at this crisis, Manlius, who was stationed on foot in the rear, 
turning with a smile towards a prefect who stood next him, whispered, 
“€ We shall have hotter work than I had foreseen, for the Druids are 
posting themselves in front. Hark to their shouts! They come—they 
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An instant—and the foremost ranks of the Britons had borne down 
like an avalanche on the legion. Such was the impetuosity of their 
charge, that the flower of the Roman army wavered, till Sergius, 
snatching a standard from one of the centurions near him, waved it 
aloft, and shouting at the very top of his voice, “ Soldiers! stand firm ; 
will you fly before a handful of barbarians?” dashed into the thickest of 
the ight, followed close by the legion, and the Illyrian cohorts. En- 
raged at this desperate opposition, the Druids, who, on the advance of 
their front ranks, had retired towards the chariots at either wing, now 
commanded these reserves to advance. Their orders were no sooner 
issued than obeyed. Up came the dreaded cavalry with a shock that 
nothing could resist. The sharp scythes mowed a passage right and 
left before them ; the horses, goaded to their utmost speed, threw the 
Roman infantry into complete disorder, while the charioteers increased 
the confusion by the cloud of lances which they hurled forward with 
unerring precision. The moment was a critical one for the imperial 
troops. On every side they saw their infantry drop in hundreds, each 
soldier at his post, cool and collected even in the hour of death ; and 
the majority of them would at once have retreated, in order to gain time 
for rallying, had not a timely charge by the main body of the cavalry, 
restored them in some degree to order and to confidence. 

In this manner the battle had continued the greater part of the day, 
inclining at one period to the Silures, and at another to their invaders, 
both of whom had sustained immense losses; when, suddenly, on the 
outskirts of the plain, a tremendous shout was heard ; immense masses 
of troops appeared to be issuing from the British village ; and the 
exhausted Romans were thunderstruck by the approach of, what seemed 
to them, a fresh army of barbarians. Manlius was the first to perceive 
this reinforcement, and paralyzed at the sight, cried, “ A second arm 
is advancing to our destruction!” cast away his arms, and fled with 
the speed of an arrow across the plain. This was the signal for retreat. 
An uncontrollable panic seized the whole Roman army. In vain Ser- 
gius did his best to stop them. In vain he rode from cohort to cohort, 
and galloped about the plain like a madman, imploring—threatening— 
encouraging his troops to return. Nothing could restore their con- 
fidence. They threw down their arms, and rushed in confused masses 
_ the field, bearing the Dacian himself along with them in their 

ight. 

Evening was now drawing on: the Silures, having returned from a 
hot pursuit of their enemies, had already recrossed the mountain-passes ; 
and all was gloom and silence on Carrick-Sawthy. Now and then, the 
— of some dying wretch, or the screams of the ravens, who 

overed delighted above their feast, broke the stillness of the scene ; but 
even these at last ceased: and the sum went down on a noiseless plain, 
where death had anticipated the work of years. But where was Ser- 
gius? Where was he who, at day-break, had summoned his troops 
to arms in all the pride of confidence and glory? Dejected, almost 
broken-hearted, mind and body alike sunk in abject torpor, he made 
no further efforts, but resigned himself sullenly to despair. At the 
extremity of the plain, he encountered Manlius. Stung with a recol- 
lection of the youth’s cowardice,—“ Rash, infatuated fool!” he ex- 
claimed, “ your timidity has ruined all ; the emperor shall be informed 
of your conduct.” 
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“ The emperor ?” replied Manlius ; “ never !—But come,” he added, 
in his most soothing manner, “ the damage is not irretrievable ; if my 
blunder has occasioned you the loss of a battle, it is fit that my inge- 
nuity should restore it.” 

« Restore it? Alas! what is there left to restore? Can you restore 
me my gallant troops? Can you put life into my martyred legion ? 
Can you heal my wounded honour,—or cool this fever in my brain ?”— 
(striking his hands passionately against his forehead). “ By the eternal 
Mars! Manlius, you drive me mad. Another such word of mockery, 
and I strike you dead.” 

The youth stood calm and unmoved ; and after waiting till the sol- 
dier’s phrenzy had in part expended itself, replied, “ I deserve your 
reproaches ; but indeed—indeed—I did all for the best. Meanwhile, 
fortune has not wholly deserted us. Our army, it is true, is disper- 
sed ; but thousands yet survive, smarting under a sense of dishonour, 
and burning to retrieve their loss. To-morrow we can rally, and lead 
them against the enemy ; but at present let me guide you to the only 
secure place of shelter that this country affords, and which I discovered 
last night on my return from the British encampment, where we can 
discuss our future operations.—Quick, Sergius! for I hear the tramp 
of the enemy’s horse.” 

With these words, the youth grasped his companion by the arm, and 
forcing him behind an immense block of granite, the pair had barely 
time to conceal themselves, when a squadron of the Silures came thun- 
dering by. 

When the enemy had passed, Manlius, after looking cautiously round 
him, ventured forth from his concealment, and whispering Sergius to 
follow, hastened across the plain in the direction of the Black Moun- 
tains. Lost to every thing but a sense of his own dishonour, the Dacian 
passively obeyed. He made not the slightest inquiries as to whither his 
guide intended to lead him, but with downcast looks and trembling pace 
followed sullenly in his track. By the time they reached the end of the 
plain, the west had become dark. The winding crags of the mountains 
stood boldly out before them, tinted with a myriad shades and colours 
-—some black as the raven’s wing, some grey with lichens and wild 
mosses, and some bloody with the red sand-stone. At the base of this 
steep chain, stood the long straggling village to which we have before 
alluded, whose huts, composed merely of stakes, interwoven with wat- 
tles, and covered in at the top with rude skins, had been apparently 
deserted for some hours. Not a voice saluted the travellers as they 
passed ; not a light glanced out from any of the quaint, shapeless 
hovels ; solitude, and that of the most cheerless character, was around 
them, excepting when some sheep-dog barked, or some shy stray goat 
butted at their passing shadows. 

_A few minutes sufficed to carry Sergius and his guide beyond the 
village, when they at once began to climb the long acclivities of the 
mountains. At first their ascent was gradual, and comparatively safe in 
point of footing ; but as they gained a higher elevation, the difficulties 
of the road increased. In one place, their route led them across a morass, 
the shallow surface of which kept continually undulating as they passed 
over it; in another, they were compelled to creep on hands and knees 
up the sides of one of those rugged channels which had been eaten into 
by the hungry winter torrents, with a deep tarn beneath them, and a 
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mass of loose stones and rocks above ; and, in a third, to wind round 
the brow of a precipice, where one false step would have hurled them 
headlong into the black abyss that yawned a hundred fathoms below. 
A brisk, keen wind, which came roaring through the hollow clefts of 
the mountains, added not a little to their danger ; for at one moment all 
would be hushed and still, and the next, a blast would rush upon them 
with the force of an avalanche, bearing down with it in its progress 
confused heaps of clay and stone, and blocks of wood. Altogether, the 
route, though of no great moment or hazard perhaps to experienced 
mountaineers like the Silures, yet to such a novice as Sergius, whose 
campaigns, previous to those in West Britain, had been chiefly restricted 
to the flat marshy provinces of Belgium, teemed with difficulty, if not 
absolute danger. 

They had continued the ascent for upwards of an hour, when Man- 
lius, overcome with excessive fatigue, was obliged reluctantly to make 
ahalt. For the first time since they quitted the plain, Sergius now 
addressed him.—“ Where are you leading me to? Tell me at once, and 
without reserve, or I will go no further.” 

“ Have a moment’s patience,” replied the youth, drawing his breath 
with difficulty ; “ the fatigues of this day have so exhausted me that I 
can hardly speak.” Then, in a subdued tone, rendered tremulous by 
extreme weariness, “I am searching for a cave which I passed last 
night in a gorge of these mountains. The mouth is so effectually con- 
cealed by underwood, that it will afford us secure shelter till day-break, 
when we can rejoin the remains of our army.” 

A long sigh from Sergius was the sole reply to this explanation. The 
allusion to his shattered troops had gathered again those clouding 
thoughts which the excitement of the walk had in part dispelled ; 
and as he sat with folded arms on a fragment of rock that jutted 
out into the pass from the black wall of precipice above him, he might 
have been mistaken for one of those weird spirits with which the wild 
fancies of the Britons loved to people their native mountains. 

After half an hour’s delay, during which Manlius vainly strove to 
compose himself to sleep, “ Let us hasten on,” he said, rising, but not 
without an effort, from his seat ; “ the cave cannot be far distant ; and 
if we sit loitering longer on this crag, the wind will chill our limbs so, 
that we shall not be able to stir.” 

Again the travellers set forward on their route, guided by the light of 
the risen moon, which, struggling through a grey pall of ragged and 
spongy clouds, threw strange fitful gleams upon the landscape. They 
had now gained the highest accessible point of the pass, whence an 
almost endless expanse of prospect lay stretched before and behind 
them. The moon, which for a few moments stood unclouded in the 
sky, enabled them to look back on the road which they had just tra- 
versed. It ran along the edge of an abrupt, thunder-splintered preci- 
pice. A billowy sea of mountains lay below it, some robed in mist, 
some lifting high their grey naked heads into the air, and some robed 
to the very summit with forest pines. Beyond where the mountains 
sloped towards level ground, slept in peaceful loveliness the silent plain 
of Carrick-Sawthy. Sergius knew it at a glance: it was the fatal scene 
of his morning’s encounter. Shuddering, he averted his head, and 
passed on, listening with far more congenial feelings to the sepulchral 
voice of the wind, which at intervals bore to his ear the how! of the 
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wolf or wild fox. Occasionally he paused, till the free unshackled 
moon should render his path more distinct ; and in the cloud-topped 
mountain, with crag upon crag towering to a dizzy height above hm— 
and before him, at the extremity of the pass, a black wood, tremendous 
in its depth of gloom—he recognized a withering spirit of desolation, like 
that which chilled his own heart. 

It was during one of these pauses, that Manlius pointed out to his 
notice a cataract, which, crossing the road immediately in front, went 
shouting and leaping headlong down a ravine a few yards before them. 
Down this steep declivity, the youth informed him they must proceed ; 
and in a few minutes, himself setting the example, picked his way from 
crag to crag, grasping fast by the shrubs that grew out beside the water- 
fall. With some difficulty they accomplished the descent, which brought 
them once more on level ground, and at the very entrance of the forest. 
Manlius here halted, and looking around him, exclaimed, “ The cave 
must be somewhere hereabouts ;” and quitting his companion, moved 
forward to reconnoitre. 

He had not been a quarter of an hour absent, when a few straggling 
lights were seen glimmering through the wood. Sergius started with 
astonishment ; but at that instant his guide returned. His step was 
tottering, his countenance corpse-like in its hue, his eye had a fixed 
stony stare, his voice was broken by convulsive agitation.—“ Dacian !” 
he said, in a tone which sounded like a wind among tombs, “ the 
Ides of May are come!” Then before the soldier could prepare himself 
for what was to ensue, he shouted aloud, in the direction whence the 
lights had been seen to glimmer, “ Approach, and seize your victim !” 
Immediately a loud tumult was heard ; the torches flashed nearer ; and 
a body of men, rushing out from ambush, laid hold of the Dacian 
and his guide, and bore them swiftly onwards into the forest. 

A very few minutes, during which brief space not a word transpired 
on either side, brought the party to the end of their journey. Here 
they halted in a broad open space, encircled with the troops of the 
Silures, and bright as day with innumerable torches. Before Ser- 
gius could recover the surprise into which this unexpected catastrophe 
had thrown him, he found himself placed in front of the cromlech, and 
surrounded by a body of Druids, in whose silent but expressive faces 
he at once read his death-warrant. Above him, on the rude steps of the 
altar, stood the Arch-Druid arrayed in the robe of sacrifice, and 
before him Manlius, who was by this time at liberty. Sergius was the 
first to break silence. Fixing a stern gaze on his guide, before whose 
eagle glance, however, his spirit quailed in spite of itself,—* Whence 
this surprise?” he said; “ who and what are you, Manlius? Speak, 
why have you thus betrayed me ?” 

“Who am I? Fool! can you so soon have forgotten? But no 
matter ; your memory will be stronger presently.” With these words, 
he stepped aside, and stooping down to a small streamlet that trickled 
through the cromlech, washed the dark stains of the whartle-berry 
from his face, dashed the military cap from his brow, the light but 
ample tunic from his breast, and then advanced full in front of the 
captive. 

“« Now, tyrant! do you recognise me now ?” he said. 

One glance—one brief, shuddering glance—sufficed to shew Sergius 
who it was that stood before him. 
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“ Eternal Mars!” he exclaimed, “ it is the Queen of the Silures! It 
is Cartismandua herself !”—and he placed his hands upon his eyes to 
shut out the horrid vision. 

« Yes, it is Cartismandua—that wretch, whose life you have 
rendered one long protracted curse. Mighty warrior! where was your 
sagacity, where your foresight, when you suffered her to pass so long 
unnoticed ?>—Listen, while, thread by thread, I unwind the thick web 
of wiles in which for months you have been tightly folded. Caradoc— 
my husband Hah! I see you have not yet forgotten that name. 
Too well you remember the foul, the degrading insults, to which you 
subjected that free-born prince.” 

“ He was a rebel,” retorted Sergius. 

“ He was a patriot,” interrupted Cartismandua: “ but, rebel or 
patriot, he is now amply avenged.” She then proceeded as follows, in 
a voice stern and commanding, but broken at intervals by an intense 
spasmodic emotion, which she vainly strove to check :— 

“ On the evening of that day which saw my husband a slave, myself 
an exile, I quitted your camp a lost, broken-hearted wretch. My 
very soul seemed crushed out. I was fit only to be a slave—cven your's. 
For four long months did this spell bow me to earth. For four long 
months did I meanly sue for death, wandering a beggar through the 
land where I had once reigned as queen. At last, one night, as I 
lay alone on the bare crag, a vision passed before me. I stood in the 
Roman camp, a second time a supplicant. You were there, encircled 
as before by soldiers ; and as you spurned my prayer, you thrust me 
with your foot from your presence, and added a term of stinging 
insult. Your prefects and centurions laughed, while I But my 
brain reels at the thought. With the torture of that moment, I awoke. 
My blood was all fire—my throat parched with ashes! ‘Shall the 
tyrant triumph,” I cried, ‘ while I pine here unrevenged?’ The free 
winds repeated my words ; rock repeated it to rock ; mountain shouted 
it aloud to mountain, from whose mysterious depths came up the solemn 
reply—Revence! From that moment a change came over me. My 
prostrate soul was uplifted ; the undying spirit of Vengeance absorbed 
my every thought. For thisaloneI consented to endure existence. This was 
the food—the manna on which I throve. With the thirst for retribu- 
tion came also the means of its accomplishment. Open violence, I knew, 
would do nothing—cunning alone could succeed. While ruminating 
on my plans, Caradoc escaped from your clutches. We met; but it 
was the meeting of two joyless, dishonoured creatures, whose hearts 
were tombs, in which all happy thoughts lay buried. From him I 
learned the news of your recal to Rome. ‘ Now, then, or never,’ I 
said, ‘ must the blow be struck.’ My plans were soon arranged. Cara- 
doc—who, disgusted with sovereignty, had assumed the rank of Arch- 
Druid—was to rouse his countrymen ; while I—disguised as a patrician 
of Numidian descent—was to insinuate myself into your presence.” 

“ Fool, fool!” interrupted Sergius, dashing his hand to his brow. 

Cartismandua proceeded.—“ You are surprised that in the youth 
Manlius you could not recognize the Queen of the Silures. Alas! 
misery had done her work too well: disguise was superfluous. There 
is no mask like that which care throws over the countenance. But 
complete concealment alone could ensure success, and nothing was to 
be left to chance. You will ask, why I did not at once revenge 
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myself by your death. I had the strongest motives to restrain me. Had 
I murdered you, my own destruction would have followed, and my 
revenge been incomplete. By keeping always near your person, I was 
sure of my victim, might perhaps mould him to my purposes, and daily 
feast my eyes with the thoughts of a luxurious vengeance! We 
sailed for Rome. There I renewed my court connexions, and, 
through the influence of Messalina, ensured the favour of Claudius. 
By this means I was enabled to transmit intelligence to Caradoc. Now 
came the crowning glory of my policy. Tyrant! it was through 
my influence with the empress that you obtained the command of 
the Roman army! To attain this grand point, I publicly re- 
nounced my country, and swore allegiance to Rome, while in secret I 
still kept up my communication with the Druids. You wonder at my 
craft, my fiendish—call it by what name you will—subtlety. You 
wonder that I could so long smile—and fawn—and flatter—while re- 
venge was rankling at my heart. Fool! do you not know that the 
deeper the passion, the softer is the voice, the smoother the counte- 
nance? Shallow streams brawl and sputter along their channels; the 
deep flood rolls on with scarce a murmur. All went on as I could have 
desired. You were invited to attend the imperial banquet. There, 
for the first time, our eyes met. But you, ideot that you were, had not 
wit enough to fathom my mystery ! 

« At length the day arrived for your departure. An augur—who he 
was I cannot even surmise—pronounced your doom. It was probably 
a random prediction, but I felt it was prophetic ; and, fearful of its 
effects, hurried you at once on board. From that hour to the 
present, I have been in constant communication with the Britons. Last 
night—only last night—I met their chiefs by appointment in this very 
spot, informed them of your approach, of the state and equipment of your 
army, proposed that manceuvre by which—after being inactive through- 
out the battle—I led you to suppose that a second army was advancing 
against you ; and by my flight—the time and mode of which were both 
preconcerted—achieved your downfall, and revenged my husband, 
my country, and myself.” 

As Cartismandua concluded, she drew herself up to her full height. 
Her bosom heaved, her whole nature seemed to dilate with the exulting 
idea of a full and bloody vengeance. But the effort was beyond her 
strength. Suddenly her eye lost its fire, her voice its energy ; and 
turning with a saddened glance to Sergius, she pointed towards the 
mountains which they had both so lately: passed. ‘ There,” she added, 
and her heart seemed breaking as she spoke, “ there, beyond that lofty 
chain lies the plain of Carrick-Sawthy. There my doom was sealed in 
this world. My husband a slave, degraded by the lash, and tortured 
by the mockery of slaves—myself an outcast, and left at liberty solely 
from a haughty tyrant’s contempt for my power—was it for me thus 
humbled, thus by one vile blow struck down from the pedestal, to which 
my pride as a queen, as a woman, as a Briton, as the daughter of one 
prince, and the wife of another, had exalted itself—was it for me, thus 
trodden to earth, to presume to rise again? Never! Pride like mine 
knows but one fall. It is no willow to rear its head when the blast has 
blown over it. Wretch! tarn your eyes upon these haggard features. 
Remember what I once was, see to what you have reduced me! But 
for you, I might have been a happy mother. But for you, I might 
have given a long line of Princes to my country, have watched them 
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grow up around me, and in their noble forms and manly senti- 
ments have traced their father’s nature. But all is over now. No 
child of mine shall ever live to bless his mother’s memory. The axe is 
at the root—the worm at the core—and this blighted, shrivelled form 
shall never more put forth bud or blossom. Caradoc—my husband— 
my Before she could complete the sentence, her whole form 
became convulsed, and she sank sobbing and half inanimate at the foot 
of the cromlech. 

The Arch-Druid now advanced. He had marked this impressive 
scene—which, though it takes up some room in the narration, passed 
in a comparatively short space of time—with visible impatience ; but no 
sooner did he see Cartismandua fall, than his strong emotion got the 
better of him, and hastily advancing, he consigned her to the especial care 
of the nearest Druid, and addressed himself to Sergius, who had listened 
to the latter part of Cartismandua’s details with a sullenness bordering 
upon vacancy. 

But the deep, solemn tones of the Arch-Druid roused him to some- 
thing like attention. “In me,” said the pontiff, “you behold the hus- 
band of that broken-hearted woman. I am Caradoc! In that one word 
lies your doom. The gods demand your life as a sacrifice; and when 
the prophetic owl of Hesus has whooped thrice, the debt shall be paid.” 

As Caradoc thus definitely pronounced his doom, Sergius shook with 
horror. Up to this period he had cherished some vague hopes of 
life—all were now blasted. In the paroxysm of the moment, he 
turned towards the British prince, and even sued for pity. It was 
sternly but silently refused. Cold drops stood upon the Dacian’s fore- 
head ; death in the high excitement of battle he could have braved, as 
he had braved it a thousand times before ; but death in this terrific form, 
stealing in the silence of midnight, in the depths of an unknown forest, 
slowly, surely, like a spectre towards him, its every footstep falling 
with fearful distinctness on his ear—for this he was wholly unprepared. 

Meantime the Britons, intolerant of this protracted scene, began to 
testify their impatience by savage outcries, by clashing their shields, 
and thronging tumultuously close to the altar. 

Sergius marked their approach. By an extraordinary effort, col- 
lecting all his courage for one final struggle, he exclaimed, “ Barba- 
rians, I am at your mercy. Do with me as you list, but bear witness 
that I die as I have lived—a Roman warrior.” 

“ Hark,” said one of the Druids, cutting short his further appeal, “I 
hear the night-owl. 

“ No,” replied the Pontiff, “’tis but the wolf baying the moon.” 

Just as he uttered these words, the owl, from a neighbouring tree, 
whooped thrice. The sound—sharp—distinct—electric—pierced the 
Dacian’s ear like a knife, while at the same time it announced to the 
Britons, that the Deity accepted the human sacrifice. 

In an instant numbers had surrounded the cromlech, the Druids, 
too, gathered close round their victim; and the Pontiff, drawing 
the sacrificial weapon from his breast, plunged it to the hilt in the 
victim’s heart, who fell without a groan; and then drawing it out hot 
and smoking with blood, turned triumphantly to his wife: <« Cartis- 
mandua,” he said, “ our wrongs are revenged—the tyrant is no more !” 

Surprised at receiving no answer, he advanced, and raised her from 
the arm of the Druid who supported her. It was too late. Her heart 
was broken. She was dead ! 
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THE RISING GENERATION AND THE MARCH OF MIND. 


I am old enough to remember a great many things that seem 
never to have fallen in the way of the present generation, and that, to 
the generation growing on their heels, must be as far gone as the years 
beyond the Flood. I am old enough to remember the time when a gen- 
tleman wore the dress of a gentleman, not of his groom, had the man- 
ners of good society, not of the race-course, the gaming-table, or the 
green-room, and had the feelings of a gentleman, not of the unhappy 
danglers on place or the loud-tongued yet equally slavish hunters after 
rabble applause. I can remember, too, the time when an English 
merchant was not a swindling speculator with other men’s money, but 
an honest trader; and when a public man was not necessarily under 
strong suspicion of roguery. But all this implies, a long time ago ; the 
march of mind is making a brilliant progress, and before a year or two 
more, we shall probably be the most illuminated people of the globe. 
But our progress is not to be measured by the expertness of our barbers 
in comic sections or our green-grocers in the roots of equations ; the 
true fruit is that exquisite refinement which is spreading so visibly over 
the whole surface of what were once called the lower orders; a class 
which will henceforth receive and deserve the name of the “ superfine.” 

Of this delightful delicacy, the instances that crowd upon me are too 
flattering to the hope of universal polish, not to attract the admiration 
of one who has for the last twenty years been puzzled by the precocious 
wisdom of the great and the little alike, and who, firmly believing in 
the proverb, as to setting beggars on horseback, asks only a year or two 
longer, to have full evidence of its being realized. 

I give you afew among the multitude of instances which have satisfied 
me, that the march of intellect has made the most irresistible progress. 
If they be more than have fallen within general observation, let it be 
recollected that I have had my eyes open to the subject, and that, as 
Sterne says of the “ Sentimental Traveller,” the man who looks about 
for any particular absurdity of mankind, will never be disappointed of 
his crop in a world of such accomplished education. I throw these 
instances together, with a disregard of chronology which I am afraid 
may offend some of my heroes and heroines; but I am old, and I 
have never been fortunate enough to receive the illustration of even a 
Mechanics’ Institute. 

A year or two ago, on coming to town for a short period, I took a 
furnished house, engaged attendants, and so forth. My footman was a 
smart fellow, and I liked him well enough. But I was not sufficiently for- 
tunate to meet his approval in all points. Within a week he applied 
for his discharge ; his congé, I believe he called it. I inquired his 
reason. He did me the honour of saying, that he had no particular 
objection to me or my family, but that “ he had made it a rule not to live 
in a hired house.” He finished with an accomplished bow, and thus 
dismissed me. 

As I was staring at the full gallop of a stage through one of our most 
crowded streets, I was terrified by the hazard of a young servant girl, 
who was crossing, within a few feet of this outrageous machine. In my 
terror, I roared out, “ Girl, take care of the coach.”—* Girl,” said the 
accomplished fair one, indignantly, “ I’d have you to know I am lady’s 
gentlewoman.” I was fool enough to be angry, and said—“< Jenny, go 
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home and be wiser.”—“ Jenny!” retorted she, with remarkable vigour 
of tone—* none of that nonsense, old gentleman, my name’s Henrietta 
Matilda !” 

In the heat of the summer as I was returning from the city, I felt 
fatigued by the ascent of Holborn and called a coach. The driver was 
absent, and my inquiry as to the cause was answered by the waterman. 
“ Your Honour, he’s gone over into that there confectioner’s, to take 
his regular ice.” 

I was drawling homewards in one of those vehicles a few days after- 
wards, when its lazy motion stopped altogether. On putting my head 
out I saw my driver calmly quitting his throne. “ Only getting down 
to get a bottle of soda,” was the explanation. 

At a dinner en famille with an old friend, the conversation over our 
wine was frequently interrupted by what I conceived the agonies of some 
child in a state of strangulation. As my friend was unincumbered with 
those delightful sources of all the troubles on earth, I expressed my 
surprise. ‘ Why hang the fellow,” said he, with some appearance of 
shame at the incident, “ I wish he would take some other time for his 
foolery. I should have turned him out twelve months ago, but they are 
all the same in this enlightened age. The perpetrator of those horrid 
sounds is my footman, taking lessons in singing and the guitar !” 

A fellow seven feet high, with the limbs of an elephant, a first-rate 
specimen of the coalheaver, was discharging some of his chaldrons in 
my cellar. The fellow’s muscular power surprised me, and I gave him 
something more than the usual gratuity. He thanked me, “ particu- 
larly,” said he, as he deposited it with great care in a side pocket, 
“as it will just make up what I wanted for silks.”—‘ A new name for 
porter,” said I. “No, by no means, your Honour,” was the reply. 
« But after lecture, we has a ball, and the Professor has written up on 
the door—‘ No gentlemen admitted to dance, on no conditions what- 
ever, but in silks and breeches.’” 

On a visit to the country, I found at once a professor of the new 
light in the neighbouring village, and half my servants emigrating. 
From one of them, a pretty innocent creature, a tenant’s daughter, I at 
length extracted the secret of the general move. ‘“ They preferred 
the London accent, and wished to leave the country before their 
organs were rigidified.” I scented the professor in the phrase ; and 
— cruel enough to the march of intellect to have him driven out of the 
village. 

Crossing Grosvenor-square, I was followed by one of those wretched 
beings who volunteer sweeping the pavé. He had some ragged pieces 
of leather on his hand. The polite mendicant! As he held it out for 
the penny, “ Excuse my glove,” said this Chesterfield of the mire. 

At the Inn at Devizes, I desired the chambermaid to get the warming- 
an ready for my bed. “ We haven’t none of that sort now,” said 
louzelind, with manifest contempt. “In this hotel, we uses nothing 

but Panthermanticons.” 

“ Sir,” said my footman, a successor to the gentleman who disap- 
proved of hired houses, “ if I might be allowed to make the observa- 
tion, your clothes are by no means what your figure would justify.” 
Voltaire remarks that “ a compliment is a compliment in all cases, as a 
pearl is a pearl, whether we find it in an oyster-bed or on a beauty’s bo- 
som.” I demanded the fellow’s reason. “‘ The truth is, Sir,” said he, with 
a profoundly operatic bow, “ I don’t relish any English tailoring. There 
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is a something about the foreign cut for me.”—* Oh, oh,” said I, 
scarcely able to avoid the indecorum of laughing in the face of the man of 
taste, “ you wish me to run upa bill with Stultz ; but I always pay 
ready money, and have no bills with any one.”—“ Have no bills ?”” mur- 
mured the fellow, with irrepressible scorn. He gave me warning within 
the week, and, to do him justice, I lost none of my silver spoons. 

Some business having led me across the Channel, and having kept me 
there until I thought that I should never get the snuffling of French out 
of my ears, nor the fume of the most villainous tobacco on earth out of 
my nostrils, I hurried homewards with the sort of delight that a prisoner 
may feel escaping from the society, sight, scents, and sounds of a Deptford 
hulk. “ Here,” thought I, as I sat down before my own household gods, 
drew my chair to the fire, and looking on an unpolluted carpet, a clear 
blaze, and a bottle of old port, felt that I was at last in England again, 
«here I am in the land of comfort and common sense. Here I can sit 
without being smoked into an asthma, or chattered, grimaced, and 
grinned into an apoplexy.” The congratulation was interrupted by a 
prodigious double or fourfold knock at the hall door, which prepared 
me to expect the visit of a peer at least, by its shattering every nerve in 
my frame. I rose to receive my august visitor. A personage stately as 
a field marshal, was ushered into the room, in a magnificent military 
cloak, with a very finished specimen of sleek moustache on his lip, and 
the remnant of a cigar between them. Having relieved himself of his 
superabundant smoke, he, by a discharge in my face, addressed me ; 
dropped a few sentences about nouveautés, la made, and le supréme bon 
ton, strung like jewels on some of the most thorough English of Cheap- 
side, and threw open his military caparison. The gentleman was my 
tailor’s apprentice, bringing home a pair of breeches. 

This was a day of general discovery. In my rovings through the 
house, left untenanted by the absence of my family in the country, I 
found the upper rooms strongly smelling of turpentine, mastic, and so 
forth ; a varnish brush lay on my toilet table, and a fragment of a carmine 
saucer, satisfied me that other sophistications than my own had been 
going on there. The story was soon told. My cook had selected the 
apartment from its being more convenient than the kitchen for ronging 
herself without inspection ; and my housemaid had selected it for its 
advantage of a northern aspect, in the lessons which she was taking of 
an “ eminent artist,” who gave lessons in oil painting and varnishing, at 
the rate of half-a-crown a piece. Opening a closet, which I had fitted 
up as a small study, with my best books, and from which I enjoyed a 
prospect over Hyde Park, I was repelled by a combination of odours 
that made me think myself on the other side of the Channel again. My 
coachman, a huge fellow from Yorkshire, had honoured it in my absence 
by his company. To this spot the philosopher of hay and oats was in 
the habit of retiring to solace himself with copying the style of Richard- 
son’s love letters, of which I found several brilliant specimens—sketching 
his observations on the margin of Smirke’s edition of Don Quixote, and 
eating maccaroni—of which I found a ready prepared plate, with a cigar 
burning by its side; my return having evidently disturbed Jehu 
in his retirement. In this emergency, what was I to do? My servants 
had evidently so far outwalked me in “ the march,” that it would have 
been the highest degree of injustice to expect their further attendance. 
I ought indeed rather to have petitioned to clean the shoes and make the 
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fires of such accomplished persons. They had fairly “ trod on the heels” 
of my superiority, as the professors of the new art of marching so muni- 
ficently promise ; and as the next tread might be on my escrutoire, or 
my neck, I made up my mind to relieve them of the pain of attendance 
on a being so much less intellectual than themselves. In the course of 
the next three hours I sent off every sage and syren of them all. There 
was a considerable reluctance on their part, for which I could not account 
at the time, but which gave way on my using the argument of a constable 
from the next office. At eleven o’clock I retired to my pillow, proud of 
my day’s work. But it was, unhappily, not to sleep. I was suddenly 
startled by a succession of thunderings at my door, which left me only 
the choice of suppositions, that the house was on fire, or was attacked 
by robbers, or was partaking of a general earthquake. I ran to the 
window, and saw successive arrivals of sedans, hackney coaches, and 
gentlemen wrapped in magnificent military cloaks. The problem was 
slowly, but perfectly solved. My servants had invited all their fellow 
students at the Professor of Dancing’s Institute, to a quadrille party. 
The invitation was a month old ; but unluckily, my movements in dis- 
missal had been too rapid for them to “ put off” their guests. This 
however must now be done; and I gave them some invaluable advice 
from the safe distance of a second-floor window: not unanswered, I 
must allow, by some indignant spirits, in language worthy of their 
injuries, and in particular by one gentleman’s gentleman, who acquainted 
me that but for his despising me, he should send a friend to insist 
* on satisfaction.” SENEX. 





LOVE, LAW, AND PHYSIC, IN BARBARY. 
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Tue greatest and most visible distinction between Europe and that 
part of Africa opposite its coast, consists in the consideration attached 
to the fair sex, a distinction which the stranger who first sets foot: in 
Barbary, whilst yet within sight of the civilized world, can scarcely 
comprehend. Had he passed through the dead waters of Lethe, the 
change could not astonish him more than this slight removal from his 
home, and did not the sun here shed its rays on him who saw it 
rise in Europe, he might fancy he had passed into the fabled regions 
of another sphere. The beauty of the women of this country (the 
chosen few) and their hapless condition, is such as to merit our 
sincerest pity. The charms which Nature has Bestowed on them, 
instead of elevating them to that rank in society which they deserve, 
has only marked them out for the victims of the jealous tyranny 
of husbands, whose selfishness and obstinacy are such that nothing can 
make them feel or think the sex otherwise destined, than to be sub- 
servient to their will and pleasure. It is to jealousy, that may be 
ascribed the miserable life which the Mahommedan women of Barbary 
lead ; this is the cause of the ignorance in which they are kept, the 
masks in which they are hid, and the cages in which they are confined. 
When I turn from the heart-broken heroine of a modern novel, dying 
like the Sybarite of a crumpled rose-leaf, to these children of sorrow 
and slavery, I deplore the vitiated taste which loves to feed on such 
luscious falsehood ;—on the shores of Africa may be found sufficient 
cause in nature to excite our sympathy and regret. 
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One fair. sample of these Moorish beauties, I must be pardoned for 
describing: the very time at which she first met my sight contributes 
to fasten her image upon my mind ; it was the hour of the Ascha, or 
twilight prayer, whilst walking on the terrace of my residence at Algiers 
and musing on the appearance of that singular city. The sun had 
just sunk into the ocean, leaving minaret and mountain covered 
with those beautiful tints of purple and gold, so peculiar to a Mediter- 
ranean sky. The melancholy but clear strain of the Muezzin’s voice 
proclaimed the hour of vespers in that well-known cry of “ La Illaha 
Mohammed-arrasoul Allah !”—the storks had perched themselves on 
their nightly station, the ruined turrets,—and the Mussulmans were 
slowly moving down the steep descent of the mountain city to join in 
the evening prayer. This is the hour when, in Barbary, the females, 
who are not allowed to walk abroad without being closely muffled up, 
resort to their terraces to enjoy the refreshing sunset breeze. The 
sight of a stranger, and an European too, at first seemed embarrassing, 
and startled the fair Moriscoe, who, like the gazelle of her own 
land, stood hesitating whether to advance or retire. I was reluc- 
tantly about to withdraw, but having reached the mirador of my 
terrace, she took courage and playfully beckoned me to remain. Aware 
that from my situation I was unobserved by any one but herself, she 
shewed how far she noticed and sympathised with my curiosity, by 
throwing aside her shawl, and leaving me to gaze on a face and form 
L shall never forget. 

She was evidently proud of the impression she had made, but it was 
a pardonable vanity ; for her beauty would have compensated for a whole 
race of deformity—though it did not possess all those requisites gene- 
rally esteemed handsome amongst other females. She was above the 
ordinary height of woman, and yet without sacrificing one iota of her 
true grace of form, and finely proportioned limbs, so visible when the 
Moorish costume is disencumbered of the heavy drapery of the al-haicka. 
Her skin was white, and her cheeks so beautifully blended with a rosy 
tint, that were it not known that the Barbary women are fair, 
it would have been difficult to have supposed her an inhabitant of 
so warm a climate. A deep blue line intersected her face and bosom ; 
this is effected by a liquid dye being introduced beneath the cuticle 
when very young; it has the appearance of a full starting vein, and is 
meant to set off the complexion. Some ladies cause flowers to be traced 
on their bodies with this dye, and some completely disfigure their 
faces by its too gefieral use. The dress of the female in question was 
of blue silk, trimmed with black braid ; she wore ear-rings, armlets, and 
anklets of silver, and her totally bared legs and arms formed a curious 
contrast to the notions of costume entertained by European ladies. 

The mind would willingly attach something of romance to so lovely 
a creature, but I could learn nothing of her history beyond her 
having been just married to a rich old Moor, and her being only 
sixteen years of age. She was a slave! yet her pensive look indi- 
cated that she possessed a soul, although the Moors will not believe 
in the possession ; consequently they deny them the benefits of edu- 
cation, or the taste of liberty ; and thus their days pass on without the 
slightest reciprocity of feeling to alleviate the monotony of their exis- 
tence. The whole life of a Moorish woman from infancy to death may 
be comprised in a few words, Although every thing is hid from public 
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view, and information can only be obtained by indirect means, still the 
deficiency is supplied by the uniformity of the picture ; and the history of 
a single one is a standard whereby to form a judgment of the whole. 
In that which appears the greatest cruelty—the withholding from them 
that any development of the mind could but awake them to a keener 
the benefits of education—there is certainly the attendant consolation 
sense of their miserable destiny, namely, that of being kept as horses in 
a stable for their masters’ uses, and being prized by the same rules, the 
beauties of blood and limb, the consciousness of which is now lost in 
apathy and ignorance. 

The Moorish females spring into womanhood with astonishing rapi- 
dity ; scarcely do they leave the arms of the mother before they are clasped 
by those of the husband. At twelve or thirteen years of age, the 
Moorish maiden is a bride ; at twenty-five an old woman ; her evanes- 
cent charms are then already on the wane, and take a flight as rapid as 
their coming on. The thick and raven tresses of youth become thinned 
and grey ; the once symmetrical form becomes a mass of corpulence ; 
wrinkles furrow the brow, and notwithstanding their former attractions, 
nothing is left to tell the beauty of the broken flower, but the never- 
failing lustre of the eye, now set within a sallow cheek. This sudden 
change is not difficult to be accounted for ; they marry by far too young. 
Were this not the case, from the plurality of wives allowed to Mussulmans, 
a population would be created much beyond its actual amount ; whereas 
at present a Mussulman with four or five wives has fewer children than 
compose a single family in England. Again, the food which they eat 
to superinduce corpulency, by no means strengthens the constitution, 
which soon yields to the ravages of time and climate. Such is the 
anxiety of mothers in Barbary to render their female children fat, that 
they stand over them at meals with a stick, and punish those who do not 
eat a sufficiency of the cous-cousou set before them. That which in 
Europe is termed a well-shaped lady, is in Barbary compared to 
“the back-bone of a fish,” and would be the very last to excite the 
favourable regards of a lover; whereas a fat lady who could scarcely 
walk, would need little recommendation beyond her size. 

A Moorish woman of distinction is seated all day long upon her 
carpet, where she is waited on by a number of little slaves, a laziness 
which also contributes to render her unwieldy ; then her dress does not 
confine any part of her form, so that the universal al-haicka may be 
said generally to conceal a much greater proportion of deformity than 
beauty. Such a thing as a small waist or well-turned ancle is a rare 
and uncommon sight. 

It is certainly not the fault of the fair sex in Barbary that they are 
not better known to strangers ; fear alone compels them to comply with 
the harsh dictates of their “lords and masters.” Beneath the ample folds 
of woman’s guise has many a love affair been carried on. The unsus- 
pecting husband, misled by the slippers* at the door of his wife’s apart- 
ment, has often turned aside to make room for his disguised rival’s 
escape, making good the truth of the old axiom, that “ the best padlock 
is that of the mind.” A Moorish woman will not make the slightest 
scruple of discovering her face to an European, and exclaiming, “ Shoof 





* The slippers outside the apartment denote that the husband 
a strange female being present. and cannot enter the room, 
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sidi, shoof sidi!—Look, Sir—look, Sir!” provided none of her own 
people are near to betray her ; and will at any time rather invite than 
repel the curiosity of a stranger, whose risk is as great as her own in so 
doing, and who if detected in any more serious offence would subject 
himself to the penalty of death. 

Marriage amongst the Moors is brought about by the intervention of 
friends ; no interview whatever can take place previously to the nuptials. 
The good or bad qualities of the lady are explained to the lover, and 
also her abilities and personal charms. Love, that rare ingredient in 
Moorish marriages, may sometimes be found subsequent, but cannot be 
known previously to matrimony. 

On the evening of the wedding the lady is placed on horseback, in an 
enclosure which resembles a large paper lanthorn ; in this way she is 
paraded through the streets to the house of the bridegroom, by the male 
friends of both parties. Rude music, the shouts of the rabble, and the 
firing of powder, assail the ears of the bride, whose union and intro- 
duction to her husband are coeval. 

The validity of the marriage contract depends on the same proofs as 
those required by the Levitical law, but the lady may be returned for 
less material defects than their absence, or the husband is at liberty to 
take another wife if he please. It is to meet the difficulties arising 
from a total want of prior acquaintance between the parties, that the law 
of Mahomet allows a plurality of wives to those who can prove they 
are able to maintain them. Barrenness is a ground of divorce, as like- 
wise a repugnant breath, for both of which causes women in Barbary 
are often repudiated. 

The “law’s delay” was never yet a subject of complaint in the 
Barbary States; here, on the contrary, it may be seen the “ law’s 
dispatch” is the most to be dreaded ; a great inconvenience in criminal 
cases, where the innocence of the party is sometimes made manifest 
only after the loss of a limb or a head. The sovereign here unites in his 
person the office of judge and jury; if human judgment was less 
liable to error or the impulse of passion, perhaps amongst an uncul. 
tivated people, such assumption of authority would be less objectionable : 
but it is generally attended with the worst consequences. Execution of 
the law also follows so hard upon the sentence, that the criminal is 
often hurried from the presence of the judge to suffer its penalty. 
Decisions of Moorish law, both in civil and religious cases, are founded 
on the Koran. If litigants are dissatisfied with the interpretation of a 
cadi or bashaw, they can appeal to the emperor or head of the govern- 
ment, who has power to revise the sentence ; but bribery is sure to 
attain a verdict, from which there is no appeal save in a counter bribe. 

The office of public executioner does not always pertain to the same 
person ; the prince often confers this honour on his chiefs. The Moors 
say it is honourable “ to use the arm of the faithful to destroy the 
unjust ;” thus the greatest men of the state are often employed in 
striking off the heads of malefactors. It is, in fact, deemed no bad 
qualification to power to be a good headsman ; and not many years ago 
a dey of Algiers succeeded to the throne, merely on account of his 
dexterity in taking off heads. 

The chopping off the hands is a common punishment in cases of 
robbery ; the truncated parts are dipped in pitch to stop the bleeding, 
and the executioner, with the utmost sang jfroid, thrusts the severed 
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hands into the culprit’s bernoos,* bidding him get out of the way to 
make room for another. Punishments of this kind may be considered 
strong proofs of barbarism ; but this reproach will likewise apply to 
Europe, where there is by far too great a display of public executions, 
a practice at variance with our progress of enlightenment and the 
ends of justice. The relation of the sufferings of a criminal or the 
exposure of a corpse, without feasting the eyes of the multitude on 
the convulsions which attend an exit from life, would probably answer 
all the purposes of legislature, and be just as effectual a check on crime. 

If a traveller is robbed in Barbary, the pacha or governor of the 
country in which he travels, is bound to make good the sum on proof 
of the value of the articles stolen. The pacha has his remedy against 
the inhabitants of the district, upon whom he immediately levies a fine 
of three times the amount he is bound to pay ; this plan sets the whole 
population at work to discover the robber, in which case he can seldom 
escape. The Kobeyles, a hardy race of mountaineers in the kingdom 
of Algiers, are proverbially known as great thieves. A friend of mine, 
during his residence at Oran, employed several of these men as 
servants; to avoid their depredations he would not allow them to 
sleep in his house. During a tempestuous night, however, the Kobeyles 
opened a mine from the street beneath the foundation, a thing by no 
means difficult, and carried off a casket of jewels. Mustapha Bey, who 
was then governor of Oran, having no clue to the robbers, levied a fine 
of three times the value of the property stolen, on the inhabitants, and 
likewise flogged the alcaid of the night-guard naked through the 
streets, bound ona mule. These severities led to the discovery of a 
string of pearls in the possession of a Moorish woman: she was brought 
into the Bey’s presence, and being reluctant to confess the manner in 
which she had obtained them, the pacha pricked her with his khanjear 
till she owned she had purchased them for a trifle from the Kobeyle 
servants. The jewels were recovered and the fine taken off, but the 
Kobeyles had fled to their mountains, where no power the bey possessed 
could take them. 

The laws of the Koran require “ eye for eye, tooth for tooth,” &c., 
which in case of any wilful infliction of injury cannot be considered 
unjust ; but a great difficulty exists in Barbary regarding the distinction 
between accident and design, the latter interpretation being generally 
placed on every act wherein a foreigner may have the misfortune to 
offend or harm a native—as one or two examples will sufficiently prove. 
It is better, therefore, to submit to almost any imposition than go to 
law with a Moor, who is sure to be protected, to the certain sacrifice of 
the stranger. 

An English merchant, Mr. D , whilst on a shooting excursion 
in Barbary, fired at a Moor, and lodged a quantity of small shot in one 
of his legs. A Moorish surgeon performed the operation of extracting 
the shot with a blunt-pointed knife ; this process inflamed and irritated 
the wounds. During the time of the Moor’s illness, he was maintained 
at the expense of Mr. D ; this so well suited his taste, that when- 
ever he approached a state of convalescence, means were employed to 
retard the cure, which at last rendered amputation necessary. At this 
crisis, Mr. D was arrested and thrown into prison, to wait the 
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issue of the disaster, with the melancholy prospect of losing one of his 
own legs, or perhaps his life, in case the Moor should die. "The wounded 
man, however, recovered at the expense of being crippled, and having 
pleaded his inability to gain a livelihood, Mr. D———— was obliged to 
submit to the exorbitant demand of three thousand dollars, to effect his 
liberation from prison. : 

- There is no doubt that part of this money found its way into the 
pocket of the bashaw. Such is the satisfaction of being compensated 
for any accident like that just cited, that a Moor will rather place 
himself in the way, than avoid being injured by a person who can 
afford to pay for it. My own escape from an extortion of pretty nearly 
the same nature, will show that those cases are not of unfrequent 
occurrence in Barbary. 

During my residence at Tangiers, I was accompanied in one of my 
accustomed rides by a person whom I shall designate as Geoffroy 
Gambado, jun. The treat of riding on horseback being a novelty to this 
gentleman, his courage rose above the level of his abilities for managing 
the barb which he, in his vanity, chose for the display of his eques- 
trianship. On arrival at a sand plain, my friend’s joy burst forth in 
sundry useless checks and spurrings of his steed, impatient of which 
the horse dashed forward, heedless of the cries and struggles of his 
awkward rider to bring him to a halt! <A party of Moorish women on 
their route to their gardens were in the advance, on coming up with 
whom the horse stopped, and (least mishap of all!) laid his unskilful 
rider in the dust! Unfortunately the forehead of a Moorish girl of the 
party was grazed by coming in contact with the horse. Having con- 
vinced myself of the extent of the accident, which proved to be nothing 
more than a slight scratch, I recommended Mr. Gambado to open his 
purse-strings, as the best remedy for healing the wound. This advice 
was, however, despised. 

A telegraph could not have communicated the news of the disaster 
to Tangiers quicker than it reached the bashaw’s ears by means of the 
Arab lazzaroni, who, like their brethren of Italy, are so distinguish- 
edly employed under every bush and hedge about the country ; nor did 
the story lose any part of its attraction by passing through their hands, 
for they magnified it into a report of both murder and violation ! 

The first intimation I received, on my return, of the coming storm 
was, the seizure of the guard who accompanied me ; this fellow, con- 
trary to my usual custom, I had picked up in the town, without thinking 
of the necessity of employing an officer of the line, whose inalienable 
perquisites are the fees for attending strangers. The guard was lugged 
off to the alcassaba of the bashaw, where he was disburthened of the 
reward of his day’s labour, and received in exchange a hundred stripes 
on the feet, to render him less nimble-footed on future occasions. The 
poor devil came limping towards me after this unkind treatment to beg 
a few pesettas by way of consolation, a compliance with which changed 
his pathetic strain to notes of gladness. I had scarce learnt his disgrace, 
when I received an invitation, borne by a dozen of the bashaw’s body- 
guard, to attend at the alcassaba myself. 

I found his excellency the bashaw, seated on the ground at his castle 
gate, busied in giving the pass-word to the night patrole, who with 
their cudgels and other arms were proceeding to their respective posts 
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for the night. He was not long in acquainting me with the nature of 
what he had to impart, nothing less than the said charge of murder ! 

Thinking his excellency laboured under some delusion, I begged to 
inform him through an honest dragoman—the same person who cuts 
such a conspicuous figure in Capt. Beauclerk’s “ Tour to Morocco,” as 
the “ Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox of the sultan’—that the accident was for- 
tunately but a trifling one ; also, that I was not the precise person who 
had occasioned it. It was, however, gently hinted to me, “ that this 
made no difference, and that if any thing happened to the girl, I might 

repare for the worst.” As an especial favour, after many threats of 

imprisonment, I was allowed to remain in confinement in my own 
house, under surveillance, till the result of the girl’s accident was 
ascertained. 

I subsequently discovered that my cunning friend, Gambado, leagued 
with the dragoman, had contrived to shift the weight of the offence 
upon my shoulders, by causing the bashaw to understand that I was 
the person who had rode over the girl, an imposture I did not discover 
at the moment. The farce, however, was near being turned into tragedy ; 
the parents of the girl, in order to extort a sufficient sum of money, had 
employed means to aggravate the wound in the girl’s head, which =e 
had caused to be shaved. Medicines were administered to her whic 
produced violent fever, and if a prompt settlement had not taken place 
‘they would have killed her, in order to derive a pecuniary benefit from 
her death. 

As any rescue from the hands of the Moors, through official inter- 
ference (though I must here acknowledge the kindness of the European 
consuls at Tangiers in offering me their assistance), might have been 
both a slow and doubtful process, I preferred the shorter route of 
disengaging myself from the grasp of power by sending for the worthy 
conspirators, and paying the amount of their demand. Their meeting 
was sufficiently ludicrous; they wept, debated, and fought with my 
arbitrators, and at last came to blows. I was then assured every thing 
was in a fair way of settlement, and that they would certainly not hold 
out much longer. Battle was, in fact, the signal of accommodation, 
the talbs or scribes were sent for, and upon payment of certainly a less 
penalty than I expected, they drew up my release. A few days subse- 
quent to this arrangement, the young lady was restored to perfect 
health, and was able to walk to her garden as well as ever.* 

Occurrences like the foregoing are always looked upon by the 
authorities in the light of business, and that course which may bring a 
share of the damages to their own pockets, is the one they are sure 
to pursue. Public officers, having no stated salaries, think it no harm 





* When I see a nation which has not the slightest idea of public right, or of the rights 
of man; a nation in which scarcely one individual in a thousand knows how to read or 
write ; a nation with whom there is no guarantee for private property, and where the 
blood of man is ever liable to be shed for the least cause, and upon the slightest pretext, 
without any form of trial; in short, a nation resolved to shut its eyes to the lights of 
reason, and to repel far from it the torch of civilization, which is presented to it in all its 
brilliancy, such will always be to me a nation of barbarians. Let the individuals who compose 
it wear garments of silk or rich pelisses; establish their own ceremonials ; eat, drink, and 
make a hundred mixtures daily ; wash and purify themselves every hour—still I shall 
repeat they are barbarians. There are, indeed, some few persons about the court who 
have learnt the languages of Europe, and have secretly adopted its civilization, at least in 
part, but their number is infinitely small compared with the mass of the nation.—Vide 
Ali Bey’s Travels. 
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to make the worst of every chance which comes in their way, nor is 
the emperor himself backward in shewing a bad example. 

Sidi Hamet Benja, a Moorish. merchant, who died a few years back 
at Gibraltar, was known to the whole mercantile world by the extent 
of his connections and his great riches. This man the Emperor of Morocco 
tried to destroy, for which Benja owed him an eternal hatred; not- 
withstanding which, his oppressor became his sole and universal legatee. 

Benja from insignificant beginnings had acquired great wealth, the fame 
of which soon reached the sultan’s ears, who by insinuations and flatter- 
ing messages, induced him to repair to the royal presence. The unsus- 
pecting merchant proceeded to Barbary ; no sooner had he landed there 
than he was informed by a friend, of his having placed his foot in the 
net ; that the sultan had given orders to prevent his return, and to send 
him in chains to Morocco, in case he did not proceed voluntarily on his 
journey. 

This intelligence would have damped the spirit of any one but a man 
of Benja’s presence of mind, who too late saw the folly of his credulity, 
but determined, if possible, to retrieve his error. Profiting from the 
information given him, he resolved to go boldly forward, feigning an 
entire ignorance of the sultan’s intentions. Having caused the sum of 
50,000 dollars to be forwarded to him from Gibraltar, the money was 
laden on mules, and placed under the care of his escort. Benja shortly 
after knelt in the royal presence. Previously to inquiring the nature of 
the sultan’s command, he stated his intention to withdraw his riches 
from Europe, and to take up his residence near Seedna, his lord and 
master, whom he intended to constitute his sole heir ; in token of this 
intention, he pointed out the gold which already awaited the sultan’s 
acceptance, at the palace gates. The money was unladen in the court- 
yard of the palace. The greedy sultan listened to the tale with the 
utmost credulity—the chains which awaited the merchant were withheld. 
The sultan, thinking himself sure of getting the whole property into 
his hands, urged Benja’s speedy departure to put his purpose into 
execution, promising him all sorts of honours and influence on his 
return. 

Benja was not tardy in obeying the sultan’s commands ; he took his 
leave, but no sooner was he out of the kingdom, than he acquainted 
the sultan of his knowledge of the infamous intention to imprison him 
till he should have purchased his freedom, and congratulated himself 
on having escaped the fangs of such a monster at so small a sacrifice. 
Benja little intended at this time to have made the sultan his heir, yet 
such was the case ; for having an aversion to making a will, he died 
intestate, and thus, by a law of Barbary, the sultan claimed his pro- 
perty—which the authorities of Gibraltar found themselves compelled 
to pay into his hands. 

No Moor can reside out of his sovereign’s dominions without special 
leave : this was one of the flimsy pretexts on which the sultan intended 
to imprison Benja. Where there are wives or children, they are gene- 
rally held responsible for the husband or father’s conduct, and are 
punished in case of his disobedience to the law. 

It is surprising that despotic governments should find any advocate ; 
yet such is the case. A late tourist has even held the government of 
Morocco up to admiration, by citing cases wherein the sultan’s arbitrary 
measures have produced benefits, which even-handed justice never 
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could have obtained ; but it would be far better that a few guilty indi- 
viduals should escape, than that one innocent man should suffer. Some 
instances may be pointed out, wherein despotic proceedings have been 
attended with good effects; but this cannot justify their general 
adoption. 

A party to which I belonged, in the eagerness of the chase, pursued 
their game across a douar where sporting is prohibited ; this precaution 
being neglected, some of the sportsmen were surrounded by the Arabs, 
who, under pretence of admiring the fine detonating locks of English 
guns, relieved one of my friends from the trouble of carrying his gun 
any further. Vexation for its loss caused a complaint to the caid of 
our. guard; the caid applied to the chief of the douar. The Arabs 
denied all knowledge of the theft, which so enraged the chief, that he 
threatened to flog the whole douar, in case the property was not imme- 
diately produced. Two or three of the villagers had actually undergone 
a flagellation, in pursuance of the chief’s resolve, when a woman, whose 
husband was next in turn for the bastinado, brought forward the much 
wished for gun, displaying the triumph of conjugal affection over mer- 
cenary feeling. Many European ladies would not have been in such 
haste to spare their husbands a flogging! 

Another case occurs to my memory in which the wielding of arbi- 
trary power may be seen to all its disadvantage. A late governor of 
Tangiers being called by some business of importance to the interior, 
pitched on one of the principal merchants or shopkeepers of the place to 
govern during his absence. This was a favour from which the merchant 
would have willingly shrunk, but refusal was impossible. On the bashaw’s 
departure, he handed a list to his deputy of the sums he was expected to 
raise during his absence. Notwithstanding every possible economy and 
diligence, the period of the bashaw’s return drew near, the day of 
resignation was at hand, and there yet remained a deficit of fifty dollars 
in the stipulated levies. This, to a Moor, who foresaw he would have 
to pay the deficiency out of his own pocket, was no trifling matter, and 
caused serious reflection. In the midst of his distress, two men were 
brought in wounded, who had quarrelled and fought in the streets. 
This grave offence required the infliction of a heavy penalty, which, 
as it promised to relieve the deputy governor from his embarrassment, 
caused him no small joy in discovering a means of shifting the payment 
of the much-wanted sum on the first aggressor. But in this case the 
man happened not to possess a single blanquillo. Not all the stripes in 
the world, nor any means could be devised to make either of the parties 
produce the lowest copper coin of the country, which sum it turned 
out had been the cause of their dispute. The witnesses of the affray 
were next inquired for, and on its being discovered that a wealthy man 
had accidentally witnessed the quarrel, the deputy sent for him, flew 
into a great rage, and threatened to put him into confinement for 
remaining a quiet spectator, in a case of murder. Inability to separate 
the combatants was pleaded, as well as the danger of their turning 
their knives on himself, had he attempted to interfere. Remonstrance 
was useless, the crime was unpardonable: “ My friend,” whispered the 
deputy governor, “ you had better pay the money without hesitation, 
for the bashaw may return to-morrow, and if he finds I have neglected 
my duty, he may be inclined to make a governor of you—which you may 
find a greater punishment than that which I now inflict on you.” 
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The study of medicine is that which of all others is least cultivated 
in Barbary, and yet this race of quacks and mountebanks would with 
difficulty be brought to own their ignorance, or flinch from undertak- 
ing the cure of the most complicated disease, although unacquainted 
with the simplest properties of drugs, much less their application to the 
infirmities of the human frame. Happily a people living near to a state 
of nature are less subject to maladies than those who partake of the luxu- 
ries of life ; otherwise their ills would know little alleviation from the 
skill of the physician. 

When any of the royal family of Morocco need medical advice, they 
have a right (I believe, by treaty) of claiming the assistance of medical 
men from Gibraltar.* In other parts of Barbary, there are some Euro- 
pean practitioners, but an ugly custom of making the physician respon- 
sible for the life of the patient, has deterred many from practising in 
these dominions. Temptations have from time to time been held out, to 
induce some of the profession to establish themselves at Morocco, but 
no one has yet been bold enough to undertake the ungrateful and dan- 
gerous office. 

The maladies most incidental to Barbary are cutaneous, the most 
frightful of which is the elephantiasis, or swollen leg, supposed by some 
to be caused by the waters of the country. So burthensome does the 
afflicted limb become, and so augmented in weight by the inaction of a 
night's sleep, that the wretched sufferer with difficulty rises from his bed. 
No remedy is known for it, and all attempts at cure by amputation of 
the limb have been attended with loss of life. 

The mode which a native empiric employed to rid his patients of this 
complaint shews to what extent effrontery on the one side, and credulity 
on the other, may reach. Being sent for, this sorcerer, for I can call 
him nothing else, advised an unheard-of species of cauterization. Hav- 
ing first obtained from the afflicted man a written discharge in case of 
death (a very necessary document in this country), he applied a log of 
burning wood to the diseased limb, by which he was sufficiently success- 
ful to drive the evil to another part of the body. Encouraged by the 
result, he made a similar experiment on a man of consequence, who died 
from the effects of the operation. Having in his over-confidence neg- 
lected in this case to demand a release, as before, the operator was 
under the necessity of taking to his heels to avoid a tragic exit himself, 
and may be now found in another part of Barbary practising a less dig- 
nified calling than that of surgeon. 

Every stranger who visits Barbary is supposed to have a knowledge 
of medicine ; they are all tibibs or doctors: I must plead guilty to 
having favoured this deception with regard to myself, in order to gain 
an introduction to the house of a Moor, which had nearly cost me 
dearer than I expected. . 

Sidi Hanar, a Moorish merchant of Tetuan, complained to me that 
his favourite wife was afflicted with ophthalmia, a disease for which I 





* The exercise of this right has afforded us some very irreconcileable books of travels. 
Dr. Lempriére states that when called on to visit the ladies uf the harem, he was neither 
allowed to look at them nor feel their pulses; but that holes were cut in the blankets 
through which the ladies thrust their tongues for examination. A subsequent traveller, 
Capt. Beauclerk, who accompanied Dr. Brown, so far from having met with any reserve 
of this sort, seems to have conversed with every pretty face in the kingdom, and has 
found no difficulty of the kind whatever, although travelling ina Mahommedan country. 
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told him I had a cure, provided he could introduce me to the lady. On 
the evening appointed for my visit, my friend was already waiting for 
me at the door of his house, into which I was about to enter, sans fagon, 
but found myself a by his desiring me to wait till he had first 
seen if the way was clear : being satisfied of which, he returned and 
conducted me to a room, where was spread a repast of coffee, dates, &c. 
on the ground, on which were likewise placed two handsome silver- 
branched candlesticks with wax lights. I declined accepting the substi- 
tute for a chair (a box) which his kindness had provided, and accom- 
modating myself to the fashion of the country, sat down cross-legged on 
the carpets, which I had no sooner done, than a stifled laugh of female 
voices burst forth. On looking up, I perceived at a small grating in the 
wall three or four females, who had evidently been surprised into this 
fit of mirth by my awkward accommodation to their mode of seating 
themselves. The laughter of Sidi H.’s wives had not escaped his hearing, 
and had nearly proved a disappointment of the purpose of my visit, for 
seeing that I had caught a glimpse of the ladies, he immediately extin- 
uished the lights and retired from the room. Loud words passed, evi- 
dently the effect of his anger at their imprudence: the affair, however, 
better than I anticipated ; he returned, leading the lady, who was 
to become my patient by the hand, and having caused the tapers to be 
re-lighted, introduced me to his wife. She was an interesting young 
woman, but from absolute neglect had nearly lost her eyesight. 

By a little perseverance and the application of simple remedies, I had 
the pleasure of restoring the lady to the perfect use of her optics, though 
not without a great consumption of my lotions, the rapidity of which, 
the sequel of this affair alone enabled me to understand. 

The husband soon after the cure, boasted publicly that his wife, who 
had gone stone blind from ophthalmia, had been restored to the blessings 
of sight from a medicine he had himself discovered, the merit of which 
he claimed as hisown. On hearing this news, a Moor who was likewise 
afflicted with this troublesome complaint, consented to pay Sidi H. a 
certain sum to take his case in hand, which he did, not forgetting the 
old precaution of the release. At this juncture the politeness and friend- 
ship of Sidi H. towards me exceeded all bounds; his servants were 
continually bringing fresh butter, eggs, &c. to my house, which in the 
supposition of its being done in gratitude for my services, I accepted. One 
day I also received a quantity of musk cakes, neatly tied up in an em- 
broidered pocket handkerchief from the lady of Sidi H., accompanied with 
a desire that previously to my departure from Tetuan I should furnish her 
with a fresh stock of lotions in case of a return of the complaint during 
my absence. Not having the requisite medicines in my possession, I 
sent to express my regret at their being exhausted ; the messenger then 
brought me an urgent request to call at Sidi H.’s house. On my arrival 
there I found him quarrelling with a Moor who complained that he had 
been driven blind by the washes with which Sidi H. had pretended to 
cure him of the ophthalmia. My advice being asked as to whether any 
plan could be devised to restore the blind man to sight, I plainly stated 
that couching alone might afford him that chance ; on this innailigenes 
the blind man claimed a return of the money he had paid Sidi H. for his 
cure. The refusal to do this was the cause of Sidi ] H.’s being cited 


before the Cadi, in whose presence it was elicited that Sidi H. had 
reserved a portion of my lotions for the double purpose of profiting by 
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their sale in case they were found efficacious, and that of causing my 
punishment if his wife had been deprived of her sight under my treat- 
ment. He had, however, over-reached himself, for by a misapplication 
of the lotions and the substitution of others of his own compounding, 
on finding I had no more to give away, he caused the poor man the 
loss of his eyesight, which but for the release would have cost Sidi H. 
a like retribution ; as it was, he was condemned to return the money 
he had received, and compensate the man in an extra sum for the injury 
he had caused. 

This specimen of ungrateful treatment made me for ever renounce 
the profession of medicine ; on which subject I believe there is but little 
more to be observed. Male accoucheurs are unknown in Barbary ; this 
office is confided to women solely, and, strange to say, the only use 
known for a chair in this country is, in case of accouchement. 

The greatest enemies of the doctors are the saints, who by spells and 
incantations have brought medicine into great contempt ; so much so, 
that the grave of a dead saint is considered more efficacious than the 
advice of a living physician. The country is over-run with those impos- 
tors, who take advantage of the superstition of the ge to turn their 
weakness to advantage. They are worshipped whilst living, and when 
dead, treason itself finds a refuge at their sepulchre. Idiots are in the 
greatest repute for this profession ; next to them, are those remarkable 
for any great deformity of person or hideousness of feature ; qualifica- 
tions totally different from those required to make a saint in Europe. 
In Barbary they pick the pockets of the credulous by clothing them- 
selves in tattered weeds, bedabbling their hair with dirt, allowing their 
nails to grow, and causing their teeth to project outwards. The more 
they are unlike humanity, the more they are adored. A maniac is idol- 
ized ; and should all Bedlam be here let loose, the people would imagine 
themselves the special objects of the favour of Providence. The profes- 
sion is so lucrative that those who are no fools adopt it ; but, if by accident 
they are found uttering common sense, they are punished with a propor- 
tionate number of stripes for the deception. 

A culprit having fled from justice took refuge at the tomb of a saint, 
to which place no one was allowed to pursue him. A guard, however, 
surrounded the spot to shoot him if he attempted to escape, and to pre- 
vent his being supplied with any provisions. During the space of a 
fortnight (thus it is related) he remained without the slightest nourish- 
ment. On approaching to see if he was dead he was found in perfect 
health. When asked if he wanted food? he replied in the negative, 
saying, the saint in pity to his innocence had furnished him with vic- 
tuals from the tomb, and had commanded him to give the emperor a bag 
of sequins which had been buried in his grave. 

The circumstance was related to the sultan, who on mention of the 
bag of gold immediately saw the possibility of the miracle. He gave 
orders for the culprit’s release, who from that moment became a saint 
himself, and is now held in high veneration. To relate one-half the 
absurdities, of which the above is only an instance, is perhaps 
unnecessary evidence of what may be readily believed, that on this sub- 
ject the Moors are the most credulous people in the world. 

A Santo or Marabout is never punished ; crime loses its colour when 
committed by one of their order: there are instances of violation, where 
the complainants have been told that, instead of considering themselves 
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unfortunate, they ought on the contrary to deem themselves happy in 
being in any way taken notice of by such persons. The Moors are 
always emulous of entertaining them at their tables, and pay them well 
for the honour of their company. In return they tell the fortunes of the 
family, and are the only sect allowed to touch the closely muffled dam- 
sel’s hand, a difficult book to read when not illuminated by the light of 
the eye; they nevertheless manage, amidst the numberless mysterious 
predictions they trace along the blue veins of the arm, to say something 
applicable to the mother’s hopes and daughter’s wishes, and always find 
a liberal compensation for the laborious pains of a prophet’s education. 





ROGUERY TAUGHT BY CONFESSION. 


BY PETER PINDAR, JUN. 


A pious ostLeR, who did much repent 
Of all his sins—and they were not a few— 
Resolved one day to give his conscience vent, 
And get his wicked soul whitewashed anew : 


So rose betimes next morn, and quickly knelt 
Before a goodly priest with shaven crown, 

One aetna rosa he in a village dwelt— 
Had still a taste for all the tricks of town. 


To him a free confession soon he made, 
And boldly vowed he ne’er would sin again ; 
Hoping the holy sire would lend his aid, 
From his polluted soul to wipe the stain. 


* Son !” cried the Monk, “ although thy crimes are great, 
Enough to damn thy wretched, sinful soul, 

Too much I fear there’s one you do not state, 
And I, ere you're absolved, must hear the whole. 


** Say, by our Lady, did you ne’er, beneath 
The manger, keep some tallow in a horn? 

And did you never grease a horse’s teeth, 
To hinder him from surfeiting on corn?” 


« No, Father! no,” he cried ; “ I’m not involved 

In such a crime ; indeed, I’ve named the whole.” — 
So then the Priest his load of sin absolved, 

And home the Ostler steered with whitewashed soul. 


Just six months after this, the Ostler came 

Again before the Friar to confess ; &, 
Acknowledging with penitential shame, 

His greasing horses’ teeth with great success. 


** Oh, wicked son!” the holy Father cried— 

** Did you not tell me, when I saw you last, 
That you had never in your life applied 

Grease to a horse’s teeth, to make him fast ?”— 


“Yes, holy Sir, I did, and then spoke true!” 
Replied the man of straw, with utterance quick : 


“ For, though it may seem rather strange to you, 
I never then had heard of such a trick !” 
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NOTES ON HAITI.—FOUR YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. 


“ Ir may be safely assumed, on general principles, that a multitude 
collected at random from various savage nations, and habituated to no 
subordination but that of domestic slavery, are totally unfit for uniting 
in the relations of regular government, or being moulded into a system 
of artificial society.” So says Mr. Brougham in his Coloniai Policy. So 
might any one else have said; for the present condition of society in 
St. Domingo, after many years of freedom, and the result of all attempts 
to establish good government and promote free labour amongst Africans, 
without previous instruction and civilization, fully confirms the assump- 
tion. 

Had the aggregate of the Africans, carried to St. Domingo and the 
other slave colonies, been taken, even promiscuously, from the general 
mass of negro barbarians, less coercion would, in the first instance, have 
been necessary ; and it would have been less difficult to reclaim them 
from savage and brutal habits. But when it is considered that a large 
proportion of these people were “bad subjects of barbarous states 
enslaved for their crimes,” the difficulty of suddenly training them to 
the habits of industry and the blessings of civilization must be very 
evident. Yet in the face of these irrefragable truths, and of facts which 
ought to have made every man cautious, we every day heard vehement 
declamations, from foolish theorists, regarding the rapid progress of 
civilization, and the happy effects of free institutions, in the now miser- 
able island of Haiti, or St. Domingo! 

When the Code Rural, and other genuine documents promulgated 
there, were first made known in this country, their authenticity was 
impugned, they were declared spurious, and their circulation attributed 
solely to party motives, by a powerful sect, who obstinately persisted in 
representing Haiti, not as it actually was at the time, and still remains 
at the present moment, but such as, to suit their own distorted views 
of an important question—it ought, in their heated imaginations, to have 
been. 

At the commencement of the troubles in that unhappy colony, the 
population was composed of three great classes. The two first, pre- 
viously irritated against each other, scarcely amounted to one-ninth of 
the whole. The remaining eight ninths were in a state of the most 
brutal abasement. 

The best educated part of the community, who were alone capable 
of undertaking and fulfilling the duties of public functionaries, ceased 
to exist at fie moment of the establishment of independence ; and the 
attempt to form a liberal system of government, where the great mass 
of the people were totally unable to distinguish between liberty and 
brutal licentiousness, was evidently chimerical. 

Haiti, therefore, although its institutions are thinly covered by a veil 
of republicanism, easily seen through by the most casual observer—is, 
and has, since the time of the massacres, been neither more nor less 
than a military aristocracy of the worst kind ; and however designing 
knaves or foolish zealots may xject this view, the sober minded part of 
the community wili feel perfectly satisfied of its accuracy. ; 

« Nations as well as individuals can acquire maturity only by imper-~ 
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ceptible degrees ; and every step taken must, to be effectual, be in 
accordance with the peculiar character of the people to be improved.” 

The failure of all attempts to force upon societies, composed of dis- 
similar materials, institutions which, in every other case have required 
centuries to complete them, ought accordingly to have been foreseen ; 
and hence such attempts have completely failed in St. Domingo, and 
have also, or must eventually fail in Colombia, Guatemala, and the other 
mushroom states of South America.* 

The conflicting opinions and assertions prevalent in this country 
regarding Haiti, together with those serious considerations of sound 

licy, which rendered it necessary to attend to a question of such vital 
importance to the well being and proper regulation of our transatlantic 
colonies, induced ministers to adopt measures for obtaining an accurate 
solution of this important question, and they fortunately selected a gen- 
tleman well qualified for the task. His “ Notes,” of which we shall, 
in the first place, endeavour to give our readers some idea, show, clearly, 
that he fulfilled the important objects of his mission with zeal, omen 
and great fidelity. His statements throughout bear the impress of truth, 
and are evidently entitled to the fullest credence. 

“ On my going to Haiti in 1826,” says he, “ in addition to mere con- 
sular duties, others of a higher nature were assigned to me ; and among 
these, I was required to report on the state of society, and the actual 
condition of the new republic in all its relations: this was a task no less 
invidious than difficult ; but I performed it with zeal and to the best of 
my ability, utterly regardless of any consideration beyond the faithful 
discharge of my public duty.” 

Mr. Mackenzie accordingly sent home from time to time various 
“ reports,” which were published under the authority of government, 
and are remarkable for the clearness and ability with which they are 
drawn up. He has now favoured us with a more detailed account of his 
sojourn in Haiti, wherein he has endeavoured, in the first place, to show 
that his relation is “founded on actual inquiry and research ;” and in 
the next, “to trace the leading features of the origin and progress of a 
very curious experiment in the history of man.” 

e first volume is devoted to an account of the journey made in pur- 
suit of information, and the second, to a summary of the principal mat- 
ters of interest, accompanied by such documents as may be illustrative 
5 ear points. The work: of Baron Lacroix, and Justin’s Histoire 

*Hai 





e 

iti, corroborated by his own researches in the republic, and assisted 
by a large mass of Christophe’s papers, were Mr. Mackenzie’s principal 
guides in the historical part. 

Mr. Mackenzie embarked in the Druid frigate, in March, 1826, and 
arrived off Port-au-Prince, the capital, in May following. “We ap- 
proached by the northern passage, called St. Mark’s Channel, and as 
several hours elapsed after having been fairly abreast of the island of 
Gonave before we anchored, there was abundant leisure for examining 
with glasses the appearance of the coast from Arcahai to the capital. 
The country is composed of a beautiful undulating surface, bounded by 
a magnificent outline of mountain, the whole completely covered with 





* The case of the United States of America is quite different. These states were chiefly 
peopled by enlightened Englishmen, who carried with them a full knowledge of the moral 
and political habits and principles of the mother country. 
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wood. We looked in vain for even a solitary fishing boat ; but no evi- 
dence of human existence presented itself, except one or two small 
groupes of people on the beach (probably attracted by the appearance 
of a wat frigate), and a few buildings in a state of absolute ruin, which 
from their appearance might have been formerly the residence of 
opulent proprietors.” He landed at a miserable wooden pier, and on 
account of the impassable state of the leading streets, the carriage pro- 
vided for him had to take a circuitous route to the palace, where he 
was introduced to President Boyer, “a little intelligent-looking man, 
with very keen black eyes, which he whirls about with extraordinary 
rapidity.” 

Mr. Mackenzie applied himself till the month of February, 1827, to 
the acquisition of information on every topic of interest, and to the per- 
formance of those duties which had been committed to his charge. He 
then commenced a more extended examination of the island. 

The only public building of importance in Port-au-Prince is the 
palace ; the others age described as insignificant in appearance. “ But 
with almost all of these is associated some scene of bloodshed which is 
yg sickening. It was in the front of the church that Colonel Mau- 

uit, alternately the idol and the object of detestation of the populace, 
was basely murdered by his own regiment (that of Port-au-Prince), 
and his miserable corpse torn to pieces by the infuriated rabble. And 
in the opposite direction is the burying-ground, in which his faithful 
slave deposited his reeking remains, and then, stretching himself on the 
grave, blew out his own brains.” 

The police is military, forming a particular regiment. It is improved 
since Petion’s time, but stili very deficient. There are chairs or seats 
for sentries on duty, and hammocks for the remainder of the guard. 
Offences are principally against the provisions of the Code Rural. The 
markets are well supplied with necessaries ; but house-rent and luxuries 
are extravagantly high. Port-au-Prince was formerly celebrated for 
its public amusements. There was nothing of the kind when the 
consul was there. The situation of the capital is eminently unhealthy, 
and destructive to foreigners. 

During the months of May, June, July, August, and September, the 
heat is most intense. The people seem to delight in attending funerals. 
* I can with truth declare, that all the invitations I received for the first 
six months of my residence was to funerals.”—(p. 15.) 

Mr. Mackenzie attended the Féte d’Agriculture ; of which, and the 
mountebank appearance of the President, he gives rather a ludicrous 
account. The state of society in the capital is exactly what might have 
been anticipated. Indolence and inactivity are the characteristics of the 
country. ‘ Pourquoi mon ami, est-ce que vous ne courez pas ?” said the 
consul to a lazy messenger who had been sent on a hasty errand.— 
* Nous ne courons pas dans ce pays-ci,” was the answer. Even the 
dogs and pigs wander about with an apathy and leanness unseen else- 
where. “ D—n these Haitians,” said a caustic fellow, “they cannot 
even fatten a pig!” Labourers are with difficulty found at enormously 
high wages, and these can rarely be persuaded to work two weeks con- 
tinuously. The evils of this disinclination to labour press heavily on 
the finances of the government, who have discovered that “ex nihilo 
nihil fit.” Hence originated the Code Rural, the existence of which was 
so boldly denied at home. It provides very amply for enforcing labour. 

2Q2 
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The uncultivated appearance of the country on approaching it from the 
sea has been already noticed. “The same character prevails, though 
to a less extent, on riding through it; for although occasional patches 
of cultivation do present Keses. aq they are so few when compared 
with the dense masses of rank natural vegetation, as to sink into the 
shade.” Thus, to a stranger, the beautiful plain of the Cul-de-sac 
would seem to be an old forest of logwood and of acacia; although 
within the last thirty years it was covered with sugar establishments not 
inferior to any in the world. The cultivation of the sugar cane has 
almost entirely ceased ; and coffee is now the only important article for 
exportation. 

To resist an attack of fever, the consul, in August, had a short cruise 
in one of His Majesty’s ships, during which he visited Cape Nicholas 
Mole, of which, and its vicinity, he gives a very entertaining account. 
Returning to the capital, he visited the highlands to the eastward of the 
city, the coolness and salubrity of which are strongly contrasted with 
the pestilential situation of the former. 

In the beginning of February he set out on a tour by Leaganus, &c., 
through what was formerly the richest part of the country, towards 
Cayes. He was accompanied by several persons of the consulate, and a 
numerous cavalcade of horses and mules—rendered necessary by the 
impossibility of procuring any thing on the road. Along the road side 
he d in confused assemblages the broken utensils of sugar-works, 
indicating what had formerly been. 

On the road to Grand Goave, there are considerable marks of cul- 
tivation as compared with the neighbourhood of Port-au-Prince ; 
“* generally speaking, however, every thing is on a small scale when one 
reflects on the magnitude of the establishments, of which the dejecta 
membra are profusely scattered on every road that I had previously 

ssed over. On the right, not far from the town, lies the best estate 
in the district, the property of a black officer. This perfection is 
ascribed, by public report, to the use of club-law, which the gallant 
colonel is said to administer with equal liberality and success. Among 
other stories, it is said that on one occasion a blow from a cocomacac 
(a heavy-jointed cane in common use in Haiti), knocked out the eye of a 
loiterer.” He was for a short time removed from his command ; but 
the affairs of the Commune went on so badly during the absence of 
coercion, that he was shortly reinstated. Petit Goave, now a Com- 
mune, was formerly highly cultivated. Its produce is coffee. The 
sugar-works have fallen into decay ; and in the absence of funds and 
industry, the culture of the cane has entirely ceased. 

Count Leaumont and M. Duparc were formerly rich proprietors in this 
district. At St. Michael, Mr. Mackenzie specially directed his inqui- 
ries to the feelings of the people on the changes that had taken place, 
and to their present actual condition. ‘“ When the group was com- 
pleted by the presence ofa blind black man, I felt satisfied that I should 
not be deceived. I found all laudatores temporis acti, and all equally 
dissatisfied. The whole party entered into a feeling and detailed con- 
trast of their present condition, though free, with the care bestowed by 
the planters on their slaves, in health, in sickness, in childhood, and in 
old age; even the blind beggar, who had been a slave of M. Duparc’s, 
deplored the revolution, to which he ascribed every misery that had 
befallen the country as well as himself; and he contended that had he 
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remained a slave he would not have lost his eyes and toes ; or that if he 
had, he would have been certain of kind usage and support, instead of 
now being obliged to beg for a wretched subsistence.” Descending from 
the mountainous district, the party, on the fourth day of their journey, 
entered the beautiful plain of Cayes, bounded by the sea, on the verge 
of which the city stands. The lively appearance of the whole is pecu- 
liarly striking. The city of Cayes is described as infinitely superior to 
the capital. It took an active part in the events of the revolution ; and 
a strong force being sent against it under Dessalines, that sanguinary 
monster put to death upwards of ten thousand people of colour, attached 
to the party of Rigaud. “ At present, Cayes is one of the most flourish- 
ing places that I have seen in the republic. There is considerable 
activity, and there are a few opulent merchants, both natives and 
foreigners ; but the regulations affecting commerce have of late become 
so oppressive, that many of the latter had resolved not to renew their 
patents.” 

There is said to be an extensive illicit trade with Jamaica and Cuba; 
and what strongly evinces the total destruction of industry, sugar is the 
principal import from the latter island. “ The young part of the people 
in the outskirts appeared to me to spend the greatest portion of their 
time in dawdling about without any apparent objects in view ; and the 
only real work is done by the few surviving Africans, who, contrary to 
the habits of their progeny who crowd to the plains, retire to the moun- 
tains, where they cultivate some sequestered spot, unheeding, and 
unheeded by the world.” As an instance of the complete destruction 
of valuable property which has attended the revolution, and the miser- 
able condition to which affairs are now reduced, we may state one of a 
thousand instances :—I rode out every day during my stay at Cayes, 
and of course inspected L’ Habitation Laborde, which I believe originally 
belonged to Count Alexandre Laborde. It has the reputation of being 
one of the most splendid properties in the colony. Formerly, accord- 
ing to Moreau St. Mery, there were on it one thousand four hundred 
slaves, and 1,200,000 Ibs. of clayed sugar were produced, besides other 
matters. People of authority in the plain assert that there were two 
thousand slaves, and the produce 2,000,000 lbs. of clayed sugar. When 
I visited it, I found the walls of two of the sugar works standing ; the 
roof of the other was falling in as fast as possible. The dwelling houses, 
which had been as elegant as substantial, entirely built of stone, were 
quite dilapidated. I did not see a cane; and around a few miserable 
negro huts there were a dozen or sixteen labourers hanging about; 
and I was told they merely cultivated provisions for their own use !” 
At the estate of Boutilier Mr. Mackenzie found about sixty American 
negroes, who had been liberated from the southern states by a society of 
quakers ; although every person concurred in representing these peo- 
ple as orderly, laborious, and well conducted, yet each of them had some 
matter of personal complaint ; and the general grievances were per- 
fectly overwhelming. The whole party had been better than eight 
months in Haiti ; they had nearly enclosed the whole plantation, to the 
proprietor of which, General Marion, they had been bound for a series 
of years, but had not yet begun the cultivation of canes, one-fourth of 
the produce of which was to be given them for their labour. They 
complained of bad lodgings, and want of medical attendance ; but most 
loud was their denunciations of their Haitian neighbours, whom they 
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described as destroying their fences to admit their bullocks into their 
gardens, and as plundering them of their poultry and pigs: so that it 
was absolutely necessary to keep a regular guard we night. All 
the hopes of manufacturing sugar now depend on the efforts of these 
settlers. 

Our limits will not permit us to enter into the instructive details 
respecting the past and present state of industry and production of this 
interesting part of the republic, suffice it to say, that the contrast is a 
melancholy one. 

In the language of Mr. Mackenzie’s informant, “The very little field 
labour effected is generally performed by elderly people, principally old 
Guinea negroes. No measures of the government can induce the young 
creoles to labour, or depart from their habitual licentiousness an 
vagrancy. The whole body of proprietors constantly lament the total 
incapacity of the government to enforce labour.”—-“ The laws recog- 
nize no other punishment than fine and imprisonment, with hard labour, 
although it is no uncommon thing to see the soldiery and military police 
use the ‘ plat de sabre’ and cocomacac, in a most arbitrary ~e some- 
times cruel manner ; but almost always, from the natural obstinacy of the 
negro, without the intended effect.” 

“ The few young females on plantations seldom assist in any labour 
whatever, but live in a constant state of idleness and debauchery. This is 
tolerated by the soldiery and military police, whose licentiousness is 
gratified by this means.” Such is the demoralized condition at pre- 
sent of what was once the most happy and flourishing portion of St. 
Domingo. 

Returning to Port-au-Prince, Mr. Mackenzie proposed, during the 
fortnight he remained, to prosecute his researches into other parts of the 
island ; but we can do little more than indicate his route, and we must 
refer our readers to the book itself for particulars. 

Although universal suffrage is the law of the state, the exercise of 
thie privilege is overruled or evaded in the most gross and barefaced 
manner. Insults to public officers of friendly powers are suffered to 
go unredressed, and the open violation of municipal regulations and 
fixed laws are unnoticed and unpunished. In fact it is quite evident 
that the people are many centuries behind their nominal institutions, 
and are totally unfit for the substantial enjoyment of popular rights and 
privileges. 

On the 14th of March, Mr. Mackenzie embarked for Gonaives, from 
‘whence he made excursions to various interesting points. He after- 
wards crossed the high lands to Cape Haitien, of the remains of which 
city, and the state of society therein, as compared with the capital, he 
gives rather a pleasing account. 

“ The streets are spacious and well paved, and the houses chiefly of 
stone, with handsome squares, large markets, and a copious supply of 
water from fountains.” 

The public buildings are, however, in a ruinous state ; but “upon the 
whole, the city is remarkably beautiful, and must have been, during its 
glory, the most agreeable residence in the Western Archipelago: but 
now little more is to be seen than the traces of former grandeur ; even 
in the Place d’Armes, the handsomest square in it, some of the finest 
houses are unroofed, and plantain trees are growing in the midst of the 
ruins !” 
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The recent death of Christophe, and the existence of many of his 
chief officers, afforded me an opportunity of making many researches 
into his personal character, and the history of his reign. 

“ Henry Christophe was born, according to an official account sanc- 
tioned by himself, in the Island of Granada, in the year 1769, and came 
at an early age to St. Domingo. He was nota pure black, but a sombre, 
or griffe, as it is called. He was the slave of a French gentleman. ° 
He afterwards became a waiter at an hotel, then privateer’s-man, and 
then returned to an hotel and gaming-house. It does not appear that he 
entered the army ; but, in 1801, he was general of brigade and governor 
of the Cape. * * * During his presidency, and the early part of 
his reign, he was mild, forbearing, and humane; but afterwards, his 
nature seemed to have been completely changed, and he indulged in 
whatever his uncontrolled passions suggested— and they suggested 
almost every act that can violate the charities of life ; and as he pro- 
ceeded in his career, he became suspicious and wantonly cruel.”* We 
have no space, however, for a narrative of the shocking cruelties prac- 
tised by this inhuman monster, who at the very period of these atroci- 
ties was lauded by Mr. Wilberforce and the “ saints” of England as the 
most humane and pious of potentates! ! ! 

Mr. Mackenzie visited Sans Souci, formerly the residence of Chris- 
tophe, a place in which “I believe for atime more unlimited despo- 
tism had been exercised, than has ever prevailed in any country aspir- 
ing to Christianity and civilization.” It is a large clumsy building, on 
the side of a mountain, resembling a huge cotton factory. An interest- 
ing account of the last act of this extraordinary man is given, and of a 
visit made to La Ferriere, or the citadel, which was formerly the depo- 
sitory of his treasure. 

Returning to the Cape by a route which enabled him to pass through 
what had, before the revolution, been one of the finest and best culti- 
vated districts of this part of the island, he saw in almost every direction 
ruined buildings, and fields, formerly covered with canes, now overrun 
with wild guava trees; and the same abandonment of agricultural 
industry and destruction of property which we have noted in other 
places. “The general result of my inquiries was, that some few pro- 
perties which were in activity in Christophe’s time, were kept up for 
making syrup, which was mainly converted into tafia.”+ 

Leaving Cape Haitien, Mr. Mackenzie proceeded towards what may 
still be considered the Spanish part of the island. He left Port Liberté 
on the 17th of April, and next day passed the river Massacre, the 
ancient boundary between the French and Spanish country. 

Travelling as rapidly as was practicable through a region almost in a 
state of nature, and but very thinly inhabited, he reached St. Jago, one 
of the oldest cities of Haiti, on the 22d. It had been inhumanly plun- 
dered, and great part of it destroyed, in 1805, by a division of the army 
of Clervaux, under the immediate command of the blood-thirsty Chris- 
tophe, but is yet a fine town, and situated in an interesting country. 
The climate is salubrious, and the population said to be increasing with 
unexampled rapidity. The state of society is superior to that on the 
French part of the island. Mr. Mackenzie made an excursion down, 
or rather over to Port-au-Plate, on the sea coast, where there is still 


* Vol. I. pp. 157 to 169. + Ibid. p. 192. 
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sémeé ‘trade in’ mahogany, although the place has,’ as a seaport, been 
ruined by late events. The country towards the coast is beautiful, put 
the estates, formerly cultivated, are, generally speaking, now in a state 
of ruin ; and the labourers, even those who had come as free settlers from 
the United States, destroyed, or straggling idly in the woods. 
Gold is found in the rivers in the neighbourhood of St. Jago in con- 
siderable quantity. 

During his stay at that place he heard many sickening accounts of the 
horrid atrocities committed by the revolutionists. 

He proceeded by Lavega through a country very thinly inhabited, 
and reached the ancient and interesting city of St. Domingo, on the 6th. 

He was well received by General Borgella, the commandant, and by the 
clergy. The preservation, in some degree, of the decencies and usages 
of civilized society in this part of the island, forms a pleasing contrast 

_ to the brutality, licentiousness, and pretensions, prevalent in the French, 
or negro territory ; and the predictions and assertions of les amis des 
noirs, in regard to the rapid rise of the latter, are evidently no longer 
entitled to the least consideration. ; 

Mr. Mackenzie gives a clear and distinct account of the recent events 
which have united this part of the island to the republic, and of the 
misery and degradation brought upon the inhabitants by their unfortu- 
nate connection with the black government. 

“ Their university, say they, no longer exists; the public schools 
are destroyed ; and they insist that it is a mockery to talk of national 
schools, the teachers of which are utterly incompetent; but the greatest 
grievance (and it is a terrible one) is, that at the very age when their 
sons require the utmost care of a parent, they are bound by the exist- 
ing law to become soldiers, and to be initiated into all the profligacy of 
a guard-house, as privates ; from which scene of degradation no merit 
can raise them, while the son of the most worthless chief in the west is 
at once raised to the rank of an officer. They complain, too, that their 
morals being thus corrupted, there is little chance of the unfortunate 
individuals ever resuming respectable or decent habits!” These are 
only a few of the grievances by which, owing to the negro revolution 
and ascendancy, the unfortunate Spaniards are afflicted and degraded. 

The consul left St. Domingo on the 24th of May, and proceeded by 
the coast on his return towards Port-au-Prince. On the banks of one 
of the rivers there was a large accumulation of mahogany, floated down 
from the upper country. Foreigners and natives were collected toge- 
ther, preparing and squaring the logs for shipment—the wood from 
this district being peculiarly prized for its beauty and solidity. 

Proceeding along the coast to Azua, there was more than the usual 
lack of forage and other accommodations, and some of the animals were 
in consequence left behind. The same privations continued when the 

roceeded from Azua into the interior. “The country was very a 
ike what I have so often mentioned, rich, luxuriant, and beautiful, but 
wholly neglected by man.” After suffering considerable privations 
from the badness of the roads, the weather, and the total want of accom- 
modation, he on the 5th reached Mirebalais, a town which, situated in 
a defensible country, seems, unless some not improbable external influence 
restores the ancient relations of the island, intended to be made the 
capital, 

Mr. Mackenzie reached his cottage in the neighbourhood of Port- 
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au-Prince next day, and during the evening the oo - remnant of his 
horses arrived—twelve out of twenty-one having been left on the road. 

Before quitting Haiti, he had an opportunity of witnessing the execu- 
tion of four nativé officers for an alleged conspiracy, originating in the 
general dissatisfaction created by the pressure of the French indemnity. 
Mr. Mackenzie deprecates the enforcement by France of the payment 
of this indemnity upon an impoverished people who can scarcely sup- 

rt themselves ; and justly observes, that “the nominal friends of Haiti 
in England, France, and the United States, have incurred a fearful 
responsibility on this point—for what purpose they best know; they 
have represented the progress of the new republic in the most glowing 
colours: its increasing prosperity has been so often asserted, as to 
expose any one hardy enough to question it to the certainty of attack 
and worthless imputation. The necessary consequence has been, that 
conditions have been imposed that cannot be fulfilled, and even if much 
reduced, must check the improvement of the country to an indefinite 
period.” This is only one of the evils entailed upon the West Indies, 
~~ upon negroes in general, by their pretended friends, here and else- 
where. 

We will not follow Mr. Mackenzie through his clear and distinct 
historical sketch of the events which preceded, and which have fol- 
lowed, the revolution ; neither have we space to trace the vacillating 
conduct and ignorance of colonial affairs manifested by the French 
government, which led to the first fatal revolt of the slave population, 
and to the subsequent cruel massacres perpetrated by them and their 
bloodthirsty leaders. 

While the names of Santhonax, Polvorel, and other French commis- 
sioners, will long be remembered in the West Indies, as diabolical insti- 
a of sanguinary measures, those of Toussant L’Ouverture, Dessa- 
ines, and Saint Christophe, will no less stand “for aye accursed,” as 
principal destroyers of their fellow men ! 

Mr. Mackenzie’s summary of the matters of leading interest, and 
the documents by which it is supported, are highly interesting. 

The total decay of commercial prosperity will at one glance be mani- 
fest by a comparison of the under-noted exports before and after the 


revolution. 


Viz. Clayed sugar, in 1789, 47,516,531 lbs. In 1826 nil. 
Muscovado ...... ae 93,573,300 Gi vat cceas 32,864 Ibs. 
PRE BO vcveses 76,835,219 Obsivrivvns $2,189,784 
Cotton ............ dou... 7,004,374 Ret 620,972 


Whilst the industrious habits of the negroes have been so SemETeNY 
destroyed, it cannot be supposed that their morals have been improved, 
or that any degree of religious feeling has been preserved among them. 
We accordingly find that they have, in general, sunk into a state of 
gross and miserable barbarism, and that the African’s practice of Obeah, 
and of other pagan superstitions, are reviving: that they can only be 
induced by the exercise of club-law to make any exertion for their own 
benefit or that of the state ;* that respectable foreigners, even those 
accredited from friendly powers, are still insulted with impunity : and, 
in short, that under compulsory and premature emancipation Haiti has 





* Vide the Code Rural, and, more recently, the Port-au-Prince Official Gazettes, where- 
in instructions to the local commandants to enforce labour are reiterated ! 
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-*sunk: ander an odious combination of the darkness; ferocity; vices; and 
superstitions of all colours and nations, unredeemed by the virtues,of 


ss Bien thie gloomy scene we turn with some degree of satisfaction. ‘to 
ithe brighter ery sented to us in the actual state of the negroes 
inthe’ British est Indies. We there see nearly @ million of these 
‘people slowly, but steadily, emerging from, a state of barbarism, and 
approximating to that point at which Emancipation may really prove 
a blessing, instead. of a curse. , 

These feelings are not, however, unaccompanied by anxiety, for we 

‘pereeive that the artful machinations of designing men, who are seconded 
bya numerous band of interested sectarians and ignorant enthusiasts, 
are labouring to destroy all these fair prospects, and to expose our colo- 
nies, and every interest connected with them, to the most serious evils. 
.. If under a premature system of forced emancipation, accompanied by 
the most horrid massacres, and total destruction of valuable property, 
‘the negroes of Haiti (and, we may add, of Mexico also) have retro- 
‘graded; and are now in a state of abject poverty, brutal ignorance, and 
savage barbarism, how are similar evils to be aveided, if prematume 
measures are forced upon our own colonies? The same causes may 
undoubtedly produce similar effects ; and it is therefore very necessary 
to oppose the reckless efforts of indiscreet zeal, by poimting out to the 
sober minded and rational part of the community the probable conse- 
quences, and the real merits of the question. 

- ‘That the colonists are sincere in their measures of amelioration is con- 
firmed by their public acts, by the aid and encouragement they cheer- 
fully give to the established church, in which they have good reason to 
confide rather than in missionaries, and by the united testimony of every 
disinterested person who has visited the West Indies. 

»« Neither the declamation and false colouring of Mr.. Brougham, nor 
the more direct calumnies of minor anti-colonists, can alter the truth of 
these testimonies, though mischievous interference may retard the pro- 
gress of emancipation, civilization, and religious instruction. 

‘»\Mr. Bayley, whose “Four Years in the West Indies” is now before 
us; is: another evidence in favour of the West Indians. 

“ It comes not,” says he, “ from the planters, or the foes of planters, 
-but from’an Englishman, and a lover of liberty, who has no tie, no 
\feeling, no consideration of interest, to induce him to advocate the cause 
»of the colonies ; but who, on the contrary, is prompted by humanity 
'to,plead.in behalf of those measures which four years’ experience have 
}eornvinced him would benefit the slave.” . 

. Mr. Bayley’s narrative contains sketches of Barbadoes, St. Lucia, St. 
‘Vincent, Grenada, Trinidad, Dominica, Martinique, Antigua, Anguilla, 
‘Barbuda, Nevis, and Montserrat—some of them slight, but all plea- 
santly written, and embracing much useful information regarding the 

resent state of society in these islands. “My readers will have a 
description of the towns and harbours, the mountains and valleys, the 
natural curiosities, and the striking scenery of these places from one 
who has visited them: they will learn the state of society from one who 
thas mixed in it ; and the state of slavery will be placed before them b 
one who has lived during a long period in the midst of slaves: they wi 
‘see things as they are; and, with both sides of the question before them, 
they will have an opportunity of judging for themselves.” Perhaps 
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{itamay not be-amiss to state that I neither have, nor ever had, any inte- 
pest in'the West Indies, except that naturally arising froma local-resi- 
dence in them.” The first evidence he had of the abject conditiom:ef 
slavery was in the behaviour of the pilot who bearded them at Barba- 
‘does. He took possession of the vessel with as much importance as if 
he had been a fine, rough old English seaman bearing up channel ; 
inquired for the ladies, drank their healths ; gave his deckdes to the 
erew with an air of authority, calling to the helmsman—* Vy you no 
teer teady? — tam you, Sir, vy you no teer teady?” Yet this man 
was a slave, earning about twenty-five dollars a month, above two-thirds 
of which he was allowed to keep to his own use. Of Barbadoes and its 
inhabitants Mr. Bayley gives a pleasant account. He remarks of some 
thousands of slaves and negroes assembled together, that, “could those 
who picture to themselves this race of beings as a miserable, unhappy, 
and oppressed people, have witnessed, as I have done, thousands of 
their laughing faces, and have seen their healthy and contented appear- 
ance, they might have wondered to see them looking tenfold happier 
than the lower class of their own countrymen.” (p. 36.) _The only class 
in which there are individuals in a state of beggary, seem to be the 
whites and free negroes ! 

On the subject of religious instruction, Mr. Bayley notices the dis- 
like entertained by the Barbadians of the missionaries. He justly 
remarks, that all persons, whether missionaries or otherwise, who go to 
the West Indies with a view of imparting Christian knowledge to the 
slaves, or who are expected to hold any influence over their minds, 
should be men not only of good education, but of sound character and 
judgment. Had this rule been always observed, the labours of the 
sectaries never would have been objected to in our colonies. There 
are now, including all, fifteen or sixteen places of worship in Barbadoes 
a great number for so small a colony ; and the bishop deserves every 
praise for his exertions in propagating the Christian religion throughout 
all the islands. 

In a casual visit to the boiling-house of a sugar estate, he found the 
manager cheerfully greeted by, “ How d’ye, massa,” from ia dozen 
mouths at once; but as a “new buckra,” Mr. Bayley was good humour. 
edly asked to pay his footing. 

He found the common negro houses, consisting of two rooms, comfort- 
ably furnished. The house of one of the slaves, a mechanic, contained 
a four-post bedstead, with the usual accompaniments. “ The hall was 
furnished with half a dozen chairs and two tables ; on one of these stoad 
a pair of decanters, with some tumblers and wine glasses, ‘and: about 
eight cups and>saucers of different patterns; while on a shelf above 
were ranged some dozen of plates and dishes. There were two framed 
pictures hanging in the room, and many more without frames, pasted 
‘against the walls.” (p. 92.)* The negroes cook their little messes 
before their doors. To each hut is attached a small garden, which ‘is 

etty well cultivated: for the slaves have always time to attend to their 

ittle portions of ground ; they grow yams, taniers, plantains, bananas, 
sweet potatoes, okros, pine apples, and Indian corn; and the luxuriant 
foliage that shades their little dwellings from the sun, usually consists of 





so One of these “ oppressed slaves,”” whose hut he visited, politely offered him a glass of 
wine and a piece of plum-cake ! 
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treesthat! bear sweet and: pleasaiit fruits, such! asthe mango, the: Java 
plum, the bread-fruit, the soursop, the sapadillo, the pomegranate, and 
other grateful and ‘delicious fruit. Each hutvhad its fowls, pigs, and 

( The'sick house-was ‘a cool, capacious, and \convenient building’, 
well adapted to the purpose for which it was used-—so was the nursery ¢ 
but we:must refer to Mr. Bayley’s book for minute details.' He devotes 
a chapter or two 'to an account of Codrington College, which we would 
recommend to the perusal of the Reverend Daniel Wilson, for the 
instruction of his auditors at-the next anti-slavery meeting! 

After visiting St. Lucia, Mr. Bayley passed to the picturesque Island 

of St. Vincent. Missionaries are more tolerated here than at Barbadoes. 
“In their principal chapel, when a very forcible and energetic expres- 
sion burst from the lips of the minister, he was encouraged by: his 
brethren with cries of ‘ hear, hear !’”’—a novel mode of evincing appro« 
bation ‘in a place sacred to humility of mind and contrite feelings. 
-) The:substitution of the tread-mill as a mode of punishing culprits, in 
place.of working them in: disgusting chain-gangs, is a step towards 
improvement in the-police of Kingstown, and a proof of right feeling 
on the part of the inhabitants. 

Of the Charaib war, in 1795, he gives an interesting account.. ‘These 
people, to the number of 4,633 men, women, and children, with 725 
brigands, being forced to surrender, were first: sent'to Baliseau,; ‘one of 
the Grenadines, but subsequently to the island of Ruatan in the Bay of 
Honduras.’ | They were provided with some arms, utensils, agricultural 
implements; and provisions ; but from indolence and despondency they 
allowed the vessel; which was left in their charge, to sink at her anchors. 
Phey: subsequently passed over to the mainland, and having obtained a 
footing, they are now scattered along the coast from Truxillo towards 
the Mosquito country.*: , 

(A ‘few-of this original race still exist in St. Vineent... They have 
become quiet, idle, and inoffensive ; and their king considersrum “ very 
good tuff.” 
~The government of St. Vincent has done much for the amelioration 
of theirslaves ; their grants to the people of colour have not, however, 
been 80: liberal as’ those of the Assembly of (Grenada: “but then, it is 
to be remembered, that there is a great difference between that class of 
ple\in' the two islands.” Yet our lawgivers at home deride or under- 
walue this kind of local knowledge, and would force the same legislative 
Miéasures wpon each of the colonies, whatever dissimilarity there may 
happett to bein the progress of society! Perhaps,” says Mr. Bayley, 
“order and regularity are no where so well maintained with little seve- 
rity)and such lenient kindness as on the estate of a West India colonist. 
I regret to say that too many works have been published * * * whose 
authors have been misleading the ideas of their countrymen, by describ- 
ing, in forcible and energetic language, tending to awaken feelings of 
indignation, what the state of slavery unhappily was, but what it has 
long ‘since ceased to be.” And on the subject of emancipation, Mr. 
Bayley, like every sensible man who has seen the colonies, and studied 
the actual habits and ideas of the negroes, says—“ to give it them to-day 
will be adding fuel to despoiling fire—will be pouring down destruction 
upon fair and fertile lands.” He bears ample testimony to their. present 


* Roberts’ Central America, 
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easy. and contented’ condition, and to the abundance by which:they are 
surrounded, : 

 After.a residence of two years in St. Vincent, he visited the equally 
beautiful island of Grenada. He justly attributes. the greater part of 
the deaths among the sailors and soldiers in the West Indies more to the 
grog shops than to the climate. “If Jack goes on shore, Jack gets 
drunk ; the consequence is, Jack gets a fever, and Jack dies.” It is 
equally impossible to prevent frequent excess and dangerous exposure 
amongst the soldiery.* 

Several chapters are dedicated to the subject of slavery. The ques- 
tion of emancipation is discussed in a sensible and dispassionate manner. 
“To. say that the slaves in general are as happy as the lower class of 
poor in England would be to fix upon them the stamp of misery: for 
though there are those who would deceive us, though there are those 
who would tell us that England is in the midst of her prosperity, and 
that her poor, while they are breathing the light air of liberty, are eat- 
ing the sweet bread of joy ; yet, thank Heaven, we have eyes, and we 
have ears, and while the former are open to the truth, the latter will be 
closed upon the deception. 

“We have the starving at our doors, and we see the hungry and the 
honseless in every nook and corner of our great metropolis ; and if to 
be starving, and hungry, and houseless, be the happiness of our poor, 
why then, I say, to place this on a level with the slaves, is like compar- 
ing the bitter and unpleasant taste of wormwood to the sweet and grate- 
ful flavour of honey.” (p. 368.) We recommend the details of the 
comforts enjoyed by the labouring population of the colonies to the atten- 
tive perusal of those who have hitherto formed their opinions upon the 
mendacious statements of the anti-colonists ! 

The most prevalent ideas of the nature of emancipation entertained 
by the slaves on estates is, that they will have nothing to do—that they 
will have power over their present masters—that they will still be 
allowed to retain their dwellings, land, and produce, on their masters’ 
property ; and they forget that their usual food, clothing, and the attend- 
ance of the physician, would be immediately withdrawn. When these 
things were explained, “they appeared perfectly astonished and con- 
founded at the information.” 

Between slaves on estates, and domestic or town negroes, Mr. Bayle 
-lraws a marked distinction; the former being in every respect nw | 
superior, as a class, to the latter ; whilst the emancipated slaves are the 
most degraded of all. Speaking of their condition, it is said that “ the 
bodies of these unfortunate persons cannot be in a more lean, wasted, 
and emaciated condition, than their minds are.in a state of low, immoral, 
and uncultivated degradation.” The females, on the other hand, “ grow 
fat upon the bread of prostitution, and draw their finery and their sup- 
port from the foulest sources of shame, of infamy, and guilt.” When 
decrepit old age, and the curse of poverty comes upon them, many of 
them implore their ancient masters to receive them back again imto 
servitude, 





* “Sangaree da kill de captain, 
Oh lor, he must die, 
New rum kill de sailor, 
Oh lor, he must die,’’ &c. 
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oof! The females gain by prostitution and robbery what the:males pro- 

cure by robbery ne for this reason, we. seldom. find either sex 

deficient in articles of dress, for there is no class of people in the world 

more vain of their external appearance, or more anxious to adorn their 

persons.” (p. 414.) Such are the consequences of premature emanei- 
ion ! 


.. The unhappiest class of slaves—agricultural or domestic—are those 
of coloured people. It is too proverbial, “that there is no tyrant se 
tyrannical as the tyrant who has once been a slave.” 

.. Female owners of this class are more cruel than male; their ‘re- 
yenge is more durable, and their methods of punishing more refined, 
particularly towards slaves of their own sex! “ Male or female, how- 
ever, such owners are equally deserving of censure, and generally meet 
with the proportion they merit.” 

_ Another class of negroes is those who have been seized and liberated 
from foreign slave ships. These poor creatures are, by the creole slaves, 
called, in derision, ‘“king’s niggers,” and “ Willy-force (Wilberforce) 
niggers’ —the protégés of our English philanthropists! 

The latter are bound as apprentices, to be liberated at the end of 
seven years; the “ king’s niggers” are employed by government as 
military labourers. Of the present condition of these people, Mr. Bay- 
ley gives us the following melancholy account :—‘ These beings are 
not only rude and barbarous, but bad, vicious, and depraved, plunged 
into the lowest state of moral degradation ; obstinate, idle, stupid, igno- 
rant, and savage, in fact, hardly above the condition of brutes. It seems 
impossible to instruct them or to make them work, although they are 
paid and fed for it; they will not be led by gentle means, and they will 

dly be driven by force ; their feelings appear torpid, and their affec~ 
tions undeveloped ; they seem to exist in indifference ; they display a 
morbid selfishness in all their actions, and they look upon all around 
them, even their best friends, with the dark and gloomy eye of suspicion 
and distrust!” Such is one of the results of an experiment which has 
cost this country upwards of seven millions sterling! urged forward 
too by a set of people who are now not only pledging themselves. to 
their constituents to abolish negro slavery, and indemnify the planters 
for the loss of their property, worth, perhaps, one hundred and fifty 
millions sterling, but also, and in the same breath, binding themselves 
to reduce taxation ! ; 

The contempt with which the creole slaves in general regard these 
liberated negroes, and the sense they entertain of their own superiority, 
comfortable situation, and acquirements, is manifested in a variety of 
manners. One of their songs (for they not only have songs, but 
actually sing them too—aye, and dance quadrilles likewise, whatever 
Mr. Buxton and others may say to the contrary) is a kind of parody 
on “I'd be a butterfly,” and runs thus— 


* Willy-force nigger, he belly da empty, 
He hab de freedom, dat no good for me ; 
My massa, good man, he gib me plenty, 
Me no lobe Willy-force better dan he. 
Me be a nigger boy, 
Me be a nigger boy. 
Me happy fellow, den why me want free?” 
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omfg Youreurse mé t” ‘said a young’ slave toa) free African,’ eh!-—you 
curse me! you dam Guinea’ nigger !' you Willy-force congo!” ‘suiting 
the action to the word, “I make you sabe how for curse me !” 

* Our limits will not admit of further illustrations of this subject at 
present. 

We recommend Mr. Bayley’s book, and Mr. Mackenzie’s valuable 
“ Notes,” to the perusal of every person interested in the West India 
question ;—and who is there in this country that is not deeply interested ? 
We have now several histories of Jamaica and St. Deehitige ; and 
although Mr. Bayley’s “ Four Years’ Residence,” cannot be considered 
a history of the Lénsewd Islands, it nevertheless gives a good account of 
many of them; and its geographical, geological, and chronological 
appendix will be found equally useful and entertaining. 

We cannot conclude this article better than by an extract from the 
work before us. “Oh ye, whose hearts are bent upon doing good, ye 
whose motives are pure and unsophisticated, ye who would relieve real 
misery, ye who would pour a balin to close the wounds of hearts that 
have been crushed, and spirits broken by the curse of poverty and want; 
ye who would have mothers bless, and children pray for you, turn not 
your hearts to the emancipation of negroes, but look rather to the eman- 
cipation from their woes of such of your own countrymen as are oppressed 
with the horrors of poverty, or the miseries of disease ; of those who know 
what itis to be poor in the midst of wealth, and famishing in the midst 
of plenty: The slaves, although in a degraded state, are not yet suf- 
ficiently capable of feeling their degradation ; as they are well treated, 
they are for the most part happy and contented; at any rate their 
wants are supplied ; they have food for their bodies, and covering for 
their heads. But there are Englishmen, free-born Englishmen, who 
have starving wives and starving families, with no food but their 
miseries, no bed but the cold earth, no covering but the canopy of 
heaven ; first, then, look to such as these, and extend to them humanity 
and relief: for what think ye of the charity of that man who would 
snatch their last morsel from the mouths of his own children to bestow 


it on the offspring of a stranger.” 





SONNET: ON SEEING ETON COLLEGE, 


Wirn a familiar, but delighted awe, 

I first beheld thy — time-tinted Pile ; 

And moved along thy worn and shadowy aisle 

In thoughtful joy ; yet not that there I saw 
Learning’s fair fount—the cradle of old Law— 
The spring whence Science, like another Nile, 
Came glistening forth through many a dark defile— 
Where Critics grew, whose eyes would find a flaw 
In perfect Nature:—Not, that gentle day, 

On these my spirit’s incense was bestowed :-— 

But on thy line and life, accomplished Gray ! 

On thy true Elegy, and touching Ode. 

From thee, and from the music of thy lay, 

That filled the scene, its fine enchantment flowed. 








AN AQUATIC PASTORAL; A TALE OF THE THAMES. 
) BY. A COCKNEX. ~ at et 
Tue tide was fair and flowing, 
All rippling gold and pearls, 


And we, to Twickenham goi | 
Engaged a boat from Searle's. ) | 


The waves beneath were clear, ; ? 
And the sun was overhead ; 

"T would have done you good to hear 
All the drolleries we said. 

We pulled away with glee, 
Our wit was on the flow. 

And, like happy herrings, we 
Were enraptured with our row. 


Thus o'er our little bark f 
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No tempest seemed to wait ; 
For we meant to have a “ lark,” 
Though it were “ at heaven’s gate.” 


And thus we found, like Pucks, 
The flowers that fancy culls ; 

And soon rivalled little ducks, 
In feathering our skulls. 


But when, with wearied wing, 
At length we wished to land, 

Methought that I could spring 
From the skiff upon the strand. 


So waves and wisdom spurning, 
I stood upon the seat, 

And my head was almost turning 
When I thought upon my feat. 


I looked upon the flood, 
But the boat began to reel ; 
So 1 slipped—and in the mud 
Lay embedded like an eel. 


Some poles were near, defining 
The boundaries of the stream ; 
And I struck—the sun was shining— 
My head against a beam! 
But a crowd soon drew about, 
Attracted by the din ; 
So divers drew me out, 
And then bore me to an inn. 
Toa gil who brought me brandy, 
And laughed to see me shiver, | 








I said—“ This house is handy 
For tumblers in the river ; 


They’re often brought in here ?”— 
“Oh ! ‘yes, sir ; and with reason ; 
There’s thousands in a year— 
But you're early in the season f” 








- © This girl,” thought I, “ has stumbled 
Upon the very thing ; . ot 
For I never should have tumbled 
But in a backward Spring !” Bi & oe, 
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SIR JOHN DE BULL.* 


Ir is with great pleasure that we are enabled to devote a few pages to 
this interesting little work, and to call the attention of the public to the 
very meritorious purpose for which it is published. Of its literary 
merits we shall not speak at present ; although our readers will see from 
the quotations we shall make, that these are of no mean order—but proceed 
at once to explain the circumstances which led to the discovery of the 
original MS., and to its being now found in the possession of the inge- 
nious translator. We cannot do this better than by quoting a part of 
the preface. 

“I was returning, a few months ago, from my friend the 
bookseller, (where I had been reading an evening paper, and discussing 
the news of the day with a few loiterers like myself,) when I perceived 
that I was followed, or rather dogged, by a shabby-genteel sort of per- 
sonage, in an old, worn-out, military surtout. I was, I must confess, 
rather alarmed ; and the more so, when I arrived at my own door, and 
found the fellow close at my heels. As I saw that I could not escape 
him, I had no alternative but to put on a ‘ swashing and a martial out- 
side, and when my pertinacious follower came up, and saluted me, I 
was very surly in my reply. He was evidently hurt by my manner, 
and, making a low bow, was about to pass on; but the air of deep 
dejection visible in his face awoke my compunction, and I begged him 
to stay and acquaint me with his business. We retired, after a few 
words, into my parlour, when he entered into the purpose of his visit, 
which I shall relate. 

“ He was a clerk in one of the public offices (I don’t mention 
which, for sufficient reasons) ; had been a soldier, and was placed there 
when his services were dispensed with, at the conclusion of the war. 
His salary was just sufficient to keep life in; but, nevertheless, it had 
been reduced by our frugal ministry, into a mere pittance. He pulled 
out of his pocket a very dusty-looking manuscript, and handed it to me 
for perusal. It was in Latin; and he stated that he had found it 
amongst some state papers, (as Milton’s treatise was found, a few years 
ago,) and had brought it to me, as a literary man, hoping that I would 
buy it of him. I hinted a doubt of the honesty of the transaction ; but 
he pointed to the elbows of his tattered coat, and that settled the ques- 
tion. I have no doubt that if the manuscript had fallen into the hands 
of the higher powers they would have acted in a similar manner ; and, 
consequently, I have promised that the poor fellow shall have the pro- 
duce of the publication, reserving to myself the satisfaction of having 
— a service to a starving fellow-creature, as well as to the literary 
world.” 

A work thus introduced cannot, we think, fail of suecess—especially 
as its literary merits are far from contemptible. Our author’s style is 
without pretension to eloquence ; but it is generally correct; and his 
pictures of men and manners are just and forcible. Some of his epithets, 
however, might have been improved, or something more gentle substituted 
for them, without weakening the point of his satire. We hope he will 
attend to this in his next edition. We select the opening stanzas for 








* A Poem, translated from the Latin by Jerome Sandford, Esq. 8vo. Hazard and Co., 
Piccadilly. 
M ._M. New Series.—Vo.. X. No. 57. 2 Ss 
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quotation, as a fair specimen of the whole, from which our readers will 


judge of the correctness of the opinion expressed above. 


** In days of yore, that is some time ago, 

I’m not obliged to be correct in dates, 

hey mar the beauty of a story 80,) 
There lived a knight, endowed by lucky fates 
With every blessing that on earth we know. 
Our learned author but insinuates 
The country where he dwelt—I'll do the same, 
And merely hint, and hint—then tell his name. 


’T was Bull—Sir John de Bull—he calls him Taurus, 
Which I must take the liberty this time 

To change, for such an uncouth word would bore us; 
My verse depends so very much on chime 

And jingle: sa I’ve looked into Thesaurus, 

And chosen the above, because twill rhyme 

To guil, and better still to pull and full— 

Words very apropos to John de Bull. 


Sir John was fully stored with veryehing. 
With speeches, stocks, close-boroughs, banks, and fame. 
He had a temper rather blustering— 


_ In fact, *twas savage, as perhaps his name 


May seem to signify ; but time doth bring 
All worth to emptiness ; and how it came 
That John was blinded by enchanters fell, 
Was gulled, and starved, and tamed—this tale doth tell. 


Sir John was full, I’ve said; his kets lined, 
And, most of all, his belly, which was round, 
With sack and capon. Heartily he dined 

And drank ; and in his cellar did abound 
Right potent stuff. Some said that he inclined 
To corpulence ; but yet his frame was sound ; 
His eye was bold and noble ; and his heart, 
All men well knew ’twas in the proper part. 


When seated at his table with a friend, 
John was a pattern of conviviality ; 
His face was open, as if Nature penned 
Upon its features bluff each qualit 
ich he inherited, and loved to blend 
The traits of strength and power with comicality ; 
For, when he laughed, his huge cheeks, wrinkling, spoke 
A mountain labouring to produce a joke. 


Another man was he when in his ire ; 
he to the luckless wight who moved him so !) 
is wrath, in sooth, was a volcanic fire— 
Sudden and fierce—a word, and then a blow / 
He had no middle course, no tame desire 
To be that grave, cold thing—half friend, half foe. 
He’d but two moods—a laugh, or frown terrific ; 


As for his gravity, ’twas all specific. 


Thus John lived on, and stronger grew and fatter ; 
And as his size increased so did his coat, 

Which was, I think, of broad-cloth; but no matter. 
He wore top-boots ; (our author does not note 
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What was the shape and colour of ‘his hat, or 
The fashion of his breeches—well, I wot, 

The latter must have been, indeed, capacious, 
Seeing our knight’s dimensions were so spacious). 


He kept a host of servants,—more, perhaps, 

Than he had any need of—grooms and pages, 

And women, with their weans upon thelr laps 
Crying for spoonmeat,—scullions of all ages ; 

Some gaping hungrily for broken scraps ; 

And some for nicer picking, and their wages 

In good hard cash ; and some old women vain, 

Who dozed, and curled their wigs, then—dozed again.” 


Our good knight’s household seems to have been rather heterogeneous 
in its arrangements. Of what earthly use could all those women and 
weans be, but to consume his substance, and, worse than all, his patience 
and his temper? We cannot, however, avoid noticing the harmless 
nature of his “old women vain,” and comparing them with the same 
species in our own days. Would that they had no more dangerous 
employment than “dozing and curling their wigs ;” that they had not 
such an antipathy to dust, such a desire for prying into lumber- closets, 
and such a mania for interfering with the Press! Heaven and earth, 
what a clatter amongst the china and glasses! A poor fly has presumed 
to come too near the sugar-basin. Up goes the Scarlet-duster,* and the 
insect is annihilated ! 

“ Tantene animis celestibus ire ?” 


We resume our quotation.— 
“ T shall not tell the names of all this host ; 
(In truth ’twould be a very tedious job :) 
Each servant had his own especial post ; 
The buttery, the larder, kitchen hob, 
And eke the cellar. Those John prided most 
Were valiant and Trimming Bob— 
Fi-Fum, from Aberdeen, and Massa Mungo— 
All honest men—‘ sed intervallo longo.’ 


Our author's description of those worthies is somewhat too long for 
quotation within the limits which we can allow for this article. The 
great “‘ captain of the watch,” whom Shakspeare describes, is altogether 
a more amusing character than the “ valiant Dogberry” described here. 
His absurdities are more innocent, and contain more naivelé. However, 
we think, that if Shakspeare had been “ mad” enough to imagine such 
a character as “ Dogberry in power”—officio—he would have painted 
him much in the same style as the present author has done. 

Trimming Bob—as his name implies—was a shifty sort of personage, 
who could see a coming wind, (as pigs are said to doin Yorkshire,) and 
always managed to change his position accordingly. He once left his 
master’s service, upon some point of principle, but soon returned, having 





* Some pluckless people, who are fond of finding out meanings where they do not exist, 
may imagine that we allude here to our worthy Attorney-General; but we can prove to @ 
demonstration, that they are quite at fault. It is an axiom of toothless old women, that 
their bark is worse than their bite ; Sir James’s bark and bite are equally bad :—ergo, Sir 
James is not an old woman.—Q. E. D. 
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weighed, matters, more, properly; for, as our author justly: observes, 
q ah principle, compared with wodT .q { ba 
« A-place, ‘good wages, and a well-filled platter? : 
Nothing, Bob thought, and so he chose the latter.” 


The other two characters have, in truth, no character,at all; and for 
this very reason, we suppose, they were chosen by the worthy Dogberry, 
who followed the example of his great. prototype when'selecting “the 
most desartless man to be constable.” 

«‘ Fi-fum, from Aberdeen”—but we will not describe him, lest a noble 
countryman of his should imagine that we meant to insinuate a tie of 
ancestry between the two—whereas nothing can be further from our 
intention. Massa Mungo was an elephan{-driver in India, but dis- 
charged for puppyism and incapacity. How he came into the knight’s 
service, we are not told—most likely, smuggled. He was u buck, it 
seems, and possessed some stretnd charms ; for our author sums up 
his character in the following two lines, which we must quote merely to 
notice a false quantity which the rhyme has led him into:— 


“ «Oh, quanta species,’ (sententia Phoedrum, 
Pro hac vides,) ‘ sed non habet cerebrum.’ ” 


The second syllable in “ cerebrum” is short, 

But we must hasten to the conclusion of this eventful history, and we 
cannot but admire the talent with which this part of itis written. By 
the folly and knavery of his servants, by his strange temper being 
humoured, his feelings led astray, and his capacity for being gulled 
(which was immense) being worked upon, he is reduced to a situation 
only inferior in wretchedness to that of the “ Malade Imaginaire” of the 
French comedian. “ His skin, like a lady’s loose gown, hangs about 
him,” his arm of strength is paralyzed, at his blustering voice becomes 
a pitiful whine, like that of a sick child, At length, the majestic figure 
is laid up, like the huge hulk of an East Indiaman, whilst Dogberry and 
Bob, like two nightmares, sit upon his lower extremities, and a multi- 
tude of old women flutter and mumble around him, “frighting his ear 
with bombast,’ and drenching his stomach ‘with slops and miserable 
small beer. His neighbours too—(“ this was the unkindest cut of all’) 

is neighbours insult him in, his calamities, ;trample, his fences, poach 
ipon..his. manors, and, his; remonstrances are unheeded ; for a rumour 
has gone, abroad“ Sir John can’t fight.” . Time was, when a word 
from the.knight was omnipotent—because his blow was sure to follow. 

low,,,‘‘ he must not use threatening language ; because he would, per 
haps, be obliged to go to war to maintain it.”* He must be gentle as 
a ladybird, use drawing-room phrases, and mince in his gait like a 
court-beau in pea-green taffeta. He must simper out, “ Sir John can’t 
fight, therefore he hopes,” &c. The duties of forbearance are preached 
in his ear, as those which alone suit his reduced condition; and his 
eager exclamation—“ Let me beat the rascal !”—is answered by an omin- 





* We have to acknowledge an obligation to Sir Robert Peel for this little piece of 
reasoning, which we have quoted literally from a late speech of his on the subject of our 
foreign policy. Souls of Pitt, Castlereagh, and Canning, how very far were ye above the 
thought, much less the utterance, of such a thought as this! If any earthly voice may 
break the sleep of the dead, Sir Robert’s speech on that occasion might awake you to look 
down upon the infamy of England—horresco referens ! ! 
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ous shake from knowing heads, and a reference to his! piilsé, ‘his putse; 
and his caudle-cup. The whole is a’ perfect’ picture, and we can only 
regret that our space will,not allow us to quote it entire, We select, 
however, the four verses following :— 


* He turned him on his pillow with a sigh ; 

His red eye flashing through a mist of tears— 
Hot heavy tears of deepest agony. 

The fields that he had won, the happy years 

Of glories past, awoke in memory, 

And (mingled with the laughter and the jeers 
Of those he scorned,) burst forth at once, to roll 
A flood of lava-water o’er his soul. 


** Where were his many triumphs, his renown, 

Which brought the very slaves, who mocked him now, 
To woo his smile, or wither in his frown ? 

Where were the fawning wretches that did bow 

Tokiss the hand which brought the tyrant down ? 
Gone—gone! they took his gifts, and pledged their vow. 
But—once his money safely in their pocket— 

They quibbled at the vow of faith—and broke it. 


“ They saw him down—his bounty brought him low— 
They saw his arm was weakened, and his purse ; 

And then they mocked him ; and to keep him so, 
They trusted to his doctor and his nurse. 

John thought of this just then, and thrust his toe 

And huge leg from his bed in rage,—‘ Odd’s curse ! 

I'll bear no more. Why do you kecp me here 

To drench me with your slops and table-beer ? 


“© © Bring me a cup of sack, and bring my coat, 

I'll shew them yet that f am no old woman !” 

Quoth Dogberry, ‘Heaven keep your worship! Note, 
His reverend worship says, he’s no old woman ! 
Moreover, Bob, write that down first, and quote 

His worship bears impertinence from no man. 

A good examination; Bob ; but write 

All softly—for his worship must not fight !”” 


We cannot take leave of this little book without expressing our ho 
that the author will not let it be his last. He possesses considerable 
power, and will, we think, succeed equally well in original writing as he 
has already done as a translator. We recommend him to write “A 
New Whig Guide,” or.“ A Treatise on Ratting.” Will he follow our 
advice? We shall see. 
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THE SEPARATION, 





Anp have I received your last letter? 
And is it then thus that we part? 

Can you.coldly declare, “ It is better?” 
Oh, Alfred ! how changed is that heart ! 

I cannot yet credit the story 

} They tell, as the cause of my woe ; 

You once were my pride and my glory,— 
And can you indeed sink so low? 


Why is it you thus have neglected 
/ That love you so eagerly sought ! 
| Alas! I but little suspected 
‘ou ever could set it at nought. 
The promise you gave to that mother 
Who watched o'er the days of our youth, 
The vows you then breathed to another, 
Should bind you to reason and truth. 


: Both brought up from childhood together, 
We shared all our smiles and our tears ; 

I called you in infancy, “‘ Brother !” : 
That spell has been broken by years ; 

Though never, till now, had I reason 
To grieve that ‘twas only a name ; 

I almost yet fancy it treason 

| To think that you feel not the same. 




















Or can I, indeed, have mistaken 
Your manners and letters of late? 
Can it be that I am not forsaken? 
Dear Alfred, on you hangs my fate. 
But, no—your last note is yet lying 
Still wet with the tears I] have shed ; 
You say, “ there is no use in sighing ;” . 
Say, rather, ‘ affection has fled !’ ? 


I shrink from that cruel conviction, 
As deeply it strikes on my heart ; 
At first it but seemed a wild fiction 

Too well I now know we must part. 
And is it then, Alfred, for ever 
We thus bid each other adieu? 
Can ties, which time only should sever, 
So soon be unheeded by you? 


*Tis said that you covet a title— 
That fortune is now, too, your aim ; ib 
Deserve I from you this requital ? , 
I hear it with sorrow and shame. 
Yet why should I listen to any, m | 
Who add to the blow you have dealt ? . 
So cruel! no tongue of the many 
Can heighten the grief I have felt. 


Bereft of my parents, and friendless, 
I yet had one blessing in store ; 
I trusted your love would be endless— 
You swore it—I asked for no more. 
It is not my wish, by upbraiding, 
To raise painful thoughts of the past ; 
Though daily my own hopes are fading, 
May your’s ever bloom to the last! F 


ah ~ 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH ON AFFAIRS 1N GENERAL. 


Tue King proceeds on his course of popularity. Nothing can be 
easier, pleasanter, or wiser. -By living like am English gentleman, he 
enjoys all the comforts of a private station, and by acting like a King he 
secures the public respect. Queen Adelaide follows his example. She 
has one unroyal quality, for which we like her the better—she pays her 
debts. All demands on her are punctually discharged, and no one can 
reproach the first lady in the realm with a meanness which would dis- 
grace the lowest. Let our titled people look to this. The Queen has 
but one thing more to do, to fix herself in the highest degree of public 
respect. Let her, like old Charlotte, refuse to receive any woman of 
tainted character at her Court, let harlotry be branded whether it appear 
under the coronet of a Baroness or a ie ie Let the odious and inso- 
lent race of women who disgraced the late court, dishonoured the name 
of the late too easy King, and spread the infection of their manners 
through society, be altogether excluded from reception by the Queen, 
and she will seat herself on asafer throne than St. James’s. She will 
be Queen of the people. England has long looked with disgust on the 
conduct of the higher classes. Revolution is abroad, and will not spare. 
If the crimes of public life in England earn the scourge, it will fall ; it 
can be averted by nothing but our virtues. 





The elections are over,and what is the result? that every syllable which 
we said in scorn of the last parliament, has been echoed and re-echoed from 
every hill and dale, and town and hamlet of the empire ; that it has been 
pronounced a time-serving, an un-English parliament, Upwards of 
two hundred new members have been returned, and in every instance 
where the public voice could have been heard, those men were returned 
on the strength of their declarations, that they despised the ministry, 
scorned the conduct of the last parliament, and were bound to the will 
of the nation alone. 

So much for the junto who huzzaed for every administration 
alike !—of the four that filled up their four years: the thick-and- 
thin parliament of the moping and hypocritical fon Liverpool, of the 
vivacious and tricking George Canning, of that genius of blundering, 
Lord Goderich, and of the Field Marshal, the man of gendarmerie 
and horse, foot, and dragoons. And if his celestial highness Pope Pius 
had sat in Downing-street in his mitre, the thick-and-thin ouilliadiatt 
would have discovered that he was the very man to secure the con- 
stitution in Church and State; or if the Dey of Algiers, in want of 
employment, had, like the Duke of Wellington, turned his mind to 
place-making and place-giving in the neighbourhood of the Treasury, 
erected his slipper-bearer into a Sir Robert Peel, or any other sallow- 
hearted minion of the same dimensions of mind and conscience; made 
his chief bastinado-man into the likeness of a Sir George Murray; and 
clothed the keeper of his harem in the outward man of some com- 
plying secretary, who looks upon his domestic arrangements with a 
politic view to the comforts of his superiors; there cannot be a doubt 
under the canopy of Heaven that the patriotic parliament of 1829 
would have discovered within the round of his highness’s turban all 
the legal, political, and patriotic wisdom essential to the government of 
the Empire, and found in the sweep of his highness’s scymetar an un- 
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answerable evidence of his fitness for every employment under the 


sun. 

But this parliament has passed away. It is in its grave, and we desire 
never to see its revival in spirit any more than in substance. 

The voice of the nation has been raised in one indignant outcry against 
the expenses of the state, against the sinecures, the pensions, the super- 
numerary places, the enormous military establishment, and the whole 
cumbrous frippery of the Horse-Guards’ administration. 

At some time or other we shall come to the detail of those scandals ; 
but the nation has clearly determined to give its confidence to no man 
who will not pledge himself that those abominations shall be extinguished. 
Sir James Graham’s speeches have only embodied the public scorn and 
disgust. The feeling existed long before. The pledge universally de- 
manded at the elections was, will you put down the sinecures? will 
you set your face against the jobs? will you dock the ruinous salaries? 
will you insist on knowing — the Privy Council are entitled to pay 
themselves upwards of half a million a year out of the — pocket, or 
5,0001. a year a piece? Will you extinguish every thing in the sha 
of political buying and selling, and the transformation of the House of the 
Constitution into a den of thieves? They did not think it worth their 
while to ask them on what side of the house they intended to take post ; 
but the point was this, wherever they sat, they must sit as the represen 
tatives of the people, not as the slaves of my lord secretary this, or my 
lord viscount the other. We shall see whether the new members keep 
their words. If they do, the country will escape a convulsion: if they 
do not, they at least will be overwhelmed ; scorn will pursue them at 
every step, and on the first opportunity they will be flung out into dis- 
grace and ignominy for ever. So be it. 








Our women are all heroines now ; the newspapers say, that Lady 
Harcourt, whose noble husband could hardly have been consigned to 
the earth when the late king was buried, sent for twelve tickets to St. 
George’s chapel. A snug funeral party this. Of course they all got 
tickets, and were well entertained. No doubt her ladyship was very 
much at her ease, and has continued so ever since. 

Yet it is not so much by women of rank, who are bred up to this stony- 
heartedness as a part of their education, and think much the same of a 
dead husband as of a cast-off gown, that our indignation has been excited 
of late. It is with the “ weeping widows,” the “ undone and bereaved 
of all their souls held dear,” the walking hearses of a husband’s beloved 
memory, black and tragic from top to toe—the writing widows—those 
sorrowing authoresses, who, in insatiable fondness for the dear dead-and- 
gone, and “in aholy desire to give the world some knowledge of the 
virtues and various perfections of him whom they shall never cease to 
deplore, whose image they treasure in their heart of hearts, and whom 
they day and night 2° me heaven that they may soon rejoin in the 
grave ;” make books and sell them for the highest price they can get ; 


bolstered up by puffery of all kinds, demands on the “ recollections of 
college friends,” or “ the sympathy of sorrowing relations,” and on the 
humbugability of the public in general. Those are the true Widow 
of Ephesus tribe, and, we will confess, it would not seriously afflict 
our souls to see them thrown into public scorn, or hear the first appli- 
cation for assistance, the first owe presentation of the prospectus of 

the late lamented Honourable and 


“© The Recollections and Remains o 
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Reverévid Charles Montague’ Antonio Belville, with fac-sinitles' of ‘his 
writing, and his billets-doux and epigrams in the magazines, care ly 
colteeted, ‘with notes, bY his affectionate and disconsolate' widow, the 
Honourable Amelia ‘Aiitoinetta Isabinda Seymour”— answered in every 
instance by’ Madam, ‘you are an impostor! No woman who caréd for 
a husband’s*tiemory would make such an exhibition of him, You only 
want té‘parade yourself before the public, and get money and a second 
husband as fast as you can.” 

There is not one of the scribbling widows that has not “ changed her 
condition” with the greatest alertness possible. The latest candidate 
on the ‘list has béen poor Heber’s widow ; this lady was the widow par 
excellence, all devotedness, all sublime, all the mother of the Gratchi. 
But nobody better knew what she was about, when softening the *“ sen- 
timerital reader” was the question. With an alacrity worthy of an 
undertaker, she collected every eS epee of the dead that she could 
trirn'to money, enlisted every friend he had in the scheme, made a Jew’s 

im with a bookseller, and out came the quarto :— 
~The late Bishop Heber’s Travels in India,” &c. “ with sketches, 
énpravings,’ vignettes,” and, she ought to have added, in justice to the 
Sentimerital réadér, with a variety of weak correspondence and of childish 
and arepiscopal verses. But the whole tenderly blazoned “ with notes 
by his widow !” 

‘Now; to those who have hearts in their bosoms, and have known the 
1o88"of ‘any’ being for whom they felt even common regard, the idea of 
hunting ‘over their papers, conning their letters, gathering every, scrap 
that'fell from’ their hands, recalling the familiar penmanship, the fami- 
liar plirase? till’ almost the familiar voice is in the ear, and the dead 
seems to stand before them; is one of the most repulsive thoughts that can 
come into the mind; in fact, those who have any heart at all, shrink 
from’ it wholly, and catinot prevail upon themselves to go near any object 
which calls back the image} and if they make any exertion, it is to ayoid 
all recurrence to sensations which cannot return without great pain,» 

But’ not so with ‘a she-éditor. . The Widow of Ephesus first, looks to 
the market, considers how much better books will sell if they are taken 
in time ; and then, before the breath is well out of the hushand’s bedy, 
shie“is neck-deep ‘in ‘his trunks, turning out his. portfolios, cutting ex- 
tracts out of his books, and inditing circulars to alt his friends for every 
frazrient of his letters; then comes, without a moment's delay,. the 
“Proposal for publishing the Life and Remains, with Notes by .bis 
Wiilow 1" 5 lahat 

The book is published ; sympathy with some, shame with, others, 
common charity with the rest, take a considerable sum. of inoney;, which 
the world, of course, conceive that they are contributing for the, support 
. A worthy man’s children, and giving into the hands of a worthy 

w. 

“But the-imoney is scarcely lodged, when, lo! the widow is a wife; 
pen te lounger of St. James’s air has caught her taste, and. wooed. her 
to. be'his, ‘by. virtue of his knowledge of her subscription ; or she,has 

‘Chartned’ by the grin and guitar of some exquisite of the sunny 
sbuth, bree figuring as a perruquier in the sunny south, 2 
ds" a mafquis in foggy England; or the moustachios of some half Turk 
have'charms for her, and she wends her way—La Condessa Catapulta 
. M.M, New Series—Vou, X. No. 57. db 
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Cavatina—to the lovely land where all above is moonshine, and all below 


is heroism and piracy. Thus goes the world of widows. 

Without knowing or caring what kind of match Heber’s masculine 
and managing widow may have carved out for her tender fancies, it is 
enough for us to know that she has made eleven thousand pounds by 
his “ Remains,” and is now worrying the public again with his “ Life 
and Travels ;” the book is a miserable one at best, a compilation of 
schoolboy stuff and letters of insufferable self-sufficiency, unctuated with 
a good share of the twaddle gathered in his later years, to be used for the 
especial catching of the devout ; in short, it is exactly the book of “a 
first-class man of Oxford,” and of course, to all men of sense and taste, 
a perfectly trivial and obnoxious performance. But we should be sorry 
to impede the progress of the lady’s prosperity, or the goodness of the 
catch which the man of moustachios has made in her, and we recom- 
mend its purchase to all those who patronize the Widow of Ephesus 
class of marriageable dames above forty-five, 





Another of the weepers and she-editors was Mrs. Bowdich. Nothing . 


could be prettier than this lady’s sorrow, except herself and her little 
subscription book of gold and silver fish drawings. The dear departed 
Bowdich was never to be replaced in her desolate heart. The world 
believed her blue eyes, steeped as they were in perpetual agony ; 
gave their subscriptions, and lo! Mrs, Widow Bowdich married on 
the spot. | 7 

Before her came Mrs..-———. The earth rang with her afflictions 
when her poor husband, the artist, broke his neck by a fall in some 
country church, where he was sketching. The quarto was rapidly 
prepared, every thing that her “angelic, and ever to be lamented, and 
never to be forgotten” Adolphus, had ever said, scribbled or sketched, was 
gathered into a book, and his undone widow bored all ears, from the 
king’s, down to the coterie of literary spinsters who act as “ managing 
committee for the Inverness and John-o’Groat's reading-club,” with her 
sorrows, her fidelity, the premature loss of her Adolphus, the infant 
eer of her Blanche, and her whole host of personal desolations 

sides. 

But the book was scarcely in the hands of the spinsters, when their 
souls were electrified by a paragraph in their solitary paper. ‘‘ Yesterday, 
married Mrs. A. , by special license, &c. We understand that 
she has married the parson of the church in which her late husband 
broke his neck, as a tribute of respect to his memory.” 

Lady Raffles, too, has written her book, and made the most of poor 
Sir Stamford. However, she is not a Duchess yet, and we conclude 
that the cause of the delay is, her having abstained from the usual lofty 
ledges of eternal sorrow and perpetual widowhood. If she had sworn 
ke the rest, of course, she would have done like the rest, and the 
widow been no more. So much for the she-editors. It actually gives 
us an uncontrollable disgust to see the name. It is a sure forerunner 
of man-hunting. 











Brougham, whose foulness of tongue is always getting him into 
scrapes, has just had the honour of receiving a message from Mr. 
Martin Bree, the quack doctor, formerly of the Strand—a fellow who 
cured the diseases of man and the metropolis at sixpence a head, and 
figured as the Dr. Eady of his day, within the last dozen years. 
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By some of those freaks which make the name of chance abominable, 
this fellow got an estate in Yorkshire, and now sets up for a curator of 
the constitution of the empire, as much as he ever did for a curator of 
the constitution of the populace of the Strand. He sent to demand 
why Brougham had called him an “insect ;” as if the feelings of Mr. 
Martin Bree, of “ the green door and private entrance in the Strand,” 
could be hurt by any thing, save a horsewhipping or a ducking. 
However, this was Harry’s day of peace; and he sent back a formal 
declaration, that whatever words might have escaped his lips in the 
hour of patriot enthusiasm, he wished Mr. Martin Bree Van Butchel 
Stapylton good health on that and on all other occasions ; on which 
Martin courteously acknowledged the compliment, and the affair closed, 
the whole correspondence being announced to the empire with all due 
speed, as “an afair of honour.” 

But America has lately added to our examples of transatlantic 
gallantry in these matters. A pair of doctors, quarrelling for something 
or for nothing, took out their pistols. They fired and missed during a 
round or two; but their open determination was death. Accordingly 
they went on with their shooting, advancing nearer to each other at 
every round, until the right arm of one of them was broke. But this 
was not the compact. They must goon. The wounded man took the 
pistol in his left, fired, and broke his antagonist’s arm. This of course 
could satisfy neither of the heroes ; at last they both gained their object. 
They fired together ; the challenger received the ball in his heart, and 
died on the spot. The challenged received the ball in his lungs, and 
died in three hours. While he was lying on the ground, he inquired 
the result of his last bullet ; and on being told that it done its business, 
expressed himself “ a happy man,” and said, that now he could die 
contented. - 

And this is duelling —the honourable arranger of scruples, the 
delicate washer-out of stains, the curer of scandals, and general peace- 
maker of society. Or is not this unequivocal barbarism, wilful murder ? 
—a determination to shed blood without mercy? And fn our laws 
slumber over such things. The judge pronounces a formal reprobation, 
about which neither he nor anybody else cares a jot. The jury smile, 
the criminal arranges his curls, and prepares for a new rag among 
the fair. The verdict lets him loose—the mob huzza him. The ladies 
adore him, the gentlemen extol his heroism ; and thus a scoundrel, black 
with malice and revenge, and dipped in blood from head to heel, a 
human tiger, is triumphantly sent forth to prey upon mankind. 

Common sense is as rare among nations as among men; and no 
stronger proof can be required of the fact, than the toleration of duelling 
in any civilized country. The whole spirit of duelling is not merely 
an anomaly in public manners, but an insult to that first principle of law, 
which declares, that no man shall be the judge in hisown quarrel, much less 
the executioner. As to the actual circumstances, what can be a more extra- 
ordinary violation of common reason, than that the formality of a murder 
shall make the murderer innocent. The duellist puts himself in a situa- 
tion to kill; and, in the generality of instances, without the common 
excuses for bloodshed. The duel is seldom a matter of passion, often of 
no actual injury whatever. In nine instances out of ten, it is a murder for 
etiquette—But we are to be told that the challenger exposes his life 
equally with that of the challenged. Yet if two butchers in a market 
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attack each other with their knives, and one of them is killed, the other 
is hanged. Yet here we have more than the palliatives that are to make 
the duel innocent. We have the equal danger, the violent passion, and 
the coarser and more violent habits of life or profession, probably 
drunkenness at the moment ; still, with all those palliatives, the butcher 
is hanged. But if the butcher had written a cool note to his fellow 
butcher, instead of rousing his passions by a curse or a blow ; if he had 
appointed Hyde Park for the place of putting him to death, instead of 
the site of Clare Market ; and had blown out his brains with a pistol, 
instead of stabbing him to the heart with a knife, the butcher would 
have figured as a well-bred person, who had done a well-bred deed; the 
murder would have been an affair of honour, and the murderer would 
have established a character in society as one “ who had killed his 
man.” 


The argument, that society is kept in order by the fear of the pistol, is 


nonsense, and is repelled by the fullest evidence—that the most civilized 
nations of the ancient me 6 nothing of duelling ; that, in the most 
intelligent and accomplished classes of modern life, a duel is the rarest 
of possible occurrences ; that, among those classes of society which are 
especially prohibited by custom, from this guilty mode of arbitrating 
their differences (the clergy and the judges, for instance) we find no want 
of mutual civility ; and that there are more duels concocted among the 
vulgar and unmannered haunters of the coffee-house and the billiard- 
table, than in all other society. 

It will even be universally found, that as duelling ceases to be the habi- 
tual mode of deciding opinions, civilized manners become more habitual ; 
and for the obvious reason, that where mutual concession has not the stigma 
of mutual fear, it is the natural course of honest and educated minds. 
If we are to be told that the cessation of duelling is the result of civiliza- 
tion, the argument only shows, that duelling is contrary to the advance 
of society. But the truth is, that until duelling has ceased to be the 
habit of a country, mutual civility can make no progress. Ireland is 
still, unhappily, the most duelling part of the empire. The conse- 

uence results in its being the most uncivilized. The west and south of 
ta are the most duelling parts of Ireland. The consequence results 
in those districts being the most uncivilized. A duelling regiment is 
always notorious for general want of discipline, and for being unser- 
viceable in the field. A regular duellist, in society, is generally a ruffian 
in his manners, as he is always a scoundrel in his principles, if not noto- 
riously a blackleg by profession. But the whole evil, as well as the 
whole remedy, rests with the laws. So long as the refusal to go out at 
a moment’s notice, to kill or be killed, is considered by society an essen- 
tial proof of personal timidity, so long will duelling continue to be the 


shame and scourge of our community. But let the laws declare autho- 


ritatively and steadily, that the reputation for intrepidity shall not 
be suffered to turn upon a man’s readiness to fire in the face of another 
on the most trivial occasion of dispute ; and the practice will perish in a 
twelvemonth, and, before the next twelvemonth is over, be wondered at 
among the absurditi¢s of times gone by. 

Let the laws declare distinctly, that every man who goes out to fight a 
duel, is a murderer, that every message-bearer, second, &c., is an acces- 
sory, and that they shall require nothing more than evidence of the 
facts, to deliver the whole of those conspirators against human life to the 
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executioner. And the evil will be instantly at end. But we shall not 
have the honour of setting the example of this wise and religious 
measure. 

« A law has just been promulgated by the Elector of Hesse, against 
duelling, and, if put into effect, it must inevitably abolish the practice in 
the State which is subject to it. Whoever merely sends a challenge is 
liable to imprisonment in a fortress, for not /ess than three years. Ifa 
duel is fought in which neither party is killed, both parties are to be 
expelled the service ; to be deprived of their letters patent of nobility, if 
they possess them ; and to be imprisoned in a fortress for not less than 
ten years.” 

There seems no provision here for the case of either of the parties being 
killed. But as the mere attempt to kill is to be punished by ten years 
imprisonment and public exclusion from all honours, we must suppose 
that death is the penalty. The Hessian law falls short in omitting the 
seconds, and other stimulators of the duel ; who are generally much more 
criminal than the actual combatants, and without whose interference, it 
is obvious that no duel could be fought. 

We know that the English law at present declares duelling murder, 
but the declaration is nullified by practice. The revival of the law, with 
additional provisions for its being resolutely carried into effect, is a mat- 
ter demanded by every consideration of principle, civil and religious. 
Let the statute be, that the laws agaiust murder shall be applied without 
palliative or evasion, on the simple proof, that men have gone out to 
shed blood illegally ; and the law itself will never be called into action a 
second time. No man will be mad enough to send a challenge, if he is 
physically certain that the result of his sending that challenge will be 
his own hanging at the door of Newgate. No man will feel himself 
stigmatized in the general eye by refusing a challenge? when it is 
literally a summons to stand in the Old Bailey dock, to be taken 
thence only to be hanged. An easy provision in the statute, making 
duels, fought beyond seas by British subjects, equally criminal as when 
fought at home, would put an end to the contrivance of running off to 
Calais or Boulogne to commit this polished species of assassination; and 
the jurisdiction of England would be cleared from a stain, the religious 
feeling of the country would be freed from a scandal, and society be 
disburthened of a habit, offensive alike to the commands of Heaven, and 
to the common understanding of man. 





We hear, about once a year, a terrible outcry from Westminster- 
hall, touching the smallness of the judge’s salaries. Yet we have no 
bowels of compassion for even those dignitaries. We think every man 
of them enormously overpaid. To take the favourite instance, the chief 
justice of the King’s Bench. He has a great deal to do; but then he 
has an enormous salary, namely, 8,000/. a year, with great present 
patronage, and certain handsome reversions, which, of course, go inte 
the hands of his own family. His lordship’s emoluments, thus on the 
fair calculation of such things, are worth 12,000/. a year. Any mer- 
chant on ’Change would give him an annuity to that amount for them. 
Now, all this is enormous. True, he is a good lawyer, and a diligent 
man, and sits in his court from nine till three the greater part of the 
year. But the true question for those who pay is, what can the busi- 
ness be done as well for? We say, for a fourth of the money. We 
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say that a dozen barristers, any one of them as competent as Lord Ten- 
terden, would be rejoiced to take his place for 3,000/. a year ; and if 
this be so, his salary ought not to be a shilling more. But what be- 
comes of the labours of the Exchequer, which sits for its two hours, and 
then goes en masse to take its airing in the Regent’s-park, or adjourns 
from the cares of state, to the Ship Tavern, at Greenwich, and discusses 
the properties of white-bait and iced champagne ? 

The following abstract was lately given of the duty performed by the 
judges at an Old Bailey sessions :—“ Mr. Justice Littledale tried 6; Mr. 
Baron Vaughan, 8; the Recorder, 20; the Common Serjeant, 100 ; 
Serjeant Arabin, 82. When we find that out of 216 cases, 14 only were 
tried by the ‘ judges of the land,’ taking it for granted that these were 
the most laborious and important, our wonder how they could get 
through the enormous mass of business subsides, and we do not feel 
that they are excessively underpaid.” 

We feel no such thing. We believe that they are monstrously 
overpaid, and that among the first duties of our honest representa- 
tives, will be a general overhauling of the judges’ enormous salaries, and 
| the general sinecurism of the places connected with the courts. We 
| must have the prothonotaries, the great exchequer people, the my Lord 
Johns this, and my Lord Toms that, forced to shew why they are to 
fatten their noble persons on the money wrung from the honest portion 
| of the community. 

As an instance of the sinecurism, we give a minute which has ap- “> 
| peared in one of the newspapers, touching the emoluments of that ines- 

















timably bewitching, virtuous, and clear-headed nobleman, the present 
Lord Siabiconsh, him of the order of the “ Tame Elephant :”— 
President of the Board of Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, by patent dated 26th September, 
| ISSO) pan dokdesns sonsbuvucsccede ts vhs ldsuceeaiecheubbetsee £5,000 0 0 
| Chief Clerk of the Court of King’s Bench.........+.+++: 9,625 8 1 
| The office of the Chief Clerk was granted to Lord Ellenborough by 
the late Lord Chief Justice, in November, 1811, but the emoluments 
have been received by his lordship only since the decease of the late 
Chief Justice, on the 13th December, 1818. Lord Ellenborough also 
holds the office of Custos Brevium of the Court of King’s Bench jointly 
with Lord Kenyon, who receives all the emoluments arising therefrom 
during his life. 
This is pretty well for the price of my lord’s brains, ringlets and all. 





Africa has afforded only the strongest probability of all those catas- 
trophes hitherto found on earth ; and it has accordingly been a favourite ' 

culation. Men, with clothes on their limbs, and supposed brains in 

eir heads, have followed each other in rival succession for the honour 
of embracing the cholera or the Bulam fever, being shot with arrows by 
his majesty of the Mandingoes, or serving as a meal to the lions and 
panthers, lords of some millions of square leagues of sand. Lander’s late 
narrative gives a new specimen of this frenzy :— 

“ The son of Mr. Park, the celebrated African traveller, died in a 
small town two day’s journey in the interior from Accra, only three 
days before my arrival on the coast. I first ascertained his name by 
reason of a shirt sent in mistake for one of my own which I had given a 
female to wash—~ Thomas Park’ being marked in legible characters at 
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the bottom. This young Englishman, on coming into the country, used 
no precautions with regard to the preservation of his health ; but, adopt- 
ing the habits of the people with whom he mingled, anointed his head 
and body with clay and oil, ate unreservedly the food of the natives, and 
exposed himself, with scarcely any clothing, to the heat of the sun by 
day, and the influence of the pernicious dews by night,—in consequence 
whereof, as might have been expected, he was attacked with fever, which 
put an end to his existence after a very short illness. Mr. Thomas Park 
had formed the pious resolution of discovering the spot where his intrepid 
father had met his fate, and of ascertaining, if possible, the cause and 
manner of his death ; in which attempt he was defeated only by his own 
dissolution. Had the young gentleman survived a few days longer, I 
could have fully satisfied him in these particulars, and given him direc- 
tions, in case of his recovery, for proceeding to the island of Boussa.” 

But it is only justice to this young adventurer to say, in the Irish 
style, that he had good reason for what he did, he being evidently as 
mad as a March hare. Nothing but insanity could have been the cause 
of his exposures to the whole fierceness of this climate of death, unless 
we are to say, that he felt the absurdity of all precaution, and daringly 
defied the danger, because it was inevitable. 

All the African adventurers have “— perished. And what have 
their adventures produced? Books. And what have the books pro- 
duced? Nothing. To this hour we know no more of any haa of 
intercourse with the interior, nearer than the horrid journey over the 
deserts of Barbary, than was known a thousand years ago. But Tim- 
buctoo has been reached. Yes, by Major Laing, who has told us nothing, 
partly, perhaps, from that seizure of his papers, which, as well as his 
murder, makes the regular policy of Africa ; but evidently in a much 
greater degree from his having nothing to tell, for he had opportunities 
of sending intelligenee during his journey and stay. But the Frenchman 
Caille has been at Timbuctoo. On this point we cannot help feeling much 
doubt ; and we must have strong testimony before we can believe the 
Frenchman. But if Timbuctoo were traversed to-morrow, and we 
knew as much about its fairs and its wares, its women and its huts, as 
we know about Waterloo-place, how much nearer are we to the disco- 
very of the mouth of the Niger? for that is the grand affair after all. 
We have known for those three thousand years that Africa has been 
traversed in length and breadth, by caravans from the north, east, and 
west, but the point with us is, how can we reach its internal commerce 
with our ships? Our object is to find the river’s mouth that will carry 
our ships up to Timbuctoo, or any where else, within reach of gold dust, 
gums, and elephant’s teeth. The only rational hope of this discovery is, 
by sending a steam-boat to try every river falling into the Bight of 
Benin. In three months the survey might be finished, and the ques- 
tion of a great central river set at rest in one way or other. The settle- 
ment at Fernando Po may do something for this project ; and we are 
strongly inclined to think that government will be culpable in giving its 
sanction to adventures in any other direction. 





The French funds are falling. Not from French fear, but from En- 
glish fear. The absentees do not much like the idea of having their 
gold locked up in the bank of France by the next popular shock, nor 
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their bodies pie for want of a passport on the Frétich shore?’ and '& 
bod 


‘both money and bodies are making a quiet transfer of themselves ae 
shores of England. And they are quite right. For magnificent dealings 
are going on in the French funds, and though our neighbours. are, al- 
was patriotic, they are now and then slippery. A Paris paper says, 
«The famous Ouvrard is reported to have gained many millions by the 
enormous fall the funds experienced on Monday week ; the losses of the 
house of Rothschild are, they say, in an equal proportion, and the head 
of that house indulges in reproaches against the perfidy of Prince 
Polignac, who, up to the last moment, kept him in perfect security, and 
induced him to speculate for the rise. Rothschild would, however, éx- 
cite no interest were he and all his to be reduced to beggary. Have 
not those Jews always, since 1814, been found knocking at the doors of 
every Cabinet, with their money-bags under their arms, ready to aid 
every enterprise against the liberty of Europe?”—A good hint for 
Rothschild. 

We thought that the famous Ouvrard had been provided for long ago. 
However he seems to be, like Johnson, the smuggler, proof to time, 
chance, and justice. : 





The world is now fuller of strange sights than ever. It is impossible 

but that something odd is intended on a large scale, by the confusion 
of all things in little. We have now an African king in Europe, with 
a harem of fifty black, white, copper-coloured, and pieballed Venuses, 
from the ends of the earth, with hourly reinforcements from Afriea, 
Greece, and the indigenous virtue and beauty of Bella Italia herself. 
The real Dey of Algiers is at Naples, with a household of grim 
Turks and swarthy Moors—fierce cimetar-bearers—men of the pillaff 
and the poisoned cup—men of the ataghan, the Koran, and the sacred 
kettle—the rice-eating, wine-abhorring, opium-swallowing, and blood- 
drinking. And all this romantic scene, so dear to our melo-dramatists, 
novel-writers, and girls of sixteen, is to be seen at this moment in the 
city of Naples; for the journey to which we may contract, at so much 
per head—eating, drinking, and slumber ineluded—in Cornhill. 
’ ‘The statement of the Dey’s pearls, his turbans, jewel-hilted swords, 
and .gold: breakfast-cups, is enough to attract all the thieves of London 
tothe neighbourhood of Portici, cot justify a second French expedition for 
robbery and the rights of man. But the French have got handsomely 
by his highness already. The following account is not written by 
Aladdin, nor to be found in the Arabian Nights :—but is from Algiers, 

* I went into the treasury ; it consists of four vaulted apartments on 
the ground floor. Round each chamber there are repositories each 
twelve feet long, six broad, and four deep. Some were full of quadru- 
ples, some of sequins of Venice, others contained a mixture of gold coin, 
among which were Portugal pieces of 168 francs. Other repositories 
were filled with Spanish piastres, and others with silver coin of the 
regency. One apartment only had no repositories. The floor was covered 
to the depth of three feet with Spanish piastres. There was also dia+ 
mond necklaces, silver vases, &c. When I entered, several men were 
employed in taking up the silver and gold with a shovel, and putting it 
into a scale, which was emptied into chests containing about sixty kilo- 
grammes of gold, valued at 3,000 francs the kilogramme. Some wasjalso 
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ut into barrels to be sent to France. The coined silver which has been 
ound is supposed to amount to 18,000 cubic feet, besides chests filled 
with gold bars and doubloons.” 





In Sir H. Davy’s “ Last Days of a Philosopher,” a title, by the by, 
which seems the last that the modesty of a true philosopher would 
assume, there are some observations on the discoveries for which we are 
indebted to accident. 

« Lucretius attributes to accident the discovery of the fusion of the 
metals ; a person in touching a shell-fish, observes, that it emits a — 
liquid as a dye, hence the Tyrian purple ; a clay is observed to harden 
in the fire, and hence the invention of bricks, which could hardly fail 
ultimately to lead to the discovery of porcelain ; even glass, the most 
pores and beautiful of those manufactures you call chemical, is said to 

ve been discovered by accident. Theophrastus states, that some mer- 
chants, who were cooking on lumps of soda or natron, near the mouth of 
the river Belus, observed that a hard and vitreous substance was formed 
where the fused natron ran into the sand.” 

The philosopher might have enlarged his list. It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that almost the whole of those great leading discoveries by 
which the mastery of nature is given to man, have been the work of 
what, for want of a better name, we call accident. Gunpowder, print- 
ing, the use of steam, the telescope, the mariner’s compass, electricity, 
galvanism, the use of the pendulum, the principle of gravitation, together 
with a crowd of minor discoveries of immeasurable value, have been all 
offered to us by means beyond our power or our expectation. Is it “to 
consider the matter too curiously,” to believe that this constant effect has 
not been without some distinguishing moral cause? In a physical view 
we know that there is no such thing as accident. But, in the higher 
moral contemplation, may we not conjecture, that this unfailing interpo- 
sition has a purpose, perhaps many purposes ; and that one of them is to 
remind men, however engrossed by the pride of heart, so peculiarly 
awakened by the pride of science, that after all, its greatness is adminis- 
tered from a mightier fount than that of philosophy, and that our light 
is darkness until it is visited by the lustre from an unclouded throne. 





Our great English absentees deserve to be soundly punished for their 
ungenerous expenditure of the money, which as they got from England, 
py | should give back to England ; and if some new revolution in Italy 
or Switzerland, or any where on the face of the earth shall catch them 
in its trap, we shall rejoice at the sorrows of the dukes and earls, 
the duchesses and countesses, so entrapped. We hope, for instance, that 
that papist young gentleman, and very profound patriot, my Lord 
Shrewsbury, may be soundly swinged in the next bustle at Rome, and 
date his next dispatches from the Castle of St. Angelo. Here is a 
patriot who spends his foolish old uncle’s donation of £40,000 a year, 
among the saints and sinners of Rome, yet calls himself an Englishman, 
and talks of being a patriot We give a fragment from the late Lord 
Harcourt’s will, as a model that ought to be universally adopted. 
This will directs, «That if the person who shall succeed to the lands 
purchased with the £80,000. (left in the first instance to his widow) be 
absent from England more than six months at one time, unless he be so 
in the civil or military service of Great Britain, or under 25 years of 
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‘their bodies stopped for want of a passport on the Fretich shore? ands 
‘both mone ate dies are making a quiet transfer of themsélveés to the 
shores of England. And they are quite right. For magnificent dealings 
are going on in the French funds, and though our neighbours. are, al- 
ways patriotic, they are now and then slippery. A Paris paper says, 
“The famous Ouvrard is reported to have gained many millions by the 
enormous fall the funds experienced on Monday week ; the losses of the 
house of Rothschild are, they say, in an equal proportion, and the head 
of that house indulges in reproaches against the perfidy of Prince 
Polignac, who, up to the last moment, kept him in perfect security, and 
induced him to speculate for the rise. Rothschild would, however, éx- 
cite no interest were he and all his to be reduced to beggary. Have 
not those Jews always, since 1814, been found knocking at the doors of 
every Cabinet, with their money-bags under their arms, ready to aid 
every enterprise against the liberty of Europe?”—A good hint for 
Rothschild. 

We thought that the famous Ouvrard had been provided for long ago. 
However he seems to be, like Johnson, the smuggler, proof to time, 
chance, and justice. | 





The world is now fuller of strange sights than ever. It is impossible 

but that something odd is intended on a large scale, by the confusion 
of all things in little. We have now an African king in Europe, with 
a harem of fifty black, white, copper-coloured, and pieballed Venuses, 
from the ends of the earth, with hourly reinforcements from. Afriea, 
Greece, and the indigenous virtue and beauty of Bella Italia herself. 
The real Dey of Algiers is at Naples, with a household of grim 
Turks and swarthy Moors—fierce cimetar-bearers—men of the pillaff 
and the poisoned cup—men of the ataghan, the Koran, and the sacred 
kettle—the rice-eating, wine-abhorring, opium-swallowing, and blood- 
drinking. And all this romantic scene, so dear to our melo-dramatists, 
novel-writers, and girls of sixteen, is to be seen at this moment in the 
city of Naples; for the journey to which we may contract, at so much 
per head—eating, drinking, and slumber ineluded—in Cornhill. 
* The statement of the Dey’s pearls, ‘his turbans, jewel-hilted swords, 
and .gold: breakfast-cups, is enough to attract all the thieves of London 
tothe neighbourhood of Portici, ae justify a second French expedition for 
robbery and the rights of man. But the French have got handsomely 
by his highness already. The following account is not written by 
Aladdin, nor to be found in the Arabian Nights :—but is from Algiers, 

“ T went into the treasury ; it consists of four vaulted apartments on 
the ground floor. Round each chamber there are repositories each 
twelve feet long, six broad, and four deep. Some were full of quadru- 
ples, some of sequins of Venice, others contained a mixture of gold coin, 
among which were Portugal pieces of 168 francs. Other repositories 
were filled with Spanish piastres, and others with silver coin of the 
regency. One apartment only had no repositories. The floor was covered 
to the depth of three feet with Spanish piastres. There was also dia+ 
mond necklaces, silver vases, &c. When I entered, several men were 
employed in taking up the silver and gold with a shovel, and putting it 
into a scale, which was emptied into chests containing about sixty kilo- 
grammes of gold, valued at 3,000 francs the kilogramme. Some wasialso 
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ut into barrels to be sent to France. The coined silver which has been 
‘ound is supposed to amount to 18,000 cubic feet, besides chests filled 
with gold bars and doubloons.” 





In Sir H. Davy’s “ Last Days of a Philosopher,” a title, by yah 
which seems the last that the modesty of a true philosopher would 
assume, there are some observations on the discoveries for which we are 
indebted to accident. 

« Lucretius attributes to accident the discovery of the fusion of the 
metals ; a person in touching a shell-fish, observes, that it emits a le 
liquid as a dye, hence the Tyrian purple ; a clay is observed to i en 
in the fire, and hence the invention of bricks, which could hardly fail 
ultimately to lead to the discovery of porcelain ; even glass, the most 
pact and beautiful of those manufactures you call chemical, is said to 

ve been discovered by accident. Theophrastus states, that some mer- 
chants, who were cooking on lumps of soda or natron, near the mouth of 
the river Belus, observed that a hard and vitreous substance was formed 
where the fused natron ran into the sand.” 

The philosopher might have enlarged his list. It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, that almost the whole of those great leading discoveries by 
which the mastery of nature is given to man, have been the work of 
what, for want of a better name, we call accident. Gunpowder, print- 
ing, the use of steam, the telescope, the mariner’s compass, electricity, 
galvanism, the use of the pendulum, the principle of gravitation, together 
with a crowd of minor discoveries of immeasurable value, have been all 
offered to us by means beyond our power or our expectation. Is it “to 
consider the matter too curiously,” to believe that this constant effect has 
not been without some distinguishing moral cause? In a physical view 
we know that there is no such thing as accident. But, in the higher 
moral contemplation, may we not conjecture, that this unfailing interpo- 
sition has a purpose, perhaps many purposes ; and that one of them is to 
remind men, however suaebenel by the pride of heart, so peculiarly 
awakened by the pride of science, that after all, its greatness is adminis- 
tered from a mightier fount than that of philosophy, and that our light 
is darkness until it is visited by the lustre from an unclouded throne. 





Our great English absentees deserve to be soundly punished for their 
ungenerous expenditure cf the money, which as they got from England, 
poy | should give back to England ; and if some new revolution in Italy 
or Switzerland, or any where on the face of the earth shall catch them 
m its trap, we shall rejoice at the sorrows of the dukes and earls, 
the duchesses and countesses, so entrapped. We hope, for instance, that 
that papist young gentleman, and very profound patriot, my Lord 
Shrewsbury, may be soundly swinged in the next bustle at Rome, and 
date his next dispatches from the Castle of St. Angelo. Here is a 
patriot who spends his foolish old uncle’s donation of £40,000 a year, 
among the saints and sinners of Rome, yet calls himself an Englishman, 
and talks of being a patriot We give a fragment from the late Lord 
Harcourt’s will, as a model that ought to be universally adopted. 
This will directs, “‘ That if the person who shall succeed to the lands 
purchased with the £80,000. (left in the first instance to his widow) be 
absent from England more than six months at one time, unless he be so 
in the civil or military service of Great Britain, or under 25 years of 
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and, travelling for, his education, he, shall, forfeit, the; advantages. of 
such Begest We hope. the, proyiso will not. make his, posterity. pecu- 
li ” 


arly anxious for office on any terms, . alld of 





There hag been lately a prodigious outcry against the commissioners of 
bankrupts. Bat by whom is it raised ?; by.the:mob of bankrupts them- 
selves ;.and this is one of their statements :— -;, 4 of 7g eo 

“« It s, that out of 62 persons committed to Newgate by the 
cunnhichatees of bankrupts, ra: the 15th of July, 1824, to the 16th of 
February,.1830, 52 were committed: by one, list,—that. of which Mr. 
Impey and Mr. Surtees are members... Well may it be called the New- 
gate fat. These gentlemen have lately had to pay a large sum for one 
of their committals,” 

Mr. Ainslie’s name, we believe, should be added tothe list. But what 
isthe truth?,. The whole system of the bankrupt laws is framed with a 
lenity which, contemplating only the honest i is abused in the 
most scandalous manner by the fraudulent. . We believe it to be a fully 
ascertained fact, that one half of the bankruptcies are frandulent. There 
are, of course, shades of fraud, from the wholesale robber.of the public, 
who makes himself a bankrupt for the direct purpose of.conveying away 
the y of his creditors, and enabling himself to,start breast-high in 
the wo! again ; down to the petty larceny bankrupt, who secretes but:a 
portion of the property of others, and, in the general wreck, makes,a 
privy. purse for himself. But, if the sternest hand of the law grasped 
the majority of bankrupts, it would do good national service. As the 
matter, now stands, the .ommissioners may have been harsh beyond.the 
aa custom, _ But where is the tradesman who seems to be the worse 

his bankruptcy? In a multitude of instances bankruptcy is. clearly 
the high road to fortune. The merchant whom we saw in the Gazette to- 
day, we see to-morrow in a showy establishment, perhaps with a villa, 
certainly with a tilbury, and probably a barouche, or a couple of them. 
He has slipped, through the fingers of the law, that ought to have been 
round his neck ; and he has now nothing to do but to reinforce his servants’ 
hall, order in his pipe of claret, and throw open his doors: in Portland- 
or Belgrave-square, to his wife’s select party of five hundred 
iends. His next step is a borough; or, if he feel popularly inclined, 
a canvass for the county. We then find him flourishing for a year or two in 
ire ips, the management of companies, the proprietorship of canals, 
and the projectorship of every new-fangled contrivance for the robbery 
of every man who is silly enough to confide in him. Then comes the 
crush again. The man of plums and prosperity again sinks into the 
Gazette, again comes out of it clear as the new-born babe, again sets up the 
counting-house, the curricle, the villa, and leads a life of impudent defi- 
ance of the common honesty of mankind, and insolent indulgence in 
every luxury that fraud can supply ; until the bloated feeder on public 
credulity and legal weakness goes’ in pomp to a grave, to which he 
ought to have been ushered by the gallows. 





We may rely on it, that if we want to perpetuate an abuse, we canno 
Jay a better cement for it than eating and drinking. The select vestries 
would not have held together a year but for their dinners, which they 
still give, to the discomfiture of all their enemies. we 
- “A curious scene lately occurred at Guildhall, between the ‘selec 
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Went bf St. Bartholomew the Great, and the reformers of" that parish; 
who ints 


‘had obtained an order, calling upon them’ to pass their at 2 
The following were among the items :— porxns WN 
For an Easter dinner ee ee eee ee TCO ee 
And for another » abn Bere” Jose" Hee Fe 6 
For beautifying the beadle’s staff Be EL Tee 
For a visit to a Mr. Sewell - ~ Ai 7 PMH: ¢ 
And to the poor at Sewell’s farm a) DO uate 


Mr. Prendergast attended for the excluded, and spoke with great indig- 
nation against the accounts; but he was met by the Select ‘with an 
assertion, that his own father, when he was churchwarden of the parish, 
had signed the accounts of the very expenditure which he complained of, 
and had even signed a bill allowing 6s. a-piece for four fowls.” 

Of the argumentum ad hominem which seems ‘to have overthrown the 
patridtism of Mr. Prendergast, we can say nothing, but that either the 
fowls were fat, or that the poulterer, to whom their eaters paid six shil- 
lings a-piece for them, must have been a prodigious favourite with the 
sélect vestry. We have, too, the pleasant contrast of twenty-one pounds 
for two dinners of those righteous superintendents of the parish, and 
four shillings for a visit to the poor—meaning, we suppose, for the cha- 
rity distributed among them. Why are those things done ?—For the 
obvious reason, that the parties who are to have ‘he profit have the 
expenditure. 

Iv those vestries, the tradesmen of the parish always either outnumber, 
or out weary the gentlemen. If a contract for beef is proposed for the 
workhouse, the butcher brings his voters, and they at once settle the 
rate of the contract, and give the bargain to their leader. This is not 
the clearest way in the world to yet the beef cheap; but it is by no 
means the worst to put money into the pocket of the parish carnifer. 

If some acute eye discover that the pulpit wants a new velvet and 
gold waistcoat, the chief tailor comes down with a tailor-levy, en masse, 
settles that never was there a pulpit in so scandalous a state of nudity, and 
rewards himself for his Carded zeal by a couple of hundred ‘pounds 
for work of the value of fifty. The carpenter has his ligneous detections 
too, and his tribe of the adze and hammer to beat conviction into the 
brains’ of his compatriot menders and makers ; who, indeed, being fully 
aware that one good turn deserves another, would deem it the’ ‘most 
indelicate thing possible to <interfere with the profits of their worthy 
brother Bladebone, or their excellent fellow-parishioner, Mr, Chip—' 


** So runs the parish world away ; 
And rogues combine, that fools may pay.” 





One of the phenomena of the late elections is, that the rich have 
‘gone out and the poor have got in. This is a fine promise of the scenes 
that the years 1831, and the following will xa Ux Brougham, for 
Yorkshire—here is an omen for the radicals! Brougham for the first 
county in England, the representative of a million of farmers and 

lacksmiths—aye, and the sole representative, for little Lord Morpeth 
is only fit to “ amble in a lady’s chamber,” and spout speeches out of 
* Cato.’”. We should not be surprised if, now that he is convinced that 
Leech ‘will not die, nor Peel relinquish his salary while he can keep it ; 
Proushan should at last suffer one manly thought to come into his 

eart or head, and attempt to play prime minister-himself. Why not? 
2U 2 
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The’ Tréasury Bench is open to him. | There'is‘not’a man upon! it fit ito 
“ asperge his shoes,” as Lord Alvanley phrases it. And as for Welling- 
ton ; the field-marshal, however angry, can shew it ‘only by shooting 
him, in which case we recommend the application of a \fiert facias to 
his Grace, and a latitat to the lawyer. Then comes Hume, radical to 
the midriff, and indeed not knowing how to be any thing else, member 
for Middlesex, sole member ; for his worthy colleague, Byng, is not worth 
astraw, so far as brains go. Then Sir Robert Wilson, radical to the 
extremity of his understanding (sole member, for we suppose his hatter- 
colleague will not trouble him much), and now Lieutenant-General 
besides, and capable of taking command on a much more showy scale 
than any thing in the shape of a Tyburn-gate quarrel. Then Waith- 
man and Wood, a pair of asses, but accustomed to the radical pannier, 
and equal to their weight. Hunt and Cobbett are still deficient. But 
they will come yet. “ Fine times you young people will see,” said 
Voltaire, when he cast a glance over the Parisians prating about the 
Rights of Man. 

We want .no revolution here, and we shall cheerfully join in the 
hanging of the first radical representative who proposes to compile one, 
But we shall see things yet that our forefathers have not seen. 

_ In the mean time we give a list of the prices which it cost to be an 
orator, or have the pleasure of listening to Sir R. Peel’s speeches on 
the constitution, in the last Parliament. 

The last Leicester election cost Mr. Evans 19,000/., Otway Cave, 
10,000/., Sir Charles Hastings, 16,000/., and the corporation, 16,000/:, 
in all, 61,000/.—Warwick costs 27,000/., without bribery ; Stafford, 
14,000/., where the voters displayed the Beaumont cockades, said to be 
worth 5/., each, in their hats. The china of the Camelford voters was 
occasionally wrapped, by accident, in one pound bank-notes. The 
Northumberland elections cost a very large sum; Mr. Bell probably 
paid between 60 and 70,000/. for his seat of two months from February, 
and his four sessions’ seat from July, 1826. Mr. Liddle sarobulbly 
50,000/., Lord Howick, 12,000/., and Mr. Beaumont was charged up- 
wards of 100,000/., though he contrived to pay a much smaller sum.— 
Yorkshire cost Mr. Marshall 30,000/. ; and in 1806, the same county, 
in the great party contest between Earl Fitzwilliam and the Earl of 
Harewood, cost the former 150,000/., and the latter 160,0001., whose 
son, the present Earl of Harewood, then Viscount Lascelles, lost the 
election ; 40,0007. were raised by subscription to support Mr. Wilber- 
force, but only 25,0007. were expended, the remainder being given by 
the Committee to various public charities—The contest between Lord 
Belgrave and Sir J. C. Egerton, for Chester, cost Lord Grosvenor 
70,0001. ; and eventually, it is estimated, more than 300,000.” 

We say, down with the buyers and sellers both, and long live Kine 


‘Wuiuiam! 
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MONTHLY; REVIEW OF LITERATURE, DOMESTIC, AND, FORETGN,, 


__ 


~ Conversations on Religion. with Lord 
Byron, by the. late Dr. Kennedy.—The 
late Dr. Kennedy was an army ‘physi- 
cilan—a man of serious sentiments, and 
of course, among military men, bore the 
appellation of a methodist, though very 
for from being a mere sectarian. When 
stationed at Cephalonia, he found, to 
his surprise, several of his associates, 
chiefly of the medical class, more or less 
tinged with infidelity, and he, as any 
man deeply impressed with the realities 
of revelation would do, endeavoured, on 
many occasions, in season, and perhaps 
out of season, to combat the irreverent, 
and, as they seemed to him, erroneous 
notions of these, many of them, in other 
respects, intelligent officers. As Dr. 
Kennedy insisted frequently on the im- 
Pre ability of the Christian cause, a 
ind of compact was miade to discuss its 
evidences ;—he was to lecture—they 
were to listen; no interruption was to 
be made till he had gone through the 
series, and then, being thus in posses- 
sion of the necessary information, they 
were to their further objec- 
tions, and he was to refute—of his own 
competency for which he had no doubt. 
Just before the first of these meetin 
took place, Lord Byron arrived in Ce. 
ig) Be and being detained longer than 
e had expected from crossing to the 
continent of Greece, he was induced, 
partly from curiosity, or in pursuit of 
amusement, with some expectation too, 
doubtless, of shewing off, to join the 
ey. He attended, accordingly, the 
rst meeting — broke of course the con- 
dition of silence, and did not repeat his 
attendance. Soon afterwards, however, 
opportunities occurred of farther con- 
versation in a more private manner— 
the details of which furnish some part of 
the volume before us. The impression 
left upon the reader is one very favour- 
able to Dr. Kennedy as to earnestness, 
zealous exertion, and virtuous inten- 
tion, but the details afford numerous 
proofs of ineompetency, sometimes from 
want of knowledge, and often from lack 
of tact and judgment. His own faith 
was of too indiscriminating a cast; he 
had no notion that one point of doctrine 
could be more revolting than another in 
the mind of any inquiring person, and 
he was, consequently, equally peremp- 
tory upon all. Obviously he was inca- 
rable of measuring impressions, and had 
ittle suspicion that the same argument, 
however distinctly and fervently stated, 
might not produce the same effect upon 
every mind; but, above all, he could 
not distinguish when Lord Byron was 
mystifying, and when he was serious, 


-to carry instant conviction. 


which, for our own we do not be- 


‘lieve he was, for a moment, with Dr, 


Kennedy, though he did not dislike to 
have himself talked about ; and he caw 
the doctor, dazzled by his “‘ reputation, 
and his rank, and his wealth,” was the 
very man to accomplish this for him. 

‘he tone Dr. Kennedy takes—it was 
no doubt in him a natural one—is one 
of the most perfect self-satisfaction ; he 
has knowledge, faith, grace, while his 
audience, and especially poor Lord By- 
ron, he regards as altogether in sin and 
unregenerate, and above all, ignorant in 
spiritual matters. They must be treated 
as babes—fed with milk and not with 
meat. They were to be crammed with 
the husks and shells, while they were 
themselves eager to seize at once upon 
the kernel. They knew well — 
the general nature of the question; he 
spoke as if they did not—they supposed, 
naturally enough, he had something 
new to produce, and the novelty was 
what they were solicitous to get at. Dr. 
Kennedy talked of e. “ What do 
you mean by grace,” interrupted Lord 

vron, not irrationally.. The answer 
amounted to— divine favour, and a self- 
consciousness of it—which of course re- 
solved into personal testimony and per- 
sonal judgment, both of which are fal- 
lible matters, and not at all calculated 
But the 
truth is, Dr. Kennedy wanted to have 
all hisown way—not to discuss, but to 

reach and detail, while’ Lord Byron 

ad obviously scarcely any other, aim 
than to amuse himself—if possible to 
baffle his teacher, and exhibit his own 
dexterity. Dr. Kennedy talked again of 
demonstration—the evidences of Chris- 
tianity were as susceptible of demon- 
stration as any proposition of Ku- 
clid. This is nonsense; we do not 
judge of coincidence and equality as we 
judge of testimony. Mere testimony 
never can be demonstrative ; we act, to 
be sure, every day upon it, but then it 
is because we are confirmed re ly 
and successively by things which do not 
depend upon'testimony—-the testimony 
of others we mean—but the evidence of 
facts, or of our senses. 

Lord Byron did not like to be callea 
an infidel—not, as Dr. Kennedy seems 
to think, because the expression im- 
plied a disbelief of revelation, but be- 
cause the term has come to convey a 
moral reprobation—it is equivalent to 
calling a person not a man of honour. 
In one of his visits to Lord Byron, Dr. 
Kennedy asks, “ Does your lordship 
read your bible?””—“ Oh yes, every 
day.”—-"Do you pray on your bended 
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knees ?”—“ No; L-havenot 80 far; 


ou expect too rapid an nce.”— 
Another time—‘“ I am inva fair way,” 
cries Lord Syron; “I believe in pre- 
destination, and the depravity of the 
human heart, and of my own in parti- 

cular—I shail i 
by and by.”—** Do you know,” said he, 
on another occasion, *“‘ I am nearly re- 
conciled to St. Paul, for he says, ‘there 
is no difference between the Jews and 
the Greeks,’ and I am exactly of the 
same fh were for the character of both 
is equally vile.” Is it possible Dr. Ken- 
nedy could not see that the noble lord 
was quizzing? “I like the pope,” says 
Lord Byron, “for he has issued an or- 
der that no more miracles shall be per- 
formed.” Dr. Kennedy speaks of one 
of his converts relapsing. ““] am sorry 
to hear of this failure,” says Lord By- 
ron, “ in one of your converts—it will 
throw me back ten years in my conver- 
sion.” Once he o ed — “ If the 
whole world were going to hell, I would 
going with nen than go alone to 
ven.” Good Dr. Kennedy thought, 
if it came to the test, his decision would 
be different ; a adds, the ob- 
servation indicated equally the sedfish- 
ness of man, and an orance of the 
true nature of the Christian —— 
In the course of conversation, Dr. Ken- 
nedy remarked —“ If it depended on 
me, udging by mere feelings of hu- 
ty, I'would have all saved, I would 
iy ar nor at =yh vy agree! all, pu- 
i and send toe i- 
ness,”-—** Nay,” exclaimed ee of the 
party» “J would not save all.” — “J 
save,” cried Lord Byron, “ my 
sister, and my r, and some of 
my friends, and a few others, and let 
the ges ps for nneneenres.- ane 
your w ” exc H a7 0,"” 
said he“ But your wife, surely you 
would save, your. wife?” +“ Well, I 
Cloned Gis pesd.tonter. john end 
tor takes and re. 

peats with the gravest geleeamity: 

The fact seems to be, Lord Byron 
was full of flippancy—one half of what 
he uttered was for effect; and the other 
without any definite object—it was just 
what came uppermost, with an utter 
earelessness of who might suffer from 
the remark. The Unitarians were 

en of “ Their religion,” said his 
lordship, as if he cared; or really knew 
any thing of the matter, ‘ seems to be 
spreading very much. Lady Byron is a 
great one among them, and much looked up 
to,, She and I used to have a great many 
discussions on religion, and some of our 
differences arose from this point ; but on 
ing all the points together, I 

Sound that her religion was very similar to 
ming.’ Wedo. not doubt, this, almost 
every..word, of it, is fudge. . What fol- 
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lows we know to be false. “ Lady Byron, 
has just written ta me to ask ‘my-:pre- 


sentation of a church to a ots 
not well fitted, in my opinion, for the’ 
ch as he is too much a man of the 


world. ‘The presentation, in fact, be. 

longs to her, and not to me, alyabught 

she has politely asked me, as if it 
nded.on my will. I have written to 


er that certainly the t 
have it if she pleased.” get ans 
as this sounds, there is not one word of 
truth in it. ‘The calumniated lady has 
had no such presentation to dispose of. 
Is it not lamentable that her name 
should be thus bandied on all sides— 
Ex uno disce omnes. 


Journal of a Tour made by Senor Juan 
de Vega, the Spanish Minstrel of 1828-9, 
through Great Britain and Ireland —a 
Character assumed by an English Gentle- 
man, 2 vols. 8vo.—This professes to be 
a bona-fide tour made Oy an English 

cor ner ae ao of a 

ish minst such. we must 
su it to be, though for any Dy 
we know, the character and tour 
may be all assumed. The incidents 
recorded, however, exhibit no obvious 
violation of probability. If it be’ all 
invention, it is‘at least well invented ; 
and if it be genuine, there is cnough te 
annoy num while something wil 
remain to flatter and conciliate a few. 
“‘ The author had travelled,” he tells 
us, ** in Columbia—was well acquainted 
frihvape the laa ici Sa 
with some 
fluency—had the dus yk po 
the natives, and knew some Spani 
emigrants personally, and pnt A others 


by name—and so was tolerably well 
qualified to play the he had under- 
taken.” Equi i 


he cast hims 

dance of chance, trusting solely to the 
charms of his vb? 7 wy and 
copper to the charges of his ven- 
ture. No pn A is given for risking 
the chances of starvation, by starting 
with only a shilling or two in his purse ; 
for though first or last he gathered from 
£50. to £60., he was smarpeny ex- 
posed to considerable difficulties. This 
may throw some doubt the tale. 
The tour, which lasted for ten months, 
commenced on the Kent Road, was con- 
tinued across the aan k os Faye 
ings, Salisbury, &c. to Bat istol; 
from thence along the Welsh coast to 
Dublin, and final closed at Glasgow 
and Edinburgh. Every where he met 
with civility, and often with the ten- 
derest sympathy, under the supposition. 
of his being a ish exile, compelled 
to abandon his country by the: tyranny: 
of the government. Many he beguiled 


with a cloak and a gui 
tar, and throwing te his shirtcollar 5 
If tecklessly upon the gui 
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of their tears, and some of, their, affec- 
Fi _Pretty girls, indeed, are, con~ 
stan FAB -nis Eneghity £08 ere 

erpetual object his pursuit, .and 

issing stories abound ad nauseam. In 
Wales he tells a graceless tale of bund- 
ling with an innocent native, and fond 
ling with school girls ocours almost at 
every turn. 

Of the provincial habits of both Eng- 
lish and Irish, the author, in.a very 
aristocratic tone, professes he had but 
little knowl ; and the opportunities 
such a tour, in such a mf were 
likely to furnish for extending it, he 
represents as a leading motive for the 
undertaking. Nor was he disappointed. 
He was of necessity thrown very much 
among the lowest classes, because, to 
keep up appearances, he was obliged to 
take up his lodgings very frequently in 
cheap public houses; and scenes of no- 
velty, coarse and ludicrous, often pre- 
sented themselves in all the naiveté of 
simplicity,. But often, however, the 
warm sympathy felt for his supposed 
sufferings in a patriotic cause, especially 
in the middle ranks of life, ensured him 
the kindest welcome, and the most com- 
fortable accommodation. Money in con- 
siderable sums was offered, which, be- 
yond the demands for current. ex- 
paneas, he steadily declined. In the 

est of England, the lawyers and.their 
ladies were conspicuously his friends— 
their hospitality was unbounded, they 
were liberal of their purses, and fur- 
nished him with introductions from 
tewn to town, In Dublin, he was in 
the same way recommended from fa- 
mily to family, but. there no money was 
forthcoming; the ladies were unreason- 
able puma 4 to think civil speeches were 
compensation onan for. playing, and 
aes for and board.,; Hospi- 

ity was cold among them, and he was 
compelled at last to stipulate for pay- 
ment—no money, no music. He te 
all—_professedly to expose meanness ;— 

one eminent lady, to whom we will 
not farther allude, must feel no little 
annoyance at the tale he tells; he re- 
presents her, no doubt, under some mis- 
apprehension, as actually shirking the 
tag of an evening's tweedle-dum- 


he sums collected on his tour, he 
states, were finally handed over to the 
funds for relieving Spanish emigrants. 
‘The concluding remarks of his book 
are in a more elevated tone of sentiment 
than any thing the rest of it furnishes, 
and are creditable at once to his own 
feelings, and the kind hearts he duped. 


Having now completed my romantie career, and 
coolly taken a retrospective view of the various 
incidents I have met with, I feel truly gratified, and 
richly recompensed for the numerous difficulties 
Teneountered. An every respect have my orici- 
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nal antiejpations been realized ; nay, to a much’ 
greater degree than! could haveexpected: Man+ 
kindits intricate ways, its eurions fabric) 1té 
cunning machinations, as well as generous sen+ 
timents, have been widely laid open to me. I 
have noticed its callousness in adversity, and ever 
ready to ensnare the unwary for its own advan- 
tage — I have seen it recoil with horror at the 
thought of dishonour—I have seen it penurious 
to excess, unwilling to part witha mite of its 
superabundance for the joy of relieving a fellow 
ereature—I have seen it, and I glory in saying 
so, made up of generosity itself, and feel a pain 
in the publicity of its virtuous deeds —1I. have 
seen it in all, or many of its varied shapes. Onee 
I thonght, before I took this journey, that man 
was principally selfish, and all his mevemente 
were greatly actuated by egotistical feelings: that 
pure sympathy was notin him. This opinion did 
I entertain from the artificial society had al- 
ways been accustomed to move in—where the 
thoughts and feelings are regulated by rule, not 
by nature—where every one endeavours to make 
himself appear as virtuous and amiable as possi- 
ble, little attending to the practice :—but now are 
my opinions widely different. I have seen him 
in the greatest retirement, as well as dissipa- 
tion, where his true nature is displayed—where 
thoughts rise freely from every thing that sur- 
rounds him—where the heart sympathizes with 
distress, without the mechanical reflection or sus- 
picion of a dissipated town--where the hand and 
heart are ever ready to assist. This isman as J 
have found him, when his rea/ nature is allowed 
volition ; and Iam happy to say, that I have had 
innumerable opportunities of witnessing and feel 
ing the charms of pure, unsophisticated, hospit- 
able, and benevolent deeds, 


Researches in Natural History, by John 
Murray—not the publisher—tbut F.S.A., 
F.LS., F.HS., F.G.S., &¢. &¢—Mr. 
Murray is a zealous student of Natural 
History. His notices of the Gossamer 
Spider, some time 80s elicited some su- 
percilious remarks from a Mr. Rennie— 
the author, it appears, of Insect Archi- 
tecture —to which a second edition fur- 
nishes Mr. Murray ah opportunity of 
replying. Mr. Murray stated, ‘he had 
seen with his own eyes one of these 
spiders, by candle light, dart its thread 
to the ceiling, at an angle of 80°, eight 
feet ; and at another time, on a ‘warm 
day, and in brilliant sunshine, had seen 
the same insect, or perhaps another, we 
do not quite recollect which, while in 
the act of propelling its threads in all 
directions, suddenly cast one towards 
the door, which happened to be ajar, 
quite horizontally, and in length full 
ten feet. Round this same thread, too, 
was distinctly perceptible an aura, which 
Mr. M. concludes was electric. This 
thread, moreover, thus electrified, con- 
stitutes the spider’s balloon, and enables 
it to ascend into the air, which it is 
known to do. On the other hand, Mr, 
Rennie somewhat rudely affirms—the 
spider has no such power of rejection ; 
he does not believe it could propel a 
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thread half an inch by the stoutest effort 
it could make ; and as to the balloon and 
the electricity —nonsense—the ascent of 
the thread ds altogether upon the 
wind. .And thus the parties are at is- 
sue—for. Mr. Murray, though he re- 

lies, has no further evidence to pro- 

uce ; and it must be confessed his ac- 
count is a little astounding, and well 
warrants Mr. Rennie's surprise, but not 
his lack of courtesy. Let both keep 
their temper close, and their eyes open. 
- The volume contains some account of 
the old tortoise so long domiciliated in 
the palace gardens of Peterborough. ‘The 
particulars were communicated, in reply 
to an application, 4 the Bishop, Her- 
bert: Marsh, himself. 


A Treatise on Atmospherical Electricity, 
including Lightning Rods and Paragréles, 
by the same John Murray.—Mr. Murray, 
in this little treatise on Atmospherical 
Electricity, has collected the phzno- 
mena with great industry, and is very 
earnest in recommending the farther ap- 
plication of lightning rods, or paragréles, 
as they are styled on the continent, for 
the protection of crops and plantations, 
and especially of the hop-grounds of our 
own country. The honey-dew, found 
upon the hop-leaves, he conceives is, 
some way or other, occasioned by elec- 
tric clouds; and then the honey-dew 
brings the aphidés, which, in sipping 
the said dew, some .how or other — 
out the life of the plant. Now these 
same paragréles—that is, if made of 
copper, and not of iron—stuck over a 
= will avert those perilous 

oney - dew - bringing clouds, and the 
aphidés, of course, must then look else- 
where for a dinner. Mr. Murray’s old 

nent, the same Mr. Rennie, men- 
tioned in the last article, ridicules this 
notion. Mr. Murray, he insists, has 
mistaken the order and ——— of 
things; the aphides come before the 
honey-dew, for the honey-dew is their 
own excretion ; and he has with his own 
es, through a microscope, observed 

the very act of excretion, and ascer- 
tained the matter by another of his five 
senses, ‘This fact, as he chooses to call 
it, he published in “‘ The Times,” which 
of course makes Mr. Murray very angry, 
because it was by mere accident he 
discovered the communication, and so 
might have been exposed to miscon- 
struction at least with the readers of 
“The Times,” and they are, we believe, 
retty numerous. In his new edition, 

r. Murray defends his position, but 
not, we are afraid, with much effect. 
He concedes—at least it appears so to 
us—that this same honey-dew may be 
sometimes the excretion of the aphidés. 
This, we think, is almost betraying the 
citadel; we have no notion that the 
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food of any animal ever wears the same 
appearance with its excrement, and 
passes through the process of digestion 
unchanged. 


Cabinet Cyclopedia,—the first morceau 
of Sir James Mackintosh’s long-looked for 
History of England.—Sir James Mack- 
intosh suffered himself to be exhibited 
by the Editor of the’ Cabinet Cyclo- 
peedia, as really intending to comprise 
the whole history of the country, through 
eighteen centuries, in three toilette vo- 
lumes, though, certainly, never famed 
for any extraordinary powers of cim- 

ression. The absurdity struck every 
y, and the editor, alarmed at the 
general feeling of distrust, availed him- 
self of an idle report—a mere publishing 
ruse probably—to announce the new 
determination of Sir James to expand 
the three dainty volumes into eight— 
and we may ask what are they to do? 
Hume fills eight goodly octavos, with- 
out getting farther than the revolution, 
and who ever complained of his pro- 
lixity? The result is—and it was quite 
inevitable—that events, where they are 
not altogether passed over, are inade- 
uately sketched; and judgments. we 
shall not say hastily formed, but too 
peremptorily pronounced, and certainly 
not upon evidence fairly and fully pro- 
duced. Sir James may be as correct as 
man can be—we scarcely question the 
soundness or the shrewdnes of his intel- 
lect, if coolly and leisurely exercised— 
but matters come forth far too much in 
the nature of ipse dixits. Even com- 
mon incidents, when he does enter into 
detail, he relates as he ‘finds them ; and 
unless they involve some constitutional 
or legal question, he seems never to see 
nonsense. ‘Take an instance or two.— 
After relating how Elgiva had her face 
branded with hot irons, in order, he 
says, to destroy her fatal attractions, he 
adds, as he finds the tale, without a 
thought of the absurdity—* when her 
wounds were healed, she returned in all 
her beauty.” Again, the Welsh Prince, 
David, he describes as, “ after being 
drawn asunder by horses, and sEEInG 
his heart and bowels burnt before his face, 
beheaded,” &c. These are trifles per- 
haps, but they shew at least haste or in- 
difference, where ‘neither ought to ap- 
pear, in a history of the loftiest pre- 
tension, by a man of tried ability, though 
not in this line, and puffed beyond all 
measure—we were going to say, all en- 
durance. The production, in short, is 
nothing but a commentary upon the 
History of England, and regarded in 
the most favourable light, a constitu. 
tional history of the country—a work 
which, we think, upon the whole, has 
mrs | been well and learnedly accom- 
plished by Mr. Hallam—a man of the 
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same spirit and sentiments—as diligent 
atthe least-—as generally competent, 
and as capable of sifting confused and 
contradictory facts—though less disposed 

to moralize in vague generali- 


ties, and recast familiar sentiments in 


imposing forms. Where, however, Sir 
James exerted himself, it is with 
effect. “* The characteristic quality 
ef English history,” says he, with his 
usual discernment in such matters, “ is, 
that it stands alone as mer ge on 
ess of a great people tow i- 
any during } centuries.” On this 
point he keeps his eye steadily fixed, 
and loses no opportunity of placing the 
steps prominently before the reader. 
He traces them, where others have not 
always found them— 


The bishops succeeded to much of the local 
power of the Roman magistrates ; the inferior 
clergy became the teachers of their conquerors, 
and were the only men of knowledge dispersed 
throughout Europe; the episcopal authority af- 
forded a model of legal power and regular juris- 
diction, which must have seemed a prodigy of 
wisdom to the disorderly victors. The synods 
and councils formed by the clergy, afforded the 
jirst pattern of elective and representative as- 
semblies, which were adopted by the independent 
gevius of the Germanie race,and which, being pre- 
served for many ages by England, promise, in the 
19th century, to spread over a large portion of 
mankind, 


Our eyes fell upon the following pas- 
sage— 


The writings of the earliest Christians contain 
panegyrics on celibacy which cannot be reconciled 
to reason, though they may be excused in an age 
when the moral relations of the sexes, of which 
the principal is at thie day little understuvod 
by many of those who most feel the obligation, 
were so unsettled as continually to vibrate be- 
tween the most extreme points of extravagant 
austerity and gross licentiousness. 


What does the clause, which we have 
ut “ italics, ae ory ? It masa us of 
igh Hunt, who was tually, in 

“ The Examiner,” harping upon this 
string, and apparently in the same key. 

Sir James is certainly too prosy for 

narrative. 


An Account of the Great Floods of Au- 
gust 1829, in the Province of Moray and 
ddjvining Districts, by Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder, Bart., of Fountain-hall.—Though 
a matter wholly of local interest, the 
able and interesting manner in which 
the writer has described the terrific 
seene of these floods—the destruction of 
life and property — the struggles and 
escapes of individuals—the energy and 
activity of some, the resignation and 

-possession of others—the sufferin 
of the poor and the kindness of the rich, 
is calculated not merely to, convey a cor- 
rect and exciting view of an extraordi- 
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nary event, but to make. the results 
conducive to the best moral advantages. 
The active describer himself was ona 
spot the most severely visited, and wit- 
nessed the devastation of his own long- 
cherished and ornamented grounds. 


We were roused while at dinner (says he) by 
the aceount the servants gave us of the swollen 
State of the rivers ; and in defiance of the wea- 
ther, the whole party sallied forth. We took our 
way through the garden, towards the favourite 
Mill Island. ‘* John,” said I, tothe gardener, as 
he was opening the gate that led to it, “I fear our 
temple may be in some danger if this goes on.""— 
“ On, Sir, its awa’ else,” replied he, to my no 
small dismay; and the instant we had passed the 
gate, the Divie appalled us.—And now the mag- 
nificent trees on the Mill Island were overthreuwn 
faster and faster, offering no more resistance to 
their triumphant enemy than reeds before the 
mower's scythe. Numerous as they were, they 
were all individually well known friends. Each 
as it fell gave one enormous plash on the surface, 
then a plunge; the root appeared above water for 
a moment; again all was submerged ; and then 
up rose the stem, disbranched and peeled ; after 
which they either toiled round in the cauldron, or 
darted like arrows down the stream. A chill ran 
through our hearts as we beheld the ruin of our 
favourite and long-cherished spot going on.— 
Besides the loss of the Mill Island, which I had 
looked for, the beautiful hanging bank, covered 
with majestic forest and ornamental trees of all 
kinds, and of growth so fresh and vigorous, had 
vanished like the scenery of a dream; and in its 
place was the garden hedge, running for betweén 
200 and 300 yards along the brink of a red allu- 
vial perpendicular precipice fifty feet high, with 
the broad remorseless flood rolling at its base, 
eating into its foundation, and every successive 
minute bringing down masses of many cubic 
yards. And then, from time to time, some tall 
and graceful tree, on the brink of the fractured 
portions of the bank at either end, would slowly 
and magnificently bend its head, and launch into 
the foaming waves below, The whole scene had 
an air of unreality about it that bewildered the 
senses. It was like some of those wild melo- 
dramatic exhibitions, where nature’s operations 
are out-heroded by the mechanist of a theatre, and 
where mountains are thrown down by artificial 
storms. Never did the unsubstantiality of all 
earthly things come so perfectly home to my con- 
viction, The hand of God appeared to be at 
work, andI felt that he had only to pronounce his 
dread fiat, and millions of such worlds as that we 
inhabit would cease to exist. 


The flooding rivers were the Nairne, 
Findhorn, and Spey, with their nume- 
rous tributaries. All the low interven- 
ing lands were covered, and the bridges 
and the buildings along the banks were 
for the most part swept away. The 
plain of Torres was covered to an ex- 
tent of twenty square miles, and the 
destruction of property every where 

t. The Duke of Gordon's _ loss 
amounted to £16,000., and that of Lord 
Fife to £10,000. ; but these are trifles 
compared with the ruin of at least 3,000 
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humble individuals, whose little all was 
swept away. Sir Thomas has traced 
the whole line of the rivers, and de- 
scribed the successive scenes of desola- 
tion, gathering the details from the lips 
of the surviving sufferers; and nume- 
rous are the marvellous escapes, and 
touching are often the generous efforts 
of bravery to rescue the miserable vic- 
tims. Many of them are detailed in the 
vernacular, and have all the interest of 
a romance. 


* And how did you escape ?”’ demanded I, with 
the greatest anxiety. ‘‘ Ou, troth, just upon a 
brander,” replied the widow Cameron. “A 
brander,” exclaimed I, with astonishment, aris- 
ing from my ignorance that the word was applied 
to any thing else than to a Scotch gridiron, and 
thinking that the riding to the moon on a broom, 
or the sailing in a sieve to Norway, were nothing 
to this—‘a brander, what do you mean bya 
brander ?”—* Ou, just a bit float,” replied the 
widow ; ‘‘a bit raft I made o’ thay bit palins and 
bits o’ moss-fir that war lyin’ aboot.”—‘‘ What! 
aod your children too?” exclaimed I.—‘‘ On what 
else ?” replied she, amused at my surprise ; “* what 
could I have done wi’ them else? nae horse could 
hae come near huz. It was deep eneugli to droon 
twa horses.”—" And how did you feather your- 
self over?” inquired I. “Troth, Sir, I hae nae 
feathers,” replied Mrs. Cameron, very simply; 
“I’m no a dewk tosvom. But, ye see, [ sat on my 
hunkers on the middle o’the brander, wi’ my 
bairns a’ about me, in a knot; and the wund, 
that was blawin’ strong eneugh frae the north, 
just teuk us safe oot to the land.”—* And how did 
your neighbours get out ?”—* Ou, fat way wad 
they get oot, but a’ thegither upon branders ?” 


Let the reader fancy to himself this 
fleet of branders, with their crews of 
women and children, floating gallantly, 
vent en poupe, towards the At and he 
will have before his mind's eye a scene 
fully as reniarkable as any which this 
eventful flood produced. 

This county of Moray is a very rug- 
ged district, and till the beginning of 
the present century had felt little of the 
benefits of civilization. It was, how- 
ever, rapidly advancing in amendment 
—the roads were improving—mansions 
rebuilding — lands draining — and all 
looked smiling. Jt had always been 
subject to floods, but great pains had 
been taken in many places to guard 
against their devastations. But the 
very process of cultivation and improve- 
ment, in some measure, contributed to 
make matters worse. Any given quan- 
tity of rain, says Sir T., must now pro- 
duce a much greater flood than it could 
have done before the country became so 
highly improved. Formerly the rain drops 
were either evaporated on the hill side, 
or were sucked up by an arid or a 
spongy soil, before so many of them 
could coalesce as to form a rill. But 
when we consider the number of open 
cuts made to dry hill pastures—the nu- 
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merous bogs reclaimed by drainage — the 
ditches of enclosure recently constructed 
—and the long lines of roads formed with 
side drains, and cross conduits, we shall 
find, that of late years, the country has 
been covered with a perfect net-work of 
courses, to catch and to concentrate the 
rain-drops as they fall, and to hurry 
them off in accumulated tribute to the 
next stream.— So much for human fore- 
sight. 

The Deliverance of Switzerland, a Dra- 
matic Poem, by H.C. Deakin.— Tell’ 
again !—but Mr. Deakin assures us he 
has not read the dramas on this eter- 
nal subject — neither Schiller’s, nor 
Knowles’s, nor indeed anything but a 
fragmenta] piece in 1825, published by 
Barker and Fletcher, in Finsbury-place, 
and that was not of the slightest service 
to him, except in suggesting a name 
(two, he thinks) for the characters of 
his own drama. ‘“ I was perusing,” says 
he, * Nayler’s Helvetia, and was so 
deeply interested, nay agitated, by the 
contents of his fifth chapter, that my 
brain became, as it were, a haunted 
mansion. The visioned forms of the 
Helvetic heroes were incessantly sweep- 
ing through it; my very dreams were 
caparisoned with the glories of those 
rn patriots; nor was it until I 
had seized my pen, and tranquillized 
my spirit by oetys my heart, that 
sapience returned, and made me feel 
what an ass I’d been, to make so much 
ado about nothing !” 

The story is told plain as a pike-statf; 
but mighty little skillhastheauthorshewn 
in developing his own plot. Tell not only 
refuses to bow down before the famous 
hat, but dashes down the pole on which 
it hangs—is d ed before Gesler, and 
forthwith condemned to shoot the apple 
on his boy’s head, without the — 
hint being given of any association likely 
to suggest such an out of the way sen- 
tence. But more glaring faults offend 
the reader—the characters are dll alike 
—all, men and women, and Tell’s boy 
too, are all given to soliloquizing and 
ranting. The sentiments drop from the 
lips of all fluently, and often eloquently, 
but they are also all of the overstrained 
and extrayagant stamp. 

One of the most successful solos, 
though much of it is mere parody, is 
Rudolph’s— 


Is there a joy one half so sweet as hate? 

Music, they say, is sweet: and so is hate! 
Beauty enchants ; and so enchanteth hate! 

The stars are beautiful ; and so is hate! 
Wine’s a delicious poison: so is hate! 

Hope is most fascinating ; so is hate! 

But wine, stars, music, beauty, hope, and all, 
Mingled together in one cup of joy, 

Can never match revenge or quick- pulsed hate ! 
Revenge is the heart of hate! O gentle heart! 








ie ee elena 
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Thou art my mistress ; I will worship thee 
At sunrise and its setting ; we will be 
Co-op’ rative—indissoluble, like twins.— 

O pearl-browed Margaret! if there is love 
In hate, then love I thee most lovingly. 

O noble Arnold! if there's truth in hate, 
Then truly am I atrue friend of thine ; 

For I will bribe the Saints to give thy soul 
To Heaven, thy sacred carcase to the earth— 
But chiefly will I bribe St. Landenbargh! 
He’s a true Catholic saint—has plundered much, 
And will do more, or I mistake his calling ; 
But put him on the foul scent of Mammon, 
He'll follow like a wolf-dog on bis prey ; 
Then, Margaret, I'll calm thee with a kiss, 
In my own fashion—but more as to that! 

My plans are laid—I’ll in to Landenburgh— 
T have some news will cut him to the quick, 
And rouse his fury to the sticking point. 

Be thou my friend, good Satan, for a while, 
I'll get thee absolution from the Pope, 

A greater sinner and a greater saint! 


A taste of Tell’s vehemence in Arcle’s 
vein :— 
Think ye, vile chains! to curb the soul of Tell? 
Dungeons can never daunt the patriot’s spirit! 
I'd sooner be within these four damp walls, 
With three-fold fetters on me, with the worm, 
That ieaves its slimy trace of wretchedness, 
For my companion, than the pampered wretch 
Who, in his gorgeous tyranny above, 
Tramples upon a people's rights, and earns 
A people’s curses for his nightly blessing! 
My body is thy pris’ner, Gesler! Chains 
May gall my flesh—may manacle my limbs, 
And for a time may make me blush to mark 
The stain they've left upon them ;—but my mind 
Can ne’er be soiled by things like these! 


The Family Library—British Physi- 
cians. Vol. XIV.—These‘are animated 
sketches enough of the lives of the 
most successful British Physicians, and 
range very well with Cunningham's 
Lives of the Painters and Sculptors. 
With no knowledge of the manipula- 
tions of art, Cunningham had all the 
poetry and cultivation to ay him 
or estimating the only really valuable 
merits of painting and sculpture—ideal 
and poetic beauty. A professor would 
have failed to grasp the* generalities of 
the subject, a busied himself, little to 
the tification of his readers, about 
the niceties and peculiarities of particu- 
lar styles and manners. The poet was 
the very man to judge of the embodyings 
of his own art. ot so with respect to 
physicians—facts and observances rela- 
tive to physical realities are all in all in 
medicine. A professional man could 
alone be competent to measure the me- 
rits of his brethren; and Dr. Henr 
Southey—a passage in the life of Gooch 
seems to indicate that he is the writer— 
has exercised the sound gifts of his own 
sound judgment, freely and fairly, on 
the een acquirements and per- 
sonal character of men of very different 
calibre. 
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The series commences with Linacre, 
and closes with Dr. Gooch, who died but 
a few months back. Sixteen other names, 
certainly among the most celebrated, 
fil up the long interval of 300 years; 
but the reader will look with some dis- 
appointment for other names, at least as 
eminent for science, and some for popu- 
larity, as any of those whose career is 
thus spiritedly exhibited. We need 
only mention such names as Garth, 
Arbuthnot, Frend, the Monros and Gre- 
gorys of the north, and even Brown, of 
whom some slight, and we cannot but 
think too slighting, account is given in 
Cullen's life. Without any design to 
depreciate, where we feel there must 
have been some difficulty in steering be- 
tween extremes, we cannot but think 
too popular an air has been aimed at 
throughout. ‘Too often, the sketch is 
merely an account of the obstacles the 
individual encountered in rising into 
notice and distinction—the money he 
made, and the use, generally a liberal 
one, he put it too—with but little at- 
tempt to estimate his medical skill, or 
to mark the peculiarities of his prac- 
tice. 

In the life of Dr. Caius, the sweatin 
sickness, once so formidable, is descri 
with some particularity of detail as to 
symptoms, but very vaguely and unsa- 
tisfactorily as to the nature and origin 
of it. Its first appearance is, of course, 
historically, assigned to the invasion of 
Henry VII. It broke out among his 
foreign levies, who either brought it 
with them, or more probably, says the 
writer, generated it in the crowded tran- 
sports. ‘They are described by Philip 
de Comines as the most miserable ob- 
jects he had ever beheld. “ A highly 
malignant and contagious disease might 
readily be pendunet, in such circum. 
stances ; but why it should appear under 
so new and singular a form, why this 
should be renewed so many times at ir- 
regular intervals, and should at length 
entirely cease, are questions perhaps 
impossible to be solved.” But is it cer. 
tain that it was a new and singular form, 
or rather not one that might and may 
at all times be generated under similar 
circumstances—not essentially differing 
from gaol fevers and typhus ? 

The principal features in Hervey’s 
life are, of course, the circulation of the 
blood, and the progress of incubation. 
His merits in the discovery of the cir- 
culation are precisely marked—others 
had been on the very brink of the dis- 
covery, and he did not quite complete 
it. Of his conclusion in favour of the 
universality of oval generation, the 
writer thus judiciously remarks—“ In 

erusing this curious treatise—Hervey’s 

xercitationes— abounding as it does 

with anatomical observations, which are 
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valuable from the t attention and 
accuracy with which they were made, 
the reader may perhaps be surprised to 
find the theory of Hervey, on this ob- 
scure and mysterious function, so full 
of metaphysical arguments, and resting 
at last upon an hypothesis incapable of 
proof”’—meaning, probably, without any 
foundation in fact. 

oon reputation is connected 
with the plague; he was in London at 
the beginning and the close of it. Bleed- 
ing was his remedy; and he details a 
remarkable instance of the happy effect 
of bleeding for the plague in the course 
of the civil wars. A soldier, who had 
been brought up a su n, was permit- 
ted to aust his omutoaion in this way, 
and not one of them died. To Syden- 
ham is due the credit of introducing the 
cooling system for the small-pox, so 
successfully enforced, afterwards, by 
Radcliffe and Mead. The father of 
Maria Theresa, it is oma tad was 
wra up in twenty good yards of 
wath cuth. Sydenham seems to have 
had nv notion of the contagiousness of 
this fearful disorder. 

Radcliffe’s is an amusing sketch. He 
was rough and resolute, with a touch of 
humour about him. Though a court 
physician, he offended both William and 
Anne. Once the princess sent for him 
in haste, and on his delaying, another 
m was despatched to describe 
the nature of her indisposition. “ 
——,” said Radcliffe, “her highness’s 
distemper is nothing but the vapours ; 
she is in as good a state of health as any 
woman breathing, could she believe it.” 
He was instantly dismissed ; but, after- 
wards, when queen, on the fatal illness 
of her rw Duke 4 Gloucester, oe 
forgot the offence, and again consult 
him. William, upon some occasion, 
shewed Radcliffe his swollen ankles, 
forming a striking contrast with the rest 
of his emacia body, and exclaimed, 
* Doctor, what think you of these ?”— 
why truly,” said he, “J woe not 

ve your majesty’s two or your 
three kin ” which finished d- 
cliffe’s at ce at court. — Pringle 
was eminent chiefly for his improve- 


ments in army ; and he had, 
moreover, it seems, merit of sug- 
gesting to Captain the means by 
which he so happily secured the healt 


of his crew.—Parry is still remembered 
at Bath. He commenced practice in 
that town in 1780; his receipts that year 
were £39, 19s.—in 1781, £70. 7s.—in 
1782, £112. 7s.—in 1783, £162. 5s.—in 
1784, £239. 5s.—in 1785, £443. 10s.— 
in 1786, £552. 9s.—in 1787, £755. 6s.— 
in 1788, £1,533. 15s. From the tenth 
year of his practice the amount rapidly 

creased, and appears to have varied 
from £300, to £600. per month. A let- 
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ter is-given from Dr. Denman, dated 
1781—* I am not: surprised,” says he, 
“ that you -find your receipts come in 
slowly at present, but all young prac- 
titioners think, when they set up their 
standard, that the world should imme- 
diately flock to it. But all business is 
progressive; and the steps now taken 
may be so calculated as to produce their 
effect ten years hence. ‘There must be 
a vacancy before we can get into busi- 
ness, and when there is, the competition 
must be equal in many points, as age or 
standing, character for knowledge, in- 
dustry, or readiness to exert our know- 
ledge for the of our patients, moral 

ualities, and the like. On the whole, 

do not know what any man can do to 
get patients, but to qualify himself for 
usiness, and then to introduce himself 
to the notice of those who are likely to 
employ him. But it is hard to say on 
what hinge this matter may turn, as I 
see men, in great business, of every dis- 
position, or turn of conduct, and with 
very different degrees of knowledge, and 
some, I think, with very little, but with 
great appearance of it, &c.” 

Besides those we have alluded to are 
short notices of Sir Thomas Browne, 
Huxham, Heberden, Fothergill, Cul- 
len, Hunter, Warren, Baillie, Jenner, 
and Gooch, The last, as the friend of 
the author, is given with more detail 
and knowledge of the man. Generally, 
there is a t lack of material for the 
= of the physicians, and ex nihilo 
n . 


Arab Proverbs, &c., by the late John 
Lewis Burckhardt, Published by Authority 
of the Association for Promoting the Dis- 
covery of the —, npr tarts ar 

ter 0 ample gathering o 
Arab mah was collected, it pan te 
by a native of Cairo—whose scarcely 
pronounceable name, if we printed it, 
would stick in nobody’s memory—about 
a century ago; the rest were picked up 
by Burckhardt himself, in conversation 
in general society, or in the bazaar. 
They are all of them current at Cairo, 
and tually on the lips of the na. 
tives. ‘They are expressed in the vul- 
gar dialect of the country, and are such 
as all understand, and all use, except, 
says Burekhardt, the few who affect to 
despise the of the lower classes. 
They present, thus, a genuine specimen 
of the Arabic now ao in the capital 
of Egypt, which is the same, or very 
nearly the same, as that used in the towns 
of the Delta; and prove, at the same 
time, that Arabic is not by any means so 
corrupted as some travellers have re- 
port Many of these sayings are me- 
trical, and sometimes the Zone are 
extremely happy, but the drollery, of 
course, evaporates in a translation, which 
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is made as literal as possible ; they serve, 
however, equally well to shew us how 
the Arabs judge of men and things, and 
are often the dictates of wisdom, the re- 
sults of a close observance of nature. Se- 
veral precepts of scripture, and maxims 
of ancient sages, are naturalized amon 
the Arabs; and others appear, whic 
have been generally supposed exclusive- 
ly of European origin. The whole set 
dows plainly enough that the principles 
of virtue me | honour, of friendship and 
even charity, of independence and gene- 
rosity, are perfectly well known to the 
modern inhabitants of Egypt, although 
few among them, says Burckhardt—and 
he was a man of some penetration and 
considerable experience—take the trou- 
ble to regulate their conduct accord- 
ingly. 

Sonning: and selfishness, and grasp- 
ing, pervade too many of these maxims. 
If the water come like a deluge, place thy 
son under thy feet-—Save thyself, that is, 
as Burckhardt’s commentary runs, even 
at the expense of thy nearest kindred or 
friends — a principle, he adds, very gene- 
ral in the Levant. Money is sweet balm— 
it heals all wounds—such is the general 
epinion in the East, remarks the com- 
mentator. Jf a serpent love thee, wear 
him as a neckiace—that is, if dangerous 

le show affection towards thee, court 
their friendship by the most polite atten- 
tion. This has very much of the Roche- 
foucault tone. If they call thee reaper, 
whet thy scythe—endeavour by mere ap- 
ces to convince people that thou 
eservest the reputation thou enjoyest. 
Do no good, and thou shalt find no evil—a 
reservative against ingratitude, it must 
& supposed—not against malice—there, 
there can be no security. 

Some are of a very different cast, for 
instance — The best generosity is the 
quickest. 

They came to shoe the horse of the 
Pasha, and the beetle stretched out his leg 
(to be shod)—this is indicative of ridicu- 
lous pretensions. The beetle is an em- 
blem of ugliness, as well as of worthless- 
ness ; for, in another place, we find, The 
beetle is a beauty in the eyes of its mother— 
which of course expresses a parent’s in- 
fatuation. Js thy mother-in-law quarrel- 
some? Divorce her daughter—cut up an 
evil by the root. ‘The mother and daugh- 
ter will leave thy house together. The 
wise (are taught) with a wink, a fool with 
a kick. Walls haveears. The dreams of 
cats are all about mice. A thousand cranes 
in the air are not worth one sparrow in the 
jist ; and scores of others, we find, either 
the very same, or bearing a close analogy 
to English sayings. 

Burckhardt’s annotations upon them 
are full of information relative to Eastern 
manners, and the whole collection well 
deserved publication. 
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Trish Cottagers, by Mr. Martin le 
Author of “ Hints to Small Formaret” 
This may class with Miss Hamilton’s 
Scotch Cottagers of Glenbervie as to 
intention, but it falls immeasurably be- 
low in point of execution. The pur- 
pose of the well-meaning writer is to 
contrast the career of an active and in- 
dustrious labourer with a careless and 
slovenly one—both living under an ex- 
cellent landlord, who resides on his 
estates, superintends his own affairs, 
instructs his tenantry, encourages them 
by instituting prizes for good manage- 
ment, &c. &c. His object, in short, in 
his own words, is to convey sound prac- 
tical advice to the rural population of 
his country, through a familiar and in. 
teresting medium, free from the vulgar 
caricature, as well as the coarseness and 
blasphemies with which too many Irish 
tales of the present day so copiously 
and offensively abound. We must take 
the will for the deed—for certainly the 
latter might have been better. The 
book is instructive enough, but not par- 
ticularly interesting; nor does it k 
to its object ; the whole body-snatching 
business must have belonged to some 
other subject ; it wears the appearance 
of being torn violently from something 
else, and certainly sits very awkwardly 
in its present position. 


Album Verses, with a few others, by 
Charles Lamb,—This collection of scraps 
is dedicated to the new publisher, 
Moxon, of Bond-street, and forms the 
first specimen of the manner in which 
publications entrusted to his future 
care are to appear. According to the 
same dedication, Mr. Moxon—himself 
a scribbler, on Mr. Lamb’s own testi- 
mony—of simple and unpretending com- 
positions—starts under the auspices of 
that “ fine-minded veteran of verse,” 
Rogers; and “ Italy” is already an- 
nounced, illustrated with fifty-six splen- 
did engravings. Charles Lamb never 
had any feeling of the melody of verse ; 
but he is as youthful in imagination 
and as executive in fact, to the full, as 
he was twenty or thirty years ago. 


SHE IS GOING. 


For their elder sister’s hair 

Martha does a wreath prepare 

Of bridal rose, ornate and gay: 

To-morrow is the wedding day— 
She is going. 


Mary, youngest of the three, 

Laughing idler, full of glee, 

Arm in arm does fondly chain her, 

Thinking, poor trifler, to detain her— 
But she’s going, 


Vex not, maidens, nor regret, 
Thus to part with Margaret, 
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Charms like yours can never stay 
Long within doors ; and one day 
You'll be going. 


The smoothest morceau we could find. 


The British Naturalist. Vol. I1I.—We 
were very much gratified by the first 
volume of this spirited and intelligent 
production — not only with the contents 
generally, but with the skill and felicity 
with which matters of very different 
characters, but locally and naturally 
connected, were classed, described, and 
discussed. ‘The mountain, lake, river, 
sea, moor, and brook, enabled the author 
to group his subjects in a very novel 
manner—novel in books, we mean—for 
the grouping is nature’s own. The con- 
tents of the present volume are classed 
under the term year, and spring and 
summer form two divisions, to be fol- 
lowed, it may be supposed, by the other 
seasons. Considering the variability of 
the climate of Britain, the author has 
thought it advisable to introduce his 
subjects by a — glance at the natu- 
ral history of the year, as affected by 
the motions of the earth, and the chang- 
ing actions of the sun and moon. Though 
executed with considerable ability, this 
is little calculated, we think, to attract 
those for whom the book is specifically 
destined. ‘ From their greater powers 
of locomotion, the birds,” he observes, 
** are the best animated indexes to the 
seasons, and, therefore, more space is 
given to them than to any of the other 
productions, though some hints respect- 
ing other subjects will be found, where- 
ever it was jud that they could 
be introduced with advantage.” The 
cuckoo presents a fair specimen of the 
frank and independent spirit of the wri- 
ter. He denies not the stories usually 
told, that the cuckoo deposits her eggs, 
one by one, in the nests of small birds, 
to be hatched by others, &c. All that 
he will positively say is, that though he 
has seen very many young cuckoos in 
nests, sometimes two, but never more 
in any one nest, and generally only one ; 
and although he has seen them in nests 
disproportionally small, and of the same 
structure as the nests of smaller birds, 
he has never met with the egg of the 
cuckoo along with that of any other 
bird; has never scared a little bird from 
the act of incubation in a cuckoo’s nest ; 
and never detected one little bird in the 
act of feeding a cuckoo, either in the 
nest or out of it. The sum of the wri- 
ter’s belief, which carries with it more 
probability than any thing we ever read 
on the subject, is, that the cuckoo takes 
possession of the nests of other birds, 
either after these have quitted them, or 
after it has made a meal of the eggs, 
and then performs ail the incubation and 
nursing itself. She uses the nests of 
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other birds, apparently, when they have 
done with Ts gg The nests of the small 
birds—the common pepit, and the hedge- 
sparrow—as far as the author’s observa- 
tion has extended, and also according 
to the very authorities which make those 
birds Ate! the cuckoo, are finished at 
least a fortnight before the cuckoo be- 

ins to be heard, and that interval would 
just about suffice for the period of in- 
cubation. 


The Anthology, an Annual Reward 
Book for Midsummer and Christmas 1830, 
by the Rev. J. D. Parry, M.A.—1lt is 
very much the fashion of schools, espe- 
cially girls’ schools—ladies’ schools we 
meant of course - to give reward books 
at the holidays for superiority in con- 
duct and acquirement ; and it certainly 
is better that selections should be made 
deliberately by competent persons, as 
well for the sake of variety, as for the 
avoidance of offensive or —— 
matter. It is not every schoolmistress 
that knows what is good, better and 
best, and those who do will be thankful 
to be saved the labour of selection ; and 
after all, there are few volumes where 
pruning is not desirable, but which can- 
not be employed without spoiling the 
beauty of the book, and perhaps excitin 
a morbid curiosity. This is a secon 
specimen of the editor’s labours, and, as 
well as the first, amply proves his dili- 
gence and judgment. The pieces, con- 
sisting of voyages and travels, tales, 
moral extracts, and poetry, are taken 
from eighty volumes, with translations 
from eleven languages—a statement, 
which, while it shews a little pufling, 
implies no ordinary activity. 


Cabinet Album.—Another collection— 
we wonder who buys them—of scraps 
in prose and verse. The pieces are ail, 
with two or three insignificant excep- 
tions, the productions of the popular 
writers of the day ; and very many of 
them culled from the leading annuals, 
paceman, and papers. The selection, 

owever, is, in general, sufficiently hap- 
py ; but what the selector means by the 
cool statement, that “ by far the greater 
part will be new to most readers,” we 
cannot divine. The volume will fall 
into the Bands of few, we imagine, who 
will not find themselves among old ac- 
uaintances. There are, we believe, a 
ew original morsels—we looked at one, 
which did not tempt us to search for a 
second. 


Discourses on the Millenium, the Doc- 
trine of Election, Justification by Faith, 
§c.. by the Rev. Michael Russell, LL.D.— 
A very sensible volume of theology, by 
a Scotch Episcopalian. The principal 
piece, occupying nearly half the volume, 
concerns the doctrine of the Millenium, 
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of the utter futility of which, long and 


close research has fully convinced the 
reverend author. ‘The aim of Dr. Rus- 
sell, and a very laudable one too, is, 
accordingly, to prove to the general 
satisfaction of Christians, that it is, after 
all, a subject with which they have 
nothing to do; and this, he will seem to 
most sober people, we think, to have 
successfully accomplished, first, by trac- 
ing its history, which shews it to have 
originated in Rabbinical traditions lon 
before the times of the Gospel ; an 
next, by describing the doctrine itself, 
the objects to which it points, and the 
reasoning by which it is supported, 
with all the shiftings and accommoda- 
tions to which its advocates from age to 
age have been driven in support of it, 
per fas and per nefus. 

The word Millenium means a thou- 
sand years, and in the fancies and ex- 
pectations of the Jews, the term ex- 
pressed a sort of sabbatical period, to 
commence at the close of the sixth chi- 
liad, or 6000 years from the creation of the 
world—a period blessed with abundance 
and felicity, and exempt from care and 
labour. The opinion was general, and 
enforced by the rabbis with all sorts of 
fantastical arguments. The early Chris- 
tians, at least such as were Jews, and 
certainly some who were not, enter- 
tained the same sentiments. ‘The very 
Apostles, Jews also, gave indications of 
being impressed with the national con- 
viction. ‘The happy period was sup- 

ed to have arrived about the time of 
the birth of Christ, and when the anti- 
cipated blessing did not appear, recourse 
was had to new calculations, to put off 
the commencement, from time to time, 
till at last the birth of Christ was de- 
clared to have nothing to do with the 
date, for that he ~ eee at the close 
of the fourth chiliad of years, and not 
at that of the sixth—and this, appa- 
rently, in the teeth of the plainest ane 
nological facts. Acooning to the best 
authorities, 6000 years at least certainly 
intervened between the creation of the 
world and the birth of Christ: we are, 
consequently, far advanced in the eighth 
chiliad, and of course the period origin- 
ally fixed for the Millenium has long 
expired, and of course, also, the whole 
expeetation is a chimera. TH@ last by- 

ne date fixed for the commencement 
of the Millenium was 1793. This was 
Frere’s; but we have still before us 
Mr. Faber’s, for 1865; Dr. Hales’s, for 
1880 ; Bishop Newton's, for 1987 ; Low- 
man’s, for 2016; Sir Isaac Newton's, 
for he meddled in these matters, for 
2036 ; besides some Jews for 200 or 300 
years onwards; and, doubtless, similar 
calculators will never be wanting to 
the end of time. The greatest difficulty 
the author had to grapple with was the 
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apparent concurrence of the apostles ; 
but this is readily got over, when it is 
considered that the inspiration of the 
apostles was certainly of a limited kind 
—limited plainly to matters of essential 
doctrine—that even such doctrines were 
disclosed gradually—and certainly the 
Millenium cannot be shewn to be one of 
them. The preliminary remarks rela- 
tive to the interpretation of scripture 
are of the soundest kind. 

The second discourse embraces the 
doctrine of election ; and the sum of the 
discussion amounts to this—that elec- 
tion points to nations and not indivi- 
duals. The basis of the whole is bor- 
rowed from Taylor of Norwich, with- 
out any acknowledgment beyond a 
mere allusion to his name. The 
Same, very nearly, may be affirmed of 
Justification by Faith—by which was 
meant, acquittal of past sins upon bap- 
tism—quite distinct from final salva- 
tion. The concluding discourse is a 
common consecration - sermon — esta- 
blishing the fact, easily enough, that 
from the days of the apostles there have 
always been three orders of ministers ; 
but failing to prove that bishops ought 
to have large incomes, anid tyrannize 
over their be lucky brethren. We 
forget — the sermon concerns Scotch 
bishops, who have as little power as 
pay. 


A Series of Old Plays, under the Title 
of The Old English Drama. Part I. §c. 
—a readier access to our earliest stage 
literature has long been wanting, and 
the specimens before us shew the pro- 
jectors of this new edition have taken a 
pretty accurate measure of the demand, 
though we still think they should have 
gone farther back, and commenced with 
the relics of the ** Mysteries and Mo- 
ralities.”. They are producing an 
edition at once correct and cheap; and 
though the size is small, and the type 
close, the page is sufficiently clear and 
legible, and the general appearance as 
ornamental as the price can be expected 
to repay. A more general diffusion of 
the aid dramatic writers will tend to 
correct misconceptions, which is in all 
circumstances desirable, as well in mat- 
ters of literature as in the business of 
life, and which correction is in fact, and 
very happily so, one of the a. o 
ing characteristics of the times. In the 
minds of most readers, Shakspeare stands 
alone, like a pyramid in a desart. Save 
the familiar names of Jonson, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, and Massinger, his contempo- 
raries are little known, and his prede- 
cessors still less. Yet he had many, 
and of course shared in the effect their 
prductions had upon the age. We have 
no desire to depreciate Shakspeare, but 
he, no more than Chaucer, or Homer of 
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old, sprung up, suddenly and indepen- 
dently, Minerva-like, in panoply com- 
lete, ‘They were, all of them, only the 
best of their class. Nature in her works 
proceeds by steps and not by leaps; and 
the results of modern researches all tend 
to shew that the career of intellectual and 
literary cultivation, in every branch and 
department, observes the same slow and 
—- law of gradation. Even 
ewton is no exception. 

Gammer Gurton’s Needle, written by 
Still, who towards the close of life was 
made Bishop of Bath and Wells, and 
first performed, apparently, at Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, in 1566, was lon 
eonsidered to be the oldest English 
drama, that “ looked like regular,” ex- 
tant. Ralph Royster Doyster, a piece 
discovered about ten years a ow- 
ever, must take precedence by some 
years, and is even more “ like a regular” 
comedy. An extract from it of some 
length Bir in Wilson’s Art of Logic, 
printed by Grafton in 1551. The ex- 
tract is given in illustration of opposite 
meanings, obtainable by varying the 
punctuation, and is introduced by Wil- 
son with these words—‘an example of 
such doubtful writing, which, by reason 
of pointing, may have a double sense 
and contrary meaning, taken out of an 
interlude by Nicholas Udall:” Udall 
was born about 1506, and is supposed to 
have died in 1557, after having been 
master successively of Eton and West- 
minster Schools. Of course the original 
piece was known before 1551, ae 
allusion is made to our noble queen, by 
whom no doubt Elizabeth is meant —the 
allusion was an accommodation to the 
times on some after performance. The 
only copy known to be in existence, be- 
fore the present reprint, is without a 
title ; but it appears, from Ames, 
that Hacket,: the printer, had a licence 
for a‘play, entitled Rauf Ruyster Dus- 
ter, in 1566. The play was no doubt a 
popular one, for allusions to the cha- 
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racter. of Ralfe Royster are frequent in 
many publications throughout the reign 
of Elizabeth. ‘“ It.is even better en- 
titled,” says the editor, “to he ranked 
as a comedy thin Gammer’ Gurton's 
Needle ; it is divided into five acts and 
Scenes, and it possesses a rclaim 
to attention as a picture of ancient man- 
ners, inasmuch as it fits the ha- 
bits and modes of thinking and acting 
at the date when it was written in Lon- 
don, and is not, like Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle, merely a coarse delineation of 
country life.” Coarse enough it still is, 
but not filthy, like Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle, though of Gammer Gurton we 
must still say, with all its breadth, it is 
irresistibly comic, and, with a little rub- 
bing and scrubbing, would even now 
soak a laughable and popular farce. 


Elements of Analytical Geometry, by 
J. R. Young, Author of ** Treatises on 
Algebra, Geometry,” &¢.~ Any’ attempt 
to discuss the ific merits of this lit- 
tle volume would be sadly out of place 
here. Mr. Young is known to us, by 
his publications we mean, as a geometri- 
cian very capable of simplifyimg demon~- 
strations, and suc in’ 
sundry fallacies lurking in the reason- 
ings of some mathematicians of cele- 
brity. Algebraic analysis applied: to 
geometry, is comparatively a recent 
study in this country, and certainly 
there has been a miserable deficiene 
of elementary books on the subject.. Ti 
within these ten years, indeed, there 
wasno English book at all exclusively 
directed to the matter. Dr. Lardner 
has since published a portion of his pro- 
jected work, and another volume has 
appeared at Cambridge, but neither 
of them will render superfluous Mr. 
Young’s performance, which is strictly 
elementary, and, as far as we have 

anced over it, clear and simple. It 
is a welcome accession to our introduc- 
tory books of science. 
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Illustrations of Natural oy & em- 
bracing a series of Engravings scrip- 
tive Accounts of the most interesting Genera 
and Species of the Animal World. The 

i J. Le Keux and R, Sands. 
—The world has seen all sorts of ages ; 
it has seen its golden, silver, and iron 
periods. More recently indeed, accord- 
ing to Lord Byron, we have had an age 
of beenge ; but metals seem to have had 
their day, and our’s may truly be termed 
“an animal age.”  Zoolegy has put 
every other science completely out of 
fashion; chemistry gives way to came- 
lopards, and monkeys have scattered 
mineralogy to the winds. The exhibi- 
tions of the Zoological Society (the 
Wombwells and Atkinses of fashionable 
life) have been in a very considerable 

instrumental in bringing about 

this consummation. People visit the 
Regent's Park, and immediately become 
profound devotees of science. Formerly 
they were electrified at merely seeing a 
lion; they now want to know the Latin 
for it. ‘They call him Felis leo, inquire 
into generic names, .and pretend to un- 
derstand systems. .While this society, 
however, has set on foot and cultivated 
a most foolish fashion, it has also, though 
unconsciously and without any merit of 
its own, given a decided spring and im- 
pulse to zoological science: and indeed 
we may fairly conclude that it is to the 
labours of that admirable naturalist and 
amiable man, the late Sir Stamford Raf- 
fles, that we are indebted for the beautiful 
book before us. Of this publication there 
are two editions: that in quarto is pub- 
lished in parts, eight of which have al- 
ready appeared. ‘This contains proof 
impressions .of the plates. The other 
edition is in octavo, and the numbers 
already issued form one of the cheapest 
and most elegant volumes that could be 
desired. It contains nearly one hundred 
engravings; all, we can scarcely find an 
exception, beautifully executed as works 
of art; and, what is infinitely better, 
with a fidelity and adherence to nature 
which, though so necessary in a work 
like this, are so frequently overlooked 
by artists for the sake of effect. Messrs, 
Le Keux and Sands have very properly 
perceived that nothing is so picturesque 
as nature, and that in presenting the best 
portrait of the animal, they present the 
best picture. The drawings are by va- 
rious artists of eminence; and among 
the names we perceive those of Edwin 
and Thomas Landseer—the Sir Thomas 
Lawrences of the brute creation. The 
histories and descriptions that accom- 
ny these engravings are written with 
intelligence and talent. Much pains 
have evidently been taken in research, 

M.M. New Series.—Vow. X. No. 57. 


and the compilations are generally ju- 
dicious. This, and the volume which 
is to succeed it, will conrplete the history 
of quadrupeds; it is then proposed to 


' give one to birds, another to fishes and 


amphibious animals, and a third to rep- 
tiles and insects, ‘The work deserves to 
be popular. 

“he engravings that form the gallery 
of portraits of the Female Nobility in 
“ La Belle Assemblée,’* resemble the 
thousand and one stories in the “ Ara- 
bian Nights ;” they are all so beautiful, 
and each has so many peculiar charms of 
its own, that the reader in one case, and 
the spectator in another, is very plea- 
santly puzzled, and hardly knows which 
to prefer. ‘To escape from the dilemma, 
he generally fixes upon that which has 
been most recently inspected, ‘and Pe 
nounces the last to be best—which is 
precisely what we are disposed to do 
with the portrait of the Countess Veru- 
lam, the proof of which now lies before 
us. Itis a very lovely picture of a ver 
lovely woman; and as a work of art (it 
is engraved by Dean), will lose no lustre 
by a comparison with the finest engrav- 
ings of the day; nor would it, as we 
have already intimated, be easy to select 
a rival to it, either for feeling or finished 
execution, from any of the sixty-eight 
portraits that have preceded it. To us, 
and to many others, who only see the 
beauties of our court reflected in the 
mirror which art holds up to us, this 
series of portraits has an especial charm, 
by making us familiar with all the graces 
and ornaments of the age, without the 
trouble of obtaining a presentation at a 
levee, and the inconvenience of being 
elbowed by an alderman, or a. barrister 
bowing himself into a silk gown. 

Landscape Illustrations of the Waverley 
Novels.—Much as we like the preceding 
parts of this very tasteful and elegant 
work, we cannot help liking the present, 
which is the fourth number,somewhat bet. 
ter. Our preference however rests rather 
upon the selection of the subjects, than 
upon any superiority or improvement 
in execution. These four engravings 
exhibit the same light, graceful touches 
that characterize their predecessors. 
The view of “ Durham” in particular, 
from a design by Robson, is extremely 
beautiful. The others are, the “ Tol- 
booth,” by Nasmyth; “ Caerlaveroch 
Castle,” by Roberts; and lastly, “ Lon- 
don,” seen from Highgate——an illustra- 
tion for “ Rob Roy.” With this, al- 
though it has emploved the united talents 
of Barret and Finden, we are far less 
pleased than with the wild and watery 
effect of the clouds and lake in the view 
of “ Caerlaveroch Castle.” They are 
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exquisitely clear and natural—they look 
moist, and. fullof motions No edition 
of Sir Walter Scott’s romances will, to 
our taste, be complete, without these 
illustrations. The descriptions of the 
great_ novelist will henceforth lose their 
identity without the = light which 
art has thus pleasantly shed upon them. 

The portraits that form the sixteenth 
number of the “ National Portrait Gal- 
lery of Illustrious and Eminent Person- 

es of the Nineteenth Century,” are 
those of Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst, the 
Earl of Fife, and Sir Thomas Le Breton. 
They are executed in the same careful 
and satisfactory manner that distin- 
guished those that have already been 
published, and are upon the whole well 
entitled to their respective niches in the 
national gallery of portaits. Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s portrait, however, though cleverly 
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engraved, and an excellent likeness as to 
feature, is deficient in aeons expres- 
sion of eye that invariably a up 
the countenance of the Chancellor. 
There is a pensive character, an air of 
fatigue and discomfiture, an ambiguous 
attempt at a smile playing about the 
face, as though he felt anxious to get his 
wig off and to put on his nightcap. The 
whole aspect wants a dash of life—it is 
not sly and cunning enough. The wig 
however does wonders for it in the way 
of gravity. Earl Fife’s is a very good 
stiff Scotch portrait, and was once more 
like him than it is at present. The por- 
trait of Sir Thomas Le Breton, a gentle- 
man of whom we know nothing more 
illustrious than that he is Bailly of the 
Island of Jersey, is from a painting b 
Sir Thomas Lawrence ; it is easy, simple 
and animated. 








WORKS IN THE PRESS AND NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS IN PREPARATION. 

The distinguished American Novelist, 
Cooper, has a new production in three 
volumes in the press, under the attractive 
title of “ The Water Witch.”” New Edi- 
tions are preparing of his popular novels of 
the “ Prairie,” and the “ Borderers.” 

A very useful work is in the press, by 
Mr. Elmes, the Architect. It is a new 
Topographical Dictionary of London, in 
which not only every street and passage, but 
every church, public office and building 
throughout the metropolis and its environs, 
will be carefully and particularly described, 
and its locality distinctly pointed out. 

Mr. Murray’s Natural History of Poisons 
is nearly ready. 

Mrs. S. C. Hall, the Author of Sketches 
of Irish Life, &c. is preparing for the press 
a Volume, entitled, “ Anecdotes of Birds.” 

An Authentic and Impartial Narrative 
of the Events which took place in Paris on 
July 27, 28, and 29, with an Account of 

e Occurrences preceding and following. 

Lady Ribblesdale’s Portrait, from Mrs, 
Carpenter’s truly elegant oil-painting, will 
form the Seventieth of the Series of the 
Female Nobility, and will appear in La 
Belle Assemblée in October next. 

Mr. Boaden, the biographer of Mrs. Sid- 
dons, &c., is busily engaged on the Life 
and Memoirs of Mrs. Jordan. 

The Rev. John Kenrick has just com- 
pleted an Abridgment, which will shortly 
be published, of his Translation of Lumpt’s 
Latin Grammar. 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY- 
The Life of Lord Byron. By John 
Galt, Esq. 12mo. 5s, 


Life and Reign of George the Fourth, 
with an Historical Account of the House of 
Brunswick. By H. E. Lioyd, Esq. 8vo. 
18s. 

Memoirs of His Serene Highness An- 
thony Philip D’Orleans, Duke of Mont- 
pensier, written by Himself. 8vo. 9s. 

Memoirs of the late Captain Hugh Crow, 
of Liverpool; comprising a Natrative of 
his Life, with Descriptive Sketches of the 
Western Coast of Africa, &c. 8vo. 6s. 6d, 

History of Northamptonshire, Part LIT. 
(completing the First Volume.) By George 
Baker. Large paper, £6. 6s. Small paper, 
£3. 6s. 

Biieery Reminiscences, extracted from 
a Journal of nearly Forty Years’ active 
Service in the East Indies. By Col. James 
Welsh. In2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

Private Correspondence of Sir Thomas 
Monro, forming the Third Volume of his 
Life. 8vo. 16s. 

The Boscobel Tracts, relating to the 
Escape of Charles the Second, after the 
Battle of Worcester. 8vo. 

The Eighth Volume of Dr. Lingard’s 
History of England. 4to. Which will bring 
down the work to the Revolution. 

Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. 
1X. Outlines of History. fep. 6s. 

An Historical Sketch of the Danmonii, 
the Ancient Inhabitants of Devonshire and 
Cornwall. By Joseph Chattaway. Post 8vo. 

CLASSICAL. 

An Abridgment in English of Bos on 
the Greek Ellipses. By the Rey, Mr, 
Seager. 8vyo. 9s. 6d. 

Select Orations of Demosthenes, with 
English Notes. By E. H. Barker, dq. 
12mo. 8s. 6d, ' 

Family Classical Library. Vol. 8. Vir- 
gil. Vol. 1. 4s. 6d. 
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Horototus, from Schweighiwusen, with a 
Collation with the Text of Gaisford, and 
Remarks on Various Readings. By Geo. 
Long, A.M. Vol. 1. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

LAW. 

Sugden’s Acts, by Lennett. 12mo. 5s. 

Finelly on Elections. 12mo. I4s. 

The Charter of the Free School for the 
Inhabitants of Birmingham, founded and 
endowed by Edward the Sixth, 2d of Jan. 
1562. 8vo. Is. 

MEDICAL. 

Supplement to the London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin Pharmacopeias; containing a 
Coacise View of the Doctrine of Definite 
Proportions, and its Application to Phar- 
macy. By D. Spillan, M.D. 12mo. 6s. 

Treatise on the Mineral Waters of Har- 
rowgate and its Vicinity. By A. Hunter, 
M.D., &c. 12mo. 3s. boards. 

A Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption, 
its Prevention and Remedy. By John 
Murray, F.S.A., &c. 12mo. 6s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Hortus Britannieus—A Catalogue of all 
the Plants indigenous, cultivated in, or 
introduced to Britain. By J. C. Loudon. 
&vo, 21s. 

Characters of Genera; extracted from 
the British Flora of W. J. Hooker, LL.D. 
&c. 8yo. ls. 6d. 

uiry into the Rise and Growth of the 
Royal Prerogative in England. By John 
Allen. 8vo. 9s. 

Letters to the Holders of Greek Bonds ; 
with some Remarks on the Official Corres- 

dence between the Allied Ministers and 

ince Leopold. By Philogordo. 8vo. 1s. 

Fearn on Cerebral Vision. 8vo. 6s. 

Burn’s Penmanship. 4to. 12s. 

Woodward’s British Organic Remains. 
8yo. 5s. 

Bernard’s Retrospections of the Stage, 
2 vols. 8yo. 18s. 

Rules for Bad Horsemen; Hints to in- 
expert Travellers; and Maxims worth re- 
membering by most experienced Equestri- 
ans. By Charles Thompson, Esq. <A 
New Edition. By John Hinds, V.S. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. 

Account of the Great Floods of August 
1829, in the Province of Moray, and ad- 
joining Districts. By Sir T. D. Lauder, 
Bart. 8vo, 14s. Proofs, £1. 1s. 

The Book of Scotland. By W. Cham- 
bers. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

Part I. of Views in India, Canton, and 
The Red Sea; drawn by Prout, Stanfield, 
&c., from Original Sketches by Capt. Ro- 
bert Elliot, R.N. 

NOVELS AND TALES. 

DeL’Orme. A‘Novel. By the Author 
of Darnley. In 3vols. £1. 11s.6d. — 

Separation. A Novel. By Lady Char- 
lotte Bury. In 3 vols. 27s. 

Midsummer Medley for 1830. A Series 
of Tales in Prose and Verse, By the 
Author of Brambletye House. In 2 vols. 
12mo. 1} 4s, 
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: Clarence. A’ Tale Pn 4 own Times. 
n 3 vols. Foolscap, £1. 1s: 

Traditions of Palestine. Edited by Har- 
riet Martineau. In post 8vo. Gs. 

The Cabinet Album; a Collection of 
a and Selected Literature. Post 8vo. 


POETRY. 

Revolt of the Angels, and the Fall from 
Paradise. An Epic Poem. By Edmund 
Reade, Esq. 8vo. 9s. 

Lord Byron’s Cain, a Mystery; with 
Notes, comprising a Philosophical, Logical, 
and Practical View of the Religion of the 
Bible. By Harding Grant, Esq. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Moral Muse; comprising Education 
and Manners—Virtues and the Passions— 
Human Life—Religion, &c. By Emma 
Price. 12mo. 7s. 

The Vale of Obscurity, the Levant, and 
other Poems. By Charles Croker. 8vo. 5s. 

The Fifth of November, or the Gun- 
powder Plot. An Historical Play, sup- 
posed to be written by Wm, Shakspeare. 
3s. 6d. 

Devotional Sonnets. 12mo. 4s. 

Bombastes Furioso, as performed, with 
Eight Humorous Designs. By G. Cruik- 
shank. 

Burns’s Address to the Deil, with Eleven 
Illustrations. By Thos. Landseer. 3s. 6d. 


RELIGION, MORALS, &c. 

The Great Mystery of Godliness Incon- 
trovertible ; or Sir Isaac Newton and the 
Socinians foiled in the Attempt to Prove a 
corruption in the Text, 1 Tim, iii. 16. By 
E. Hinderson, Professor of Divinity and 
the Oriental Languages at Highbury Col- 
lege. Svo. 3s. Gd. 

Bampton Lectures for 1830. By Henry 
Soames. 8vo. 13s. 

The Christian’s Appeal. I2mo. 2s. 6d. 

SCHOOL AND JUVENILE BOOKS. 

The Elements of Algebra, designed as 
an Introduction to Bland’s Problems. By 
Alexander Jamieson. 8vo. 7s. 

Morrison’s Elements of Practical Arith- 
metic. 12mo. 3s. 

Wright’s Translation of the Eton Greek 
Grammar. 12mo. 4s. 

Whiting’s Description of the Use of the 
Globes. 12mo. 4s. 

Essays on Interesting and Useful Sub- 
jects, with Remarks on English Composi- 
tion. By E. Johnson. 12mo. 5s. 6d, 

New Theory of Astronomy, Rudiments 
of the Primary Forces of Gravity, Mag- 
netism, and Electricity, in their Agency 
on the Heavenly Bodies. By P. Murphy, 
Esq. 8vo. 16s. 

Morning Walks, or Steps to the Study 
of Mineralogy. 12mo. 6s. 

Variety. By Mrs. Wakefield. 12mo. 
5s. 6d. 

The Little Library; comprised in a 
Series of small volames. Vol 2.. The 
Ship, with 16 engravings. By the Rev. 
Isaac Taylor. 3s. 6d. 
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. Drawing Made Easy. 18mo.. 10s. 6d. 

‘Pimnock’s: ‘Geography: of the British 
Empire. -»18mo.. 53.> 

és ‘s TRAVELS. 

» Narrative of: a Journey Overland from 
England to: India. | By Mrs. Col. Elwood. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 

Travels to the Seat of War in the East, 
through Russia and the Crimea, in 1829. 
By Capt. James Alexander. In 2 vols. 
Bvo, 28s, 
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» The Northern Tourist; or Stranger's 
Guide to-the NorthWest of Ireland. By 
P. D. Hardy, Esq. 9s. 

The Scottish. Tourist, and Guide to ‘the 
Scenery and Antiquities of Scotland and 
the Western Islands. 12mo. 1}s. 

The Friend of Australia, or a Plam for 
Exploring the Interior.' By a Retired 
Officer of the East India Company. 8ve. 
16s. 








BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART. 

Whatever may be thought of the rank 
apostacy of the son, the father was entitled 
to high praise ;—his ability, his perseve- 
rance, his integrity, his spirit, his genero- 
sity, his benevolence, his loyalty, his poli- 
tical. consistency, were all of an elevated 
order, and most deservedly raised him to a 
preud and enviable eminence in the estima- 
tion of his countrymen. Lamentable that 
the last brief portion of his life should 
have been embittered by moral and _politi- 
cal abandonment of principle, on the part of 
his eldest and favourite son ! 

Neither by birth nor by hereditary wealth, 
was Mr. Peel entitled to look forward to dis- 
tinction.. He was himself the seeker, the 
finder, the maker of his own fortune—the 
founder of his family ; yet his name, under- 
stood to be of Gaelic origin, seems to boast 
antiquity. The word Pee/ is still used in 
Scotland, to express a small castle; and, in 
the Gaelic, Pele, Peyli, Peii, Pael, or Paile, 
denotes @ place of strength, or fortification 
made of earth, to distinguish it from a castle. 
In this sense, Pela and Pelma are used 

vely in charters of Henry IV. and 
Edward IIT.; and in Lancashire, Sir Ro- 
bert’s native country, there is an old fort 
called the Peel or Pwell, of Fouldery. 

William Peel, of OQswaltwich, in -Lan- 
cashire, was father of the subject of this 
memoir: his mother was Jane, daughter of 
Robert Warnesley, Esq., of Darwin, in the 
same county. Born on the 25th of April, 
1750, he was the third of seven sons; and 
it is said tohave been the original intention 
of his father, a man of acute and powerful 
understanding, to establish all his boys in 
different branches of the cotton trade; so 
that, by their ingenuity, industry, and en- 
terprise, they might mutually prove service- 
able to each other. Robert, when at the 
age of fourteen, is- said to have expressed a 
determination to raise himself to rank and 
consequence in society. He devoted him- 
self very early to explore the powers of me- 
chanical combination, particularly where 
they could be converted to the purpose of 
his leading pursuit. Until. the age of 
twenty-three, he remained under the pater- 
nal roof, storing his mind with every descrip- 
tion of practically useful knowledge. 


Somewhat previously to this period, the 
cotton manufactory had been a compara- 
tively inconsiderable branch of commerce ; 
but, through inventions of Sir Peter Ark- 
wright, it was now rising in consequence ; 
and, availing himself of his information, 
skill, anda variety of favourable cireum- 
stances, Mr. Peel, in 1773, embarked in an 
extensive manufactory at Bury, in Lanca- 
shire, in conjunction with a gentleman of 
the name of Yates, whose daughter, Ellen, 
he, fourteen years afterwards—the lady being 
little more than seventeen—married. By 
this union he had, besides his successor (the 
Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., Secretary 
of State for the: Home Department, dc.) 
five sons and two daughters,. all of whom 
are well provided for, well married; and 
extensively known in public and fashion- 
able life. By his second marriage (in 1805) 
with Susanna, daughter of Francis Clarke, 
Esq., and aunt of the present Sir W. H. 
Clarke, of Hitcham, he had no children. 

So successful had the Bury manufactory 
proved, that, previously to his marriage 
with Miss Yates, Mr. Peel had been en- 
abled to purchase a large estate in Lanca- 
shire. This was followed, in the course of 
a very few years more, by extensive acqui- 
sitions in Staffordshire and Warwickshire. 
At Tamworth, which had fallen into decay 
from the loss of the woollen trade, he erected 
immense cotton works, and the town was 
soon restored to a flourishing state. Having 
realized a large landed property, which has 
since been augmented by several additions, 
he obtained that state and: consideration in 
his country, which entitled him to a seat in 
the legislature ; and accordingly, in the year 
1790, contending with the ancient family 
of Townshend for the patronage of the 
borough of Tamworth, he was returned to 
Parliament as one of its representatives. 
For the same borough he was re-elected in 
1796, 1802, 1806, 1807, 1812, and 1818. 

- Long before his entranee into Parliament, 
however, Mr. Peel had distinguished: him- 
self by the publication of a pamphlet enti- 
tled “ The National Debt productive of 
National Prosperity.”’ This was in 1780. 
If we mistake not, Mr. Peel was the first to 
maintain that the national wealth was not 
diminished by the increase of the national 
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debt, and that statesmen had: misconceived 
its operations by confounding the nature of 
a public with that of a private engagement. 
» With) many other men of warm and 
generous temperaments, the genuine En- 
giish love of liberty animating their bosoms, 
Mr. Peel, at the commencement of the 
French, Revolution, hailed. the. change 
with unfeigned satisfaction. But his eyes 
were soon opened; he became one of the 
warmest adherents of Mr, Pitt, through- 
out the war of the French republic; and, 
in 1802, when a feeble attempt was made 
to impeach that distinguished statesman, 
he made so forcible an appeal to the feel- 
ings and recollections of the House of 
Commons, and thereby to those of the 
country, that, on the following day, a sub- 
scription was opened in the city, and he was 
himself one of the most liberal subscribers, 
to erect a statue of Mr. Pitt, expressive of 
the lively sense entertained of his services, 
and to convey to the world a lasting mark 
of the gratitude of the nation. 

- In 1797, the period of the voluntary con- 
tributions, Mr. Peel and his partner sub- 
scribed the sum of 10,0002. ; and, had other 
individuals of the community, equally com- 
petent, been equally liberal, the sum would 
have been raised to 45,0007. In 1798, Mr. 
Peel also contributed largely to the forma- 
tion and support of the Lancashire Fencibles, 
and the Tamworth Armed Association ; and 
he raised, mostly from his own artificers, 
six companies called the Bury Loyal Volun- 
teers, at the head of which he was placed as 
Lieutenant-Colonel. 

For services such as these, the king was 
graciously pleased, on the 29th of November, 
1800, to create him a baronet, designated 
of Drayton Park, in the county of Stafford. 
. Sir Robert Peel frequently spoke in Par- 
liament on commercial and manufacturing 
subjects, with which no man was more 
intimately conversant. -He was also a 
strenuous advocate for the Union with 
Ireland, a very able speech on which, he 
published in the year 1799.- One of his 
most distinguished public acts, was his 
introduction of a bill, in 1802, to “ Ame- 
liorate the condition of Apprentices in the 
Cotton and Woollen Trade.” In his own 
factories, where he is said to have employed 
at one time no fewer than 15,000 persons, 
every thing was done to contribute to their 
health and comfort, and also for the general 
— and religious instruction of the chil- 

n. 

Sir Robert Peel was one of the governors 
of Christ's Hospital, and one of the presi- 
dents of the Literary Fund; and he was 
connected with several other benevolent in- 
stitutions, Of his general kindness and 
liberality, generosity and benevolence, a 
hundred anecdotes might be related. Let 
one suffice. Many years since, a house of 
first-rate consequence in the cotton trade, 
was brought, by imprudently extending its 
speculations beyond its capital, to the verge 
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of bankruptey. Informed of their pressing 
exigency, and convinced of the honour and 
integrity of thefirm, Sir Robert Peel promptly 
rescued them from their impending calamity 
by a loan of 14,0007. This loan, be: it re- 
membered, was advanced to a rival esta- 
blishment, obstinate and formidable in its 
character. 

Two years ago, on the anni of his 
seventy-eighth birth-day, Sir Robert Peel 
presented a silver medal to each of his 
children and grandchildren then present, 
amounting to fifty. 

Sir Robert died somewhat suddenly, at 
Drayton Park, on the 2d of May, 1830. 
On the 2lst of the same month, his will 
was proved in Doctors’ Commons, and his 
property sworn to exceed 1,000,000/. sterl- 
ing, a sum which bears the highest probate 
duty (15,000/.). He is said, however, to 
have died worth 2,500,000/. 

THE HON. DOUGLAS KINNAIRD. 

The Hon. Douglas Kinnaird was brother 
of the late, and uncle of the present peer. 
“ Uniting,’ as we have before incidentally 
observed, “ the accomplishments of a scho- 
lar, with the habits of a man of the world, 
no individual was more qualified to enjoy, 
or to gratify the extensive cire'e of) fri 
distinguished by rank and talent, to whose 
intercourse he was entitled equally by his 
birth, his fortune, and his acquirements.” 

The family of Kinnaird is traced back to 
a very remote period. Its name is derived 
from the lands and barony of Kinnaird, in 
Perthshire. Rodolphus, who flourished in 
the reign of King William the Lion, in 
1165, obtained a charter of those lands 
from that monarch. His great grandson, 
Richardus was one of the Scotch barons 
who swore allegiance to King Edward I., 
in 1296. The second son of his great 
grandson (Reginald Kinnaird, of Inchture) 
was ancestor to the lamented subject of 
this brief memoir. He obtained the lands 
and barony of Inchture, in Perthshire, by 
marrying Marjory, daughter and heiress of 
Sir John Kirkaldy, about the year 1399. 
George Kinnaird, the ninth in descent from 
this Reginald; having been a steady friend 
to the royal family, was, after the restora- 
tion, first knighted by King Charles II. 
in 1661, afterwards appointed of the Privy 
Council, and lastly, raised to the peerage, by 
the title of Lord Kinnaird, of Inchture, by 
patent, in 1682. George, the seventh 
baron, married Elizabeth, daughter and 
sole heiress of Griffin Ransom, Esq., of 
New Palace-yard, Westminster, by whom 
his two sons were—Charles, his successor, ¥ 
and Douglas James William, the gentle- 
man of whom we are writing. 

Mr. Kinnaird was born on the 16th of 
February 1788. The early part of his edu- 
cation he received at Eton, after which he 
passed some time at Gottingen, where he 
acquired a therough knowledge of the 
French and German languages, particularly 
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of the latter, which he spoke with a correct- 
ness and fluency rarely attained but by a 
native: ‘From Gottingen he removed to 
Trinity-college, Cambridge, where he be- 
came an intimate associate of Lord Byron, 
Mr. Hobhouse, &c. ‘With Mr. Hobhouse 
he travelled in 1813, through Sweden and 
across the north of Germany to Vienna. 
He was present at the decisive battle of 
Culm, where, on the 29th and 30th of Au- 
gust, the French army, under Vandame, 
was routed, and the general taken prisoner. 

Not having entered into any profession, 
he, when his brother, Lord Kinnaird, re- 
tired from the house of Ransom, Morland 
and Co., was admitted to his share in the 
concern. 

In 1815, Mr. Kinnaird became, with 
Lord Byron, the Hon. George Lamb, and 
Mr. Peter Moore, one of the committee for 
conducting the affairs of Drury-lane Thea- 
tre. With more merit than success, he 
attempted to revive some of our old neg- 
lected dramas, as well as to restore the credit 
of the establishment itself. While on the 
committee, he altered a play of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s, which was performed, and 
obtained a certain portion of popularity. 
With Mr. Sheridan he was most intimately 
acquainted, and his name was one of the 
last which Lord Byron was heard to pro- 
nounce. Nor is this to be wondered at, for, 
though of a warm, and perhaps, too hasty 
temper, no man was more constant in his at- 
tachments; and those who were most deserv- 
ing of his regard, esteemed and loved him to 
the last. Asa friend, he was active, zealous, 
persevering, and generous. His station and 
his fortune’ enabled him to indulge a well- 
cultivated taste for literature and all the 
liberal arts; there were few subjects of ge- 
neral discussion in which he was not com- 
petently informed; and, of his distinguished 
centem ies, there was scarcely one who 
was not frequently to be found at his hos- 
pitable board. 

When Lord Cochrane retired from par- 
liament in 1818, Mr. Kinnaird’s well-known 
political opinions directed towards him the 
atterition of the leaders of the party, favour- 
able to a reform of parliament, in Westmin- 
ster. He was accordingly proposed for the 
representation of that city; but the unex. 

nomination of Sir Samuel Romilly 
and of Sir Murray Maxwell, induced him to 
withdraw from the contest. On the vacancy 
occasioned by the subsequent death of Sir 
Samuel, it was intended again to bring him 
forward ; but he declined the proposal, and 
exerted himself strenuously in behalf of his 
friend, Mr. Hobhouse. Shortly afterwards, 
however, he became. member for Bishop’s 
Castle. With his colleague, Mr. Knight, 
he ‘was re-chosen for that borough at the 
general election in 1820. On the latter 
occasion there was a double return ; and, 
when themerits of the case were investigated 
by a committee, he lost his seat. From his 
habits of business, and his integrity, it is 
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probably to be regretted that he never made 
any subsequent attempt to enter into parlia- 
ment. ‘From this period, however, ‘he con- 
stantly attended as a proprietor at the gene- 
ral courts of the East India Company. He 
spoke on most subjects, and showed that he 
possessed a good knowledge of the Com- 
pany’s affairs. For many years, indeed, 
there was scarcely a debate of importance in 
which his name was not to be found. 

For the last year of his life, Mr. Kin- 
naird’s health was observed to be on the 
decline ; but the illness which terminated 
fatally, did not make its appearance unt‘! 
the month of January last, nor was he con. 
sidered in imminent danger until within a 
few days previously to his death. When 
aware of his condition, the irritation and 
restlessness of disease were succeeded by 
composure and resignation; and, grins, 
performed becomingly all the last awfu 
duties of existence, he expired tranquill 
and without pain, at his house in Pall-mall 
East, on Friday, the 12th of March. On 
the Friday following, his remains were in- 
terred- in the church of St. Martin-in-the- 
fields. The hearse was followed by twelve 
mourning coaches, and about twenty private 
carriages. 

BARON FOUVIER. 

The Baron Fouvier, one of the Secre- 
taries of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
was formerly a priest of the oratory. He 
was a native of Ouxerre, in Burgundy. 
Having devoted himself to the study of 
mathematics, he was appointed assistant to 
the celebrated M. de Prony, as professor of 
geometry and arithnretic, in their applica- 
tion to mechanics, He accompanied Buo- 
naparte to Egypt, where he was nominated 
his commissioner to the government esta- 
blished in that country. In 1803, he was 
made prefect of the department of the Isére ; 
and, in 1806, he was invested with the 
cross of the Legion of Honour. 

On the restoration of Louis XVIII, M. 
Fouvier gave in his adhesion to the new 
government, and was confirmed in his pre- 
fecture. In March, 1815, he was recalled 
by Buonaparte, whom he had not supported 
in his department; but, soon afterwards, 
he was appointed prefect of the Rhone. In 
that situation, however, his conduct was 
such as caused him to be again dismissed. 
It would seem that neither the Bourbon ner 
the Bounapartean government reposed con- 
fidence in him; for, on the second retnrir 
of Louis, M. Fouvier was not employed. 
In May, 1816, he was chosen an associate 
of the Academy of Sciences ; but the king 
did not confirm his nomination. 

M. Fouvier published several dissertations 
in the Journal of the Polytechnic School ;' 
and as a member of the Egyptian Commis-' 
sion of men of Science, he composed hie! 
preface of the memoirs published by them. 
—M. Fouvier died at Paris, on thé 17th 
of May. 
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PATENTS FOR MECHANICAL AND CHEMICAL INVENTIONS. 7 


New Patents sealed in July, 1830, 

To John Ericsson, New-road, engi- 
neer, for his improved engine for com- 
municating power for mec pur- 
poses. —24th July ; 6 months. 

To Abraham Garnett, Esq., Demarara, 
for certain improvements in manufactur- 
ing sugar.—24th July; 6 months. 

o | Roberts, Park Grange, near 
Sheffield, silver-plater, for his improve- 
ments in plating or coating of copper, or 
brass, or mixture of the same with other 
metal or materials with two metals or 
substances upon each other, as also a 
method of making such kind of articles 
or utensils with the said metal when so 
plated, as have hitherto been made either 
entirely of silver, or of copper, or brass, 
or of a mixture of copper and brass, 

lated or coated with silver solely —26th 
uly ; 2 months. 

To Richard Ibotson, Poyle, Stanwell, 

per-manufacturer, for improvements 
in the method for separating the knots 
from paper stuff, or pulp, used in the 
memntbalage of paper.—29th July; 4 
months. 

To John Ruthven, Edinburgh, engi- 
neer and manufacturer, for his improved 
machinery for navigating vessels and 
propelling of carriages —Sth August ; 6 
mont 

To James Down, Leicester, surgeon, 
for improvements in making gas for 
illuminations, and in the apparatus for 
the same.—5th August; 6 months. 

To John Street, Esq., Clifton, Glou- 
cester, for a new method of obtaining a 
rotatory motion by water-steam, or gas, 
or other vapour, being applicable also to 
the giving blast to furnaces, forges, and 
other purposes, where a constant blast 
is required.—_sth August ; 2 months. 

To William Dobree, gentleman, Ful- 
ham, for an independent safety-boat of 
novel construction. 5th August; 6 
months. 

To William Lane, Stockport, Chester, 
cotton-manufacturer, for his improve- 
ments in machines which are commonly 
known among the cotton-spinners by the 
names of roving-frames, or cove-frames, 
or bobbin and ily-frames, or jack-frames. 
—5th August; 4 months. 

To Thomas Hancock, Goswell-mews, 
Goswell-road, water-proof-cloth-manu- 
facturer, for improvements in certain 
articles. of dress or wearing arel, 
fancy ornaments and figures, in the 
method of rendering certain manufac- 
tures and substances in a degree or en- 
tirely impervious to air and water ; and 
of protecting certain manufactures and 


substances from being injured by air, 
water, or moisture—dth August; 2 
months. 

To William Mallet, Marlborough- 
street, Dublin, iron-manufacturer, for 
improvements in constructing certain 
descriptions of wheelbarrows.—5th Au- 
gust ; 6 months. 

To Charles Shiels, Liverpool, mer- 
chant, for certain improvements in the 
process of preparing and cleansing rice. 
—ith August; 6 months, 

To John Pearce, ‘Tavistock, Devon, 
ironmonger, for an improved method of 
making and constructing wheels, and in 
the application thereof to carriages. 
5th August ; 6 months. 

To Aneas Coffey, Dock Distillery, 
Dublin, distiller, for certain improve- 
ments in the apparatus or machin 
used in the process of brewing and distil. 
ling —5th August ; 6 months, 

0 Marmaduke Robinson, Great 
George-street, Westminster, navy agent, 
for certain improvements in the making 
and purifying sugars.—5th August; 6 
mouths. 

To Robert Clough, Liverpool, ship- 
broker, for an improved supporting block, 
to be used in graving docks and other 
purposes.—5th August ; 6 months. 

To Sir Charles Webb Dance, Herts- 
bourne Manor Place, Bushy, Hertford, 
Knight, Lieutenant-Coelonel, for hisim- 
provements in packing and transporting 
goods.—5th August ; 6 months. 

To Samuel Smith, Princess-street, 
Leicester-fields, gunmaker, for his in- 
vention of a new nipple, or touch-hole, 
to be applied to fire-arms for the purpose 
of firing the same by percussien, and a 
new cap or primer for containing the 
priming by which such fire-arms are to 
be fired._9th August; 2 months. 

To William Palmer, gentleman, Wil- 
son-street, Finsbury-square, for his im- 
provements in making candles.—10th 
Ange 6 months. 

ohn Lawrance, Birmingham, silver- 
smith, and William Rudder, Gentleman, 
Ege, Gloucester, for his improvements 
in saddles and girths by an apparatus 
affixed to either of them.—1l0th August ; 
6 months. 

ToThomas Ford, Canonbury-square, 
Islington, Middlesex, chemist, for his 
having invented certain improvements 
in the medicine for the eure of coughs, 
colds, asthmas and consumptions, known 
by the name of “ Ford’s Balsam of 

orehound.” 12th August ; 6 months. 

To John Knowles, Farham, Surrey, 
hop-planter, for his having found out or 
invented a certain instrument or machine 
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for drawing up poles out of the 
ground Tay Me pickin the hops, 
and whic by drawing the athe perpen- 
dicularly wi tly save them as well 
as prevent the hops from being bruised, 
ed “a ere drawer Loca and 
fulcrum.” 13th August ; 2 months. 

To Samuel Roscoe Bakewell, Whiskia- 
street, Middlesex, brick and stone ma- 
nufacturer, for an invention of certain 
improvements in machinery apparatus 
or implements to be used in the manu- 
facture of bricks, tiles, and other articles 
to be formed or made of clay, or other 
plastic materials, part of which said ma- 
chinery is also applicable to other useful 
purposes. — 18th August ; 6 months. 

0 Matthew Towgood, Dartford, 
Kent, pepreaaser, and Leapridge 
Smith, Paternoster-row, London, sta- 
tioner, for their having invented an im- 
yorned mode of applying size to paper. 

8 August ; 6 months. 

To Major-General Joseph Gubbins, 

Southampton, Hampshire, tor his having 
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invented certain improvements in pro- 
pellin and giving motion to machinery, 
8th August ; 6 months. 


List of Patents, which having been granted 
in the month of September 1816, expire 
in the present month of September 1830. 


30. Charles Lacy, Nottingham, and 
John Lindley, Loughbo Sor their 
2 aa aalam in machinery for making 

ce. 

— Jacob Metcalf, London, for his ta- 
pered hair or head-brush. 

— Robert Clayton, Dublin, for his 
improved metal and composition blocks, 
plates, rollers, types and dies, for printing 
patterns on cloths and other substances. 

— John Aston Wilkes, Birmingham, 
Sor his method of manufacturing ornamen- 
tal glass. 

— William Losh, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and George Stephenson, Killing 
worth, for their improved rail-way car- 
riages. 


ss 
MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Tuts is indeed an exhilirating crisis ; our disastrous forebodings have been converted 
into fortunate realities. Instead of a late harvest and ruined crops, our harvest has been 
by no means inordinately late, and making due allowance for local and accidental draw- 
backs, the crops, more especially those of premier importance, may be deemed greatly 
productive, and to a considerable extent, of fine quality: and thus much may be safely 
averred, even whilst allowing for that enthusiasm and exaggeration in men’s minds, na- 
turally consequent upon such a delightful disappointment as has been experienced. 

On the most forward lands of the best districts, wheat harvest commenced in the last 
week of July ; and as, on the whole, the weather has been favourable, the entire, or the 
chief of that part of the national stock must be by this time safely lodged in rick or 
house. About the middle of the current month, wheat became ready for the sickle 
throughout South Britain, and in the most forward parts of the north; far to the north- 
ward, as usual, their harvest will be from a week to a fortnight later. Barley requiring 
more of the solstitial heat to brighten and give it a fine hand in sample, on such account, 
beside being of second ccnsideration, will be somewhat later than wheat. Oats, beans, 
pease, seeds, all the crops of the season, are either successfully stored or are in active field 
operation. ‘ 

In the meantime, the seasons, such phraseology being allowable, have been most wan- 
tonly capricious. Since the access of that which we must take for our summer tempera- 
ture, which has indeed been so beneficial to us, there has been a series of changes 
quite sufficient to demonstrate that the English climate has not degenerated. We have 
had gleams of the sun, almost powerful enough to effect a coup de soleil, fanned by those. 
chilling breezes which “‘ make the cow to quake,” and have actually, in mid-August, been 
driven, in the evening, to the fire side. The corn, however, in despite of apparently the 

test disadvantages, and all our sage judgments, had been most pertinaciously acquir- 
ing its full standard of growth, and of accretion and substance, and the sun ripened 
it. It has indeed been said that, in some lofty and exposed situations, the sudden 
violent action of the sun has been too powerful for the wheat kernel, desicating and 
shrinking it up. The cool and drying winds have helped to dry and mature the corn 
crops, to prevent any ill-effects from casual showers, and to moderate the labours of 
harvest. Amongst the atmospheric excesses of the present year, a late storm of 
wind, rain, and lightning, near Maidstone, in Kent, stands pre-eminent; indeed, 
according to the description, approaching the terrific character of a West Indian 
hurricane or tornado. The rain descended in torrents, amid the glare of lightning and 
the rattling of thunder, and every moveable thing gave way to the terrific and sudden 
gusts of a most impetuous wind. Sheaves of corn were taken up by the wind and blown 
over the hedge into an adjoining field. The standing part of a crop of clover was beat down 
by the fury of the tempest, as though trodden down by a flock of sheep, whilst the whole. 
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of the clover which had been cut was carried away by the wind, dispersed and totally lost. 
Two large chestnut trees were blown down, numbers of others stripped of their ‘branches, 
and one branch of the weight ‘of T6Jbs., with many others, was taken up finito the ‘air by 
the raging element, atid carried half a mile. Hop-poles were blown “about in all @iree- 
tions, trees uprooted, ‘barns overthrown, and as the most extraordinary proof of the vio- 
lericé Of thé gale, a post-chaise, at Ashford, taking shelter under a gateway, was driven by 
the wind to the opposite side of the street, and dashed with great violence against a win- 
dow. “With several narrow escapes, happily no lives were lost. The storms of this day 
were local, and generally at no great distance from the sea coast. The heavy rains of this 
month, in Ireland, in particular near Enniskillen, have been attended with far more fatal 
effects, the floods having carried off and destroyed great part of the crops and property of 
the poor inhabitants, with the loss of a considerable number of lives. 

The early hay harvest was most troublesome and expensive, and it is to be feared that the 
portion saved in good condition, was inconsiderable in comparison with the less fortunate. 
With the clovers, and the grass which was reserved in expectation of more favourable 
weather, corn and hay harvest thus coming together, the result has been fortunate. The 
stock of hay, however, next season, though again abundant; will not be generally fine. 
There is a good prospect for lattermath, or a second cut, especially in the grasses which 
were mowed earliest. The growing clovers, vetches, and sainfoin, are in many parts 
blighted. The bulk of wheat upon the ground appeared fully to warrant the judgment 
of a general and full averaye in the crop, which we trust will be ultimately confirmed 
upon the barn floor. The straw is great upon good lands, the ears of imposing size, and 
a ntly well filled. On poor and neglected soils, of course, we do not look for such a 
splendid show ; but a most fortunate peculiarity distinguishes the present harvest ; from 
some occult cause or virtue in the seasens of this year, favourable to poor soils, such, and 
most remarkably in Essex and Norfolk, have been uncommonly productive. The rust or 
red-gum, masses of the eggs of the blight insects, upon the wheat, were fortunately pre- 
vented from reaching maturity, by the favourable change of weather. On submitting 
various ears of wheat to the magnifier, we found the dinginess and roughness of blight, 
with spots cf rust upon the chaff, but the kernels fair and untouched, bating some few 
shrivelled or decayed. Judgment on the crops of barley and oats, is yet in abeyance; but 
though they are for the most part satisfactory, they are not in point of quantity, deemed to 
hold equal proportions with wheat. Beans are, indeed, a magnificent crop, probably having 
thrown out the largest and tallest stalks witnessed by any living man. But Nature, in her 
ordinary course, does not confer double benefits, and for our superabundance in haulm, we 
must. make an abatement in pods: there will nevertheless be an ample stock of beans, 
which cannot be said of pease, the least successful of this year’s crops. The old error of 
far too narrow rows, with beans, as with all other chilled crops, has doubtless operated 
here.. The bean stalks have been drawn up to a greater height and bulk, by the closeness 
of their position. Potatoes, that never failing addition to the national stock of bread, 
promise to be fine in quality, and a bulky crop. The turnip seed, put into the ground too 
generally with all the difficulties and obstructions of imperfect and foul tilth, has neverthe- 
less produced abundance of plants, a sufficiency of which seem to haye outgrown the fly. 
As to the general foul state of the Jands, it is useless for us to declaim—the tenantry, it 
is insisted, cannot afford to keep men and cattle sufficient for the purposes of goed hus- 
bandry. With regard to a considerable part of the occupiers, we remain still incredulous, 
Were we to speak of the glorious exhibition of docks and thisiles, which we have lately 
witnessed upon corn lands, we should not degrade them by describing them as shrubs, but 
equal them for bulk and altitude with the trees of barren soils! Weed vegetation ts 
eating out the heart of British land. Our country newspapers are reaping a plenteous 
harvest from the advertisements of farms to be let, and estates to be sold. The former 
too, in counties whexe, in the prosperous days of yore, a man might with equal chance of 
success seek a place at court, as the tenancy of a farm. Mangold or cattle beet-root (not 
marygold, according to a late misprint), is a good and healthy plant. This favourite crop 
is said, however, to be rather waning in repute, it being discovered, at last, that quality 
is at least of as much consequence as quantity ; and that the rutabaga, or Swedish turnip, 
the culture of which may yet be much improved, is a greatly superior article. To class 
great producers together, we quote for the first time, the symphytum asperrimum, or 
prickly compey, lately introduced by Mr. Grant, of the nursery, Lewisham, Kent, es green 
food fox all kinds of live stock. The hops, as well as the other productions of the soil, 
have received considerable beacfit from the change of weather; but that most precarious 
of crops.is said to have been too deeply injured, to admit of the hope of a perfect recovery, 
or of a large produce, 

Nothing of novelty offers with respect to live stock. Our fairs and markets have been 
nee. filled, us usual of late years, to an overflow ; some foriunate sellers, generally 
t » holders of prime articles, retiring contented with a quick sale, aad good price, others 
drying away their bargains unsold. | Complaints are still general that grazing is unat- 
tended with profit, and that pigs are so numerous that nothing can be acquired by breed. 
ing them, Wool continues marketable at an improying price, and one great holder lately 
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sold 12,000 fleeces at Dorchester. Sheep and '«mbs have greatly improved in condition 
at grass since the cessation of the heavy and constant rains. Great complaints from 
Wales, on their markets being overrun with cattle, sheep, and pigs, from Ireland. Some 
weeks since, bread corn was very scarce and dear in the Principality, and throughout 
England the stock proves to be even lower than was anticipated. In a great number of 
parishes, there is scarcely a wheat-rick to be seen. The vast imports encouraged by the 
expectation of a bad crop, has greatly reduced the price, which must yet have a further 
considerable decline from that hurrying of the new wheat to market, which from circum- 
stances must inevitably take place. 





Smithfield—Beef 2s. 9d. to 4s.—Mutton, 3s. to 4s. 4d.—Veal, 3s. 8d. to 4s. 10d.— 
Lamb, 3s. 10d. to 4s. 8s.— Pork, 4s. to 5s, dairy.—Raw fat, 2s. 2d. per stone. 

Corn Exchange.—Wheat, 50s. to 80s.—Barley, (grinding) 26s. to 34s.—Oats, 22s. 
to 33s.—London 4b. Loaf, 10}d.—Hay, 40s. to 105s. per load.—Clover, ditto, 50s. 
to 112s.—Straw, 42s. to 55s. 

Coals in the Pool, 27s. to 35s. 6d. per chaldron. 


Middlesex, August 23. 








MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 





Sucar.—Muscovadoes continue firm, the demand is extensive, and the holders 
obtain higher prices. Brown sugars are 6d. to 1s. higher ; the fine scarce, and also 
higher ; the refined market is rather heavy, less doing for export, no reduction in 
currency ; the low quality of lumps have been taken off with spirit; few sales of 
the middling and better descriptions, for export, have been made; some small 

arcels of crushed for the Mediterranean. The public sales of foreign sugar, 175 

oxes of Havannah, of which above 170 sold; fine yellow, strong, 25s. to 26s. Gd. ; 
brown and fine yellow, 22s. to 25s. 6d.; Pernams and white, 25s. to 27s. The 
market is from Is. to 1s. 6d. lower for white Havannah. The sale at the India House 
of East India sugar consisted of 16,689 bags ; Bengal, all sold, white to good mid- 
dling, 29s. to 32s. 6d.; yellow, fine, and very fine, 25s. 6d. to 30s. 

Correer.— Little varied as to prices; British plantation has given way Is. to 2s. 
per cwt., but the market seems recovering the depression. Jamaica coffee sold this 
week is about 900 casks; Demerara and Berbice, the ordinary and fine ordinary, 
has been taken for shipment at 35s. and 42s.; Batavia sold at 27s. and 31s. ; good 
ordinary Ceylon, 30s. and 3ls.; Sumatra, 25s, 6d.; good ordinary St. Domingo, 
mixed, sold at 31s. 

Rum, Branpy, Horianps.—About 250 puncheons of Leeward Island Rum, 
two over at ls. 84d. ; six over at ls. 9}d.; and tenand twelve over at Is. 104d. In 
Jamaica Rum, we have heard of no purchases. Several parcels of Brandy have 
been re-sold at a profit. In Geneva there is no variation. 

Hemp, Frax, anp Tattow.—The Tallow market is brisk, and Is. higher than 
our last. Hemp is dull: in Flax there is no alteration, Stock of Tallow in 
London, in 1829, 2,826 hogsheads ; in 1830, 13,143 hogsheads. 

Course of Foreign Exchange.—Amsterdam, 12. 6.—Rotterdam, 12. 6}.—Antwerp, 
12. 54.—Hamburg, 13. 15.—Altona, 13. 15}.—Paris, 25. 50.—Bordeaux, 25. 80.— 
Berlin, 0.—Frankfort-on-the-Main, 153. 0}.—Petersburg, 16. 0.—Vienna, 10. 12.— 
Trieste, 10. 12 —Madrid, 36. 0.—Cadiz, 36. 03.—Bilboa, 36. 0.— Barcelona, 36. 0.-— 
Seville, 36. 0}.—Gibraltar, 47. 0}.— Leghorn, 48. 0.—Genoa, 25, 75.—Venice, 
46. 0.—Malta, 48. 0}.—Naples, 39. 03.—Palermo, 119. 0.—Lisbon, 45, 0.—Oporto, 
45. 0.—Rio Janeiro, 22. 0.—Bahia, 28. 0.—Dublin, 1. 0}.—Cork, 1. 04. 





Bullion per Oz.—Portugal Gold in Coin, £0. 0s. 0d.—Foreign Gold in Bars, 
£3. 17s. 105d.—New Doubloons, £0. 0s. 0d.—New Dollars, £0. 4s. 93d.—Silver in 
Bars (standard), £0. Os. 0d. 

Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of 
Worre, Brothers, 23, Change Alley, Cornhill.— Birmingham Canat, (} sh.) 291/.— 
Coventry, 850/.—Ellesmere and Chester, 90/.—Grand Junction, 280/.— Kennet and 
Avon, 29/.—Leeds and Liverpool, 462/.—Oxford, 635/.—Regent’s, 24/.—Trent and 
Mersey, (}sh.) 750/.—Warwick and Birmingham, 284/,—London Docxs (Stock), 
784/.— West India (Stock), 191}/.—East London Water Works, 128/.—Grand 
Junction, 60/—West Middlesex, 80/.-- Alliance British and Foreign InsuRANCE, 
93/.—Globe, 155/.—Guardian, 28}/.—Hope Life, 7}/.—Imperial Fire, 120/.—Gas- 
Licut Westminster, chartered Company, 60/.—City, 191/.—British, 14 dis — 
Leeds, 195/. : 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES, 
Announced from July 23d, to August 23d, 1830, in the London Gazette. 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


W . Scott, New Village, York, linen-draper. 

H. Smyth, Piccadilly, hosier 

J. Hay, Addle-street, warehonseman 

E. Russel] and T. Webb, Stourport, timber-mer- 
chants 

J. Millar, Wood-street, warehouseman 


BANKRUPTCIES. 
[This Month 54. ] 


Solicitor’s Names are in Parenthesis. 


Anderson, R., Cockspur-street, gun-maker. 
(Chester, Union-street, New Kent-road 

Atkinson, T., Holbeach, wheelwright, (Palmer 
and Co., Chancery-lane; Ayliff, Holbeach 

Bacon, R., Fenchurch-street, tea-broker. (Gates 
and Co., White Hart-court 

Bithtell,G., Manchester, victualler. (Milner and 
Co., Casson, Manchester 

Baker, Ll. B., Conduit-street, tailor. (Mayhew and 
Co., Carey-street 

Bonney, J.G., Tower-hill, wine-merchant. (Hen- 
son, Bouverie-street 

Bill, W., Birmingbam, _ brass-cock-founder. 
(Clarke and Co., Lincoln’s-inn-tields ; Tyndall 
and Co., Birmingham 

Colegate, J., Kennington, carpenter. (Tacker 
and Co., Basinghall-street 

Complin, J. Y., New Alversford, corn-merebant, 
(Bridger, Finsbury-cireus ; Caiger, Winchester 

Comley, G., Uley, clothier. (Parker and Co., 
Bristol 

Dobson, B. W., Perey-street, dealer, (Follett, 
Temple 

Evers, R., Wakefield, corn-factor. (Adlington 
and Co., Bedford-row; Taylor, Wakefield 

English, J., Strand, hosier. (iardwicke and 
Co., Lawrence-lane 

Feltham, J., Sydlyng-street, Nicholas-street, mil- 
ler. (Alexander and Son, Carey-street ; Hen- 
ning, Dorcester 

Gouthwaite, J., Leeds, butcher. (Few and Co., 
Henrietta street ; Bloome and Co., Leeds 

Hanson, S. and W., Langtield, timber-merchants, 
(Wigglesworth and Co., Gray’s-inn-lane ; 
Thompson, Stanstield and Thompson, Halifax 

Hawley, J., Wapping, provision-dealer. (Fresh- 
field and Son, Bank-buildings 

Hornden, P., Chelsea, bcookseller. (Beetham, 
Freemason’s-court 

Hill, W., sen,, and W. Hill, jun., Southwark, 
salters. (Richardson, Walbrook 

Huddleston, G.,Great Driffield, Bookseller. (Ellis 
and Co., Chancery-lane ; Scotchburn and Co., 
Great Driffield 

Heginbotham, W. M., Stockport, cotton-spinner. 
(Hurd and Co., Temple ;Wigson and Co., Man- 
chester 

Harris, W., Manchester, merehant. (Milne and 
Co. 'Temple ; Potter, Manchester 

James, J., Wvolwich, innkeeper. (Cornthwaite, 
Dector’s-commons ; Buxton, Charlton 

Larkin, C., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, victualler. 


(Wilhamson, Gray’s-inn; Ingledew, New- 
castle 

Maddox, J. E., Beaufort-buildings, coal-mer- 
chant. (Jones, Size-lane 

Mott, R. D., Gloucester-terrace, formerly wine- 
merchant, now out of business. (Drawbridge, 
Arundel-street 

M’Loughland, A,, Bolton-le-Moors, tailor. (Milne 
and Co., Temple; Briggs and Co., Bolton-le- 
Moors 

Mather, J., Salford, builder. (Ellis and Co., 
Chancery-lane ; Lonsdale and Co., Manchester 

Marsden, M., Birchover, grocer. (Abbot and 
Co., Symond’s-inn ; Andrew, Wirksworth 

Osborn, C., Warwick, draper. (Sharpe and Co., 
Old Jewry ; Haynes, Warwick 

Oldland, J., Wotton-under-Edge, clothier. (Me- 
redith, Lothbury 

Prebble, J., Rathbone place, upholsterer. (Brook- 
ing and Co., Lombard street 

Polden, A, J., Billiter-square, merchant. (Mit- 
chell, New London-street 

Sprigg, R. A., High Holborn, leather-seller. 
(sherwood and Son, Dean-street, Southwark 

Smith, J.,Manchester, publican. (Adlington and 
Co., Bedford-row ; Morris, Manchester 

Shenton, W., Manchester, miller. (Jayes, Chan- 
cery-lave ; Greaves and Co., Leicester 

Spurway, W., Finsbury, builder. (Young, Mark- 
ane 

Stiff, J. and H., Little Lever, calico-printers, 
(Austin and Co., Gray’s-inn 

Squire, F., Great Newport-street, coffee-house- 
keeper. (Burt, Mitre-court 

Sidiord, J., Tunbridge Wells, linen-draper. 
(Willis and Co., Token-house-yard 

Thoroughgood, W., jun., Bagnigge Wells, vic- 
tualler. (Swan, Doctor’s-commons 

Thomas, J., Canterbury, glover. (Miller, Ely- 
place 

Tankard, J., Clayton, worsted-stuff-maker. 
(Jones, John-street ; Nicholson, Bradford 

Travis, N. and Stopford, J., Aucenshaw, hat- 
manufacturers. (Makinson and Co., Temple ; 
Makinson, Manchester 

White, C.W., Mile End Old Town, yvictualler. 
(Ayrton, Stepney 

Williams, R., Clowtybout, draper. (Adlington 
and Co., Bedford-row ; Frodsham, Liverpool 

White, J., Ratcliffe Highway, bookseller. (Wil- 
ley and Co,, Bank-buildings 

Wharton, H.J., Stockwell, wine-agent. (Pink- 
ney, Mitre-eourt 

Woodburn, W., and E, Jackson, Ulverston, tal- 
low-chandlers. (Ellis and Co,, Chancery-lane 

Way, R., Somerton, victualler. (Kivg and Co., 
Gray’s-inn 

Williams, T. C., Norwich, tea-dealer. (Swain 
and Co., Frederick’s-place 

Whinyates, J., and S. Whinyates, Liverpool, 
ee (Towne, Broad-street- 
uildings ; Minshul, Liverpool. 

Wilson, J., Manchester, victualler. (Bower 
Chancery-lane ; Richards, Manchester 

Young, S., Mansell-street, carpenter. (Shaw 
and Co., Fenchurch-street 








ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. P. Bliss, to the Rectory of Avening, 
Gloucester.—Reyv. G. Porter, to the Living 
of Monk Sherborne, Hants.—Rev. R. Davies, 
to the Rectory of Lianengrad and Llanatigd, 


Anglesea.—Rev. T. Clarkson, to the Rec- 

tory of Beyton, Suffolk.—Rev. J. D. Borton, 

to the Vicarage of Felmingham, Norfolk. 

Rev. P. Toler, to the perpetual Curacy of 
2Z2 
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Durrow, King’s County.—Rev. E. B. Sparke, 
to the Vicarage of Littleport, Isle of Ely.— 
Rev. S. Clissold, to the Living of Wren- 
tham, Suffolk.—Rev. J. F. Beadon, to the 
Vicarage of Compton Bishop, Somerset.— 
Rev. C. Webber, jun., to the Rectory of 
Felpham, Sussex.—Rey. H. P. Hamilton, 
to the Rectory of Wath, Yorkshire.—Rev. 
R. Pym, to the Rectory of Elmley, York- 
shire. —Rev. R. Gee, to the perpetual Curacy 
of Formoham and Cockington, Devon.— 
Rev. F. Todd, to the Rectory of Meshaw, 
Devon.—Reyv. T. Selkirk, to be Domestic 
Chaplain to Lord Dunmore.—The promo- 
tion of the Rev. Mr. Galbraith to the 
Vicarage of Tuam, has enabled the Arch- 
bishop to divide the Rectory of Newport 
into three livings. The Rev. Mr. Hargrave, 
has been nominated to Kilmeena, the Rev. 
Mr. Stoney to Newport, and the Rev. Mr. 
Wilson to Achill.—Rev. W. F. Hook, and 
Rev. S. Madan, to be Chaplains to the 
King.—Reyv. J. Merewether and Rev. W. 
Keeper, to be Chaplains to the Queen.— 
Rev. T. Furbank, to the perpetual Curacy 
of Bramley, York.—Rev. G. Pigott, to 
the perpetual Curacy of St. Mary, Mellor, 
Lancashire.—Rev. W. St. J. Mildmay, to 
the Rectory of Dogmesfield, Hants.—Rev. 


(Serr. 


Prefermenis. 


W. Gray, to the perpetual Curacy of St. 
Giles on the Heath, Cornwall.—Rev. W- 
Burrows, to the Vicarage of Christ Church, 
Hants.—Rev. C, C, Bartholomew, to Star- 
cross District Chapelry.—Rev. J. Williams, 
to the Rectory ef Kenberton, with the 
Vicarage of Sutton Maddock, Salop.—Rev. 
J. Holmes, to the head mastership of Leeds 
Grammar School.—Rev. L. Cooper, to the 
impropriate Rectory of Hawkeshead, Lan~ 
cashire.—Rev. M. Hughes, to the Vicarage 
of Corwen, Merionethshire.—Rev. R. M. 
Chatfield, to the united Vicarages of Wils- 
ford and Woodford.—Rev. H. R. Rokeby, 
to the Rectory of Arthingworth, Northamp- 
ton.—Rey. J. Fox, to be master of St. Bee’s 
Free Grammar School, Cumberland.—Rev. 
S. Dowell, to the united Livings of Sherwell- 
cum-Motison, Isle of Wight.—Rev. J. 
Glover, jun. to the Rectory of Rand, Lin- 
coln.—Rev. E. Smyth, to the Vicarage of 
East Haddon, Northampton.—Rev, C. Carr, 
to be officiating minister of the church 
of Newborough, Northampton.—Rev. C. 
Craufurd, to be Chaplain to the Marquis of 
Londonderry.—Rev. E. B. Frere, to the 
perpetual Curacy of St. Lawrence, [iketshall, 
Suffolk. 








CHRONOLOGY, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, ETC. 


_——-—-~— 


CHRONOLOGY. 





August 1. News arrived stating, that in 
consequence of the King of France’s ordi- 
nances against the Chambre des Députes 
of France, its dissolution, and also his 
decrees against the liberty of the press, a 
Revolution had broken out at Paris, July 
27, and continued till the 29th, when 
Charles X. was obliged to abdicate the 
throne, and the Duke of Orleans was 
chosen Lieutenant-General of the kingdom. 

4. Report made to the King by the 
Recorder of the conyicts capitally con- 
demned at the July Sessions, when His 
Majesty respited them all during his royal 
pleasure. 

7. The Duke of Orleans chosen by the 
Chambre des Paris, and the Chambre des 
Deputés, King of the French. 

17. Charles X., late King of France, 
arrived at Spithead, with the Duke and 
Duchess d’Angouléme, the Duchess of 
Berri, and her children, end their suite, 
General Marmont, Duke of Ragusa, &c. 

17. Meeting held at the London Tavern 
for the purpose of subscribing for and con- 
gratulating the French people on the recent 
revolution. 

17. Sir Thomas Beevor, Bart., by re- 
quest of a Meeting held at London Tavern, 
August 16, set off'as bearer of an address 
from the London Reformers to the people 
of Paris. 


18. A dinner, at which upwards of 300 
yoseane were present, was held at the Free 
Mason’s Tavern, in celebration of the tri- 
umph of constitutional freedom in France, 
Sir F. Burdett in the chair. The gallery 
at the end of the hall was filled with ladies ; 
the tri-coloured cockade, and other decora- 
tions of a like nature were exhibited. 





MARRIAGES. 


At Kew, Rev. R. W. Jelf (preceptor to 
Prince George of Cumberland) to Countess 
Emmy, Slippenbach, maid of honour to the 
Duchess of Cumberland.—Hon. and Rev. 
C. Bathurst, to Emily Caroline, youngest 
daughter of the Earl of Abingdon.—J. P. 
St. George, esq., to Eliza Sophia, daughter 
of Lieut.-Col. Booth.—R. Ellison, esq., 
to Charlotte, eldest daughter of Sir G. 
Chetwynd, bart.—Lord Porchester, eldest 
son of the Earl of Carnarvon, to Henrietta 
Anne, daughter of Lord H. M. Howard, 
and niece to the Duke of Norfolk.—At St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, T. W. Bramston, 
esq., to Eliza, fifth daughter of the late 
Sir Eliab Harvey. — At Tissington, F. 
Wright, esq., to Selina Fitzherbert, eldest 
daughter of Sir Henry Fitzherbert, bart.— 
St. Andrew St. John, jun., esq., to Dorcas 
Serrell, youngest daughter of A. Iremonger, 
esq., of Guernsey.—At St. George’s, 
Hanover-square, St. George Caulfield, esq., 
Ist Life Guards, to Susan, daughter of 
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Lady Charlotte Crofton, and sister to the 
present Lord Crofton.—Rev. E. C. Ogle, 
to Sophia, youngest daughter ef Admiral 
Sir Charles Ogle. bart., M.P. 





DEATHS. 

In Upper Bedford-place, Mrs. Scarlett, 
89.—At Gloucester, Hon. Mrs. G. Browne, 
widow of the Hon. G. Browne, and son of 
Lord Kilmaine.—Lady Dering, 74, widow 
of the late Sir E. Dering, bart.—At Min- 
terne House, Eleanor, relict of the late Rt. 
Hon. R. Digby, Admiral of the Fleet.— 
At Woolwich, Eularia, Lady Dickson.— 
Mrs. Weld, widow of the late T. Weld, 
esq., and mother of Cardinal Weld, Lul- 
worth Castle. —At Brighton, Mrs. Perkins, 
83.—At Lysfaen, 102, Mr. Wm. Jenkins ; 
he joined the Wesleyan connection at the 
age of 17, when Mr. John Wesley was on 
his misson to Carmarthen.—At Lane End, 
I. Tuff, 70, drum-major to the Lane End 
Volunteers. The deceased, his father, 
grandfather, and great-grandfather, were all 
drum-majors in his majesty’s service ; and 
the last three all died at Chelsea Hospital. 
—Lady Grey Egerton, relict of the late Sir 
G. Egerton, bart.—At Caen Wood, Lady 
Cecilia Sarah Murray, daughter of Earl 
Mansfield.—Capt. H. Dallas, eldest son of Sir 
G. Dallas, bart.—J. W. Unwin, esq., one of 
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the Middlesex coroners. —H. Dick, esq., late 
M.P.,Maldon.—-At Sevenoaks, William Lee, 
105, “ King of the Gipsies.” Many of our 
readers will, doubtlessly, remember seeing 
his majesty, during the hop season, riding 
on a donkey supported by his wife on one 
side, and his son, quite an old man, on the 
other; his appearance was any thing but 
pleasing, having lost nearly the whole of his 
mental and corporeal faculties. The power 
of utterance, when we last saw this pitiable 
being, appeared quite to have forsaken him, 
and his whole aspect was scarcely human. 
( Maidstone Journal. ) 





MARRIAGES ABROAD. 

At Paris, the Duke de Montebelle to 
Ellen, youngest daughter of C. Jenkinson 
esq.—At the British Ambassador’s, Paris, 
W. E. Image, esq., to Mlle. Désirée Cathe- 
rine D’Enville. 





DEATHS ABROAD. 

In France, Capt. Nesbit, R. N., son of 
Viscountess Nelson, Duchess of Bronte.— 
At Tabreez, Lieut. Col. Sir John Mac- 
donald Kinnier, British Envoy Extraordi- 
nary to the Court of Persia; the court, and 
the inhabitants of Tabreez have determined 
to wear mourning 3 months, as a mark of 
respect for him. 








MONTHLY PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 





NORTHUMBERLAND.—The First 
Anniversary Meeting of the Natural His- 
tory Society was held at Newcastle, Aug. 
3, when a satisfactory report was made and 
ordered to be printed for the use of the 
members.—The Botanical and Horticultu- 
ral Society’s anniversary was also held, 
Aug. 12, when prizes were awarded to the 
successful competitors. At the dinner 
given on the oceasion, about 40 members 
sat down to table ; the splendid desert con- 
sisted of 80 dishes of the most beautiful and 
delicious fruits of the season, supplied by 
the members. 

The occurrence of another of those dread- 
ful explosions of hydrogen gas, which of 
late years have been so destructive of human 
life in this district, calls for some animad- 
version. This lamentable accident took place 
at half-past 5 a.m. Aug. 3, in the Bensham 
Seam of Jarrow Colliery, when forty-two of 
cur fellow creatures were instantaneously 
deprived of life, thus plunging many families 
into the deepest affliction, and reducing 
them to misery and want. The witnesses 
on the Coroner’s Inquest all declare no 
person is to blame for this calamity—it 
could not have been foreseen. But the 
most material fact disclosed in the evidence 
is, that candles were the only lights used in 
the Colliery. Why, it may be asked, are 
candles used, after the discovery of the 
Safety Lamp? Are they entirely free 


from blame, then, who suffered such lights 
to be used? We beg to recommend that 
a public subscription be entered into imme- 
diately for the relief of the relatives of those 
who have been killed.— T'yne Mereury. 

At Newcastle assizes the learned judge 
congratulated the grand jury on the light- 
ness of the calendar, there being only 2 
persons for trial, and both for the same 
offence.—At the county assizes 5 prisoners 
received sentence of death, and a few were 
transported and imprisoned. 

By the county treasurer’s report it ap- 
pears that the expenses for last year (June 
30, 1829 to July 1830,) amounted to 
£7075 18s., above half of which was devoted 
to the law. 


DURHAM.—At these assizes, Lord 
Chief Justice Tindal congratulated the 
grand jury on the calendar containing a 
number unusually small; 1 prisoner was 
recorded for death, 1 transported, and a few 
imprisoned. 

CUMBERLAND. — At these assizes 
there were only 6 prisoners for trial, whose 
offences were not of a very scrious nature. 





LANCASHIRE.—Meetings were held 
last week at Bolton, and at the Star Inn in 
this town, to consider the propriety of form- 
ing a company for making a railway between 
the two towns. It was stated at the meet. 
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ings that, taking a line between the present 
Bolton and Worsley roads, the railway would 
pass no fewer than 23 coal pits, and that it 
would bring to Manchester 150,000 tons of 
coal at one-fourth of the present rate of car- 
riage; and that by having waggons con- 
structed on purpose, the carts of the bleachers, 
spinners, paper makers, and others, near the 
line of road, could be brought without un- 
loading. It was also stated that the number 
of persons passing in one way or another by 
the 14 daily coaches, by the boats, on foot, 
&c. was nearly as great as between this town 
and Liverpool. The estimated cost of the 
railway is £100,000, of which £40,000 was 
subscribed for at the meeting, and the whole 
would have been subscribed for, had it not 
been deemed advisable to hold shares for the 
landholders, manufacturers, &c. on the line 
of road.— Manchester Courier, July 31. 

The exhibition of pictures, &c. at the 
Royal Institution at Manchester has opened, 
and we consider it (says the Manchester 
Courier) as decidedly the most splendid of 
any which has yet been witnessed in this 
place; a third room has been completed, 
and filled with part of the pictures, and the 
front of the building is now completed, and 
a neat iron railing has been erected round it. 
Casts from the Elgin marbles have been 
arranged round the entrance hall. 

We have at present great satisfaction in 
saying that we scarcely ever remember the 
trade of this town and neighbourhood gene- 
rally to have been in a more healthy and 
satisfactory state than, by common consent, 
it is admitted to be at this time.—Man- 
chester Paper. 

A public meeting of the inhabitants of 
Liverpool was held in the Music-hall, 14th 
Angust, “ to take into consideration the 
best mode of expressing their admiration of 
the independent and heroic spirit of the 
People of Paris, as recently displayed in 
their resistance to the infringement of their 
Constitutional Rights, and to manifest their 
sympathy with the survivors for the loss of 
those distinguished Patriots who fell in the 
glorious struggle,” when several resolutions 
were passed, and a subscription entered into 
amounting to upwards of £500. 


YORKSHIRE.—A public meeting has 
been recently held at Elland for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the propriety of 
forming a Political Union, when various 
resolutions were passed unanimously, “ for 
the attainment and maintenance of lost con- 
stitutional rights, for a union of all classes 
of society, after the model of the Birming- 
ham Union.” The tri-coloured flag was 
hoisted, preceded by a band of music in 
procession ; about 1,500 persons attended. 


NORTHAMPTON.—By the abstract 
account of the county expenses for last 
year, made up to Easter sessions, it appears 
that it amounted to £7,968. 17s. 6d. For 
county bridges and miscellanies about £1,000 
was required; the rest was expended for 
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vagrants, felons, prosecutions, debtors, gaol, 
judges’ house, county-hall, coroners, and 
Bridewell. 

A society called “the Northampton Pa- 
triotic Union,” was instituted August 11, 
for the purpose of preserving the freedom 
and independence of the borough from all 
corrupt influence in the election of mem- 
bers to represent that town in parliament, 
and to secure the return of such patriotic 
men who will, support parliamentary re- 
form, a reduction of taxation, and an econo- 
mical expenditure of the public money, 
&e. Ke. 

WORCESTERSHIRE.—At these as- 
sizes 10 prisoners received sentence of death, 
4 transported, and a few were imprisoned. 


WARWICKSHIRE.—At the county 
assizes 16 prisoners were recorded for death ; 
18 were transported, and 22 imprisoned for 
various periods. 4 

HEREFORDSHIRE.—At these assizes 
10 prisoners were recorded for death, one 
was transported, and several imprisoned. 


SOMERSETSHIRE.—Twenty-one pri- 
soners were recorded for death at these 
assizes; 8 were transported, and 10 im- 
prisoned for various periods. 

In congratulating his present Majesty on 
his accession to the throne, the address from 
the Bath and West of England Agricul- 
tural Society, says—“ We rest with pride 
and confidence under the protection of a 
Sovereign who, for 13 years, has been at the 
head ofthe noble Vice-Patrons of our society, 
and who, in noticing the labours of one of our 
late Vice-Presidents, has condescended to 
express himself in these memorable terms : 
‘I know, and therefore esteem him, and 
accept with pleasure the Cloth he is kind 
enough to send; I shall have it made into 
the Naval Uniform, as being the gift of an 
English farmer, following the example of 
the King of Great Britain, who first intro- 
duced the Merino breed of sheep into these 
kingdoms.” ”’ 


HANTS.—A new line of road is just 
completed, leading from Wickham to 
Droxford, through a space of the King’s 
Liberty, in the Forest of Bere, which 
shortens the distance about one mile in 
five, and avoids three very unpleasant, not 
to say dangerous hills, and which will be 
extremely pleasant when it has been a little 
time travelled upon. 


NORFOLK.—Five prisoners were re- 
corded for death at these assizes, and 4 
transported. 

Last Monday, previous to submitting 
their 24th exhibition to public inspection, 


the society received the mayor, aldermen,, 


sheriffs, and other gentlemen, to a private 
view of the paintings, drawings, and en- 
gravings, at their New Gallery, Norwich. 
On this occasion thanks were given for the 
donation yoted last year to the institution 
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by a general assembly of the corporation.— 
The Horticultural Show at the Corn Ex- 
change, on Wednesday last, attracted a 
very numerous attendance .of members and 
visitors. Near the centre of the room was 
suspended a magnificent cluster of black 
Hamburgh grapes (surmounted by leaves 
and tendrils), composed of upwards of 60 
bunches, and weighing 5 st. 7 Ibs. They 
were sent by R. Crayshaw, Esq., Honing- 
ham.—Norfolk Chronicle, Aug. 7. 

LINCOLNSHIRE.—A numerous meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of Stamford was held 
July 28, to consider the propriety of forming 
an Association “ to protect the free and 
unbiassed exercise of the Elective Franchise 
in that town, to repress all undue and illegal 
influence, to keep harmless and indemnitied 
every Elector from any injurious consequence 
that may arise from his votes upon the en- 
suing and every succeeding election, and to 
secure the purity of representation accord- 
ing to the laws and constitution of this 
country,”" when several resolutions were 
passed, and a subscription entered into for 
the above purpose. One of the resolutions 
specifies that the association shall have 
nothing whatever to do with any party, can- 
didate, or colour, but shall be open to all 
parties. 


SUSSE X.—Lord Tenterden in his charge 
to the grand jury at the assizes for this 
county (held at Lewes), regretted to see such 
a nuu.ber of prisoners in the calendar ; and 
well he might, for no less than 29 were re- 
corded for death, besides a few transported, 
and some imprisoned. 


WILTS.—Twenty-two prisoners were 
recorded for death at these assizes, and a 
few transported and imprisoned. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE.—At these 
assizes there was neither prisoner nor law 
cause for trial. 


SHROPSHIRE.—Judgment of death 
was recorded at these assizes on 21 prisoners, 
The sentence on Chetwood, for sacrilege in 
Condover church, was commuted into trans- 
portation for life; he had been tried six 
times before for various offences. 


DERBYSHIRE. — Nine prisoners re- 
ceived sentence of death at these assizes, a 
few were transported and imprisoned. 

A society of quite a new description has 
of late sprung up in Mellor; it is called 
“ The Hen-peck’d Club,” the members 
lately held their first annual meeting, and 
had a procession which beggars all descrip- 
tion. It consisted of a fellow riding upon 
an ass with a child’s red-flannel night-cap 
hung over his shoulders, accompanied by 
another in woman’s attire, surrounded by a 
noisy motley crew of his fellows, bearing 
women’s shawls tied to mop sticks for 
flags, others carrying mops, besoms, mai- 
dens, dollies, frying pans, &c. &c., attired 
in the most ridiculous way, and accompa- 
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nied by the Mellor band. At certain 
places on their route they halted and read 
aloud a declaration, setting forth the dis- 
abilities under which the members laboured, 
not omitting to visit every ale-house on 
their route to try the dregs of their weak 
ale barrels. This society is composed of 
married men of all ages and descriptions ; 
and any unfortunate wight in the wedded 
state who is under the sway of petticoat 
government, or conceives himself to be in 
such a hapless case, is qualified to become 
amember. Although the village of Mellor 
is not an exceedingly populous place, yet 
the members who walked in the procession 
were numerous. 

A Self-supporting Charitable and Paro- 
chial Dispensary was established at Derby, 
Aug. 8; the meeting was held in the 
Town-hall, the Mayor in the chair; letters 
were read from some of the leading gentle- 
men of the county, approving the plan, 
and offering their subscriptions and pa- 
tronage. 


DEVONSHIRE.—Nine prisoners were 
recorded for death at these county assizes, 
3 transported, and 12 imprisoned for various 
periods. 

A special court of the Guardians of the 
Poor was held last Monday at the Guildhall, 
to receive and determine on a Memorial 
from some of the Payers, relating to open 
courts; and it was moved, “ That the courts 
of the Corporation of the Poor be on all oc- 
casions open to the public.” A long dis- 
cussion ensued, when it was resolved, by a 
majority of 20 Guardians to 5, “ That this 
court is of opinion this body can more con- 
veniently and more effectually discharge 
their duties to their constituents, by adhering 
to the usual mode of transacting business, 
than by throwing open the doors of the 
court.” —Eweter Alfred, Aug. 10. 

The eldest son of the Pacha of Egypt is 
now residing at Driscoll’s Clarence Hotel, 
Southside-street, Plymouth. . The Prince is 
a fine young man, about 30 years of age, and 
understands the English language remark- 
ably well. He has visited almost every 
place in England and Scotland. He intends 
to return to Egypt in the Turko-Egyptian 
ship Kola, Capt. Prissick, now lying in the 
Sound.—A/fred. 


CORNW ALL.—Five prisoners received 
sentence of death at these assizes, and a 
few were imprisoned, and one transported. 


WALES.—Judgment of death was re- 
corded against 3 prisoners at Montgomery- 
shire great sessions, one of them (William 
Tibbott,) was for the murder of his father : 
he was hanged, Aug. 16, and a person 
from an English town acted as executioner, 
it being impossible to find any one in 
Wales to execute this office. From 
mismanagement, the spectators had the 
horror of perceiving that the knot of the 
cord by which he was suspended was 
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directly under the culprit’s chin, and the 
wind-pipe being only thereby partially 
compressed, the wretched man was left to 
struggle into eternity in horribly protracted 
agony, for full 18 minutes ! 


SCOTLAND.—Aug. 20. A numerous 
meeting (about 1000 persons,) of the citizens 
of Edinburgh took place in Stevenson’s 
Hotel to commemorate the late revolution 
in France; the Lord Provost presided, 
“ who came,” he said, “ as chief ma- 
gistrate to express publicly that opinion 
which he had expressed in private of the 
moderation evinced by the French people 
in the triumph so dearly bought by them.”’ 
Several resolutions were unanimously passed 
eulogizing the event; one of them was to 
communicate their approbation to the 
mayor, municipality and people of Paris, 
others restrained them from making any 
tender of pecuniary aid, by the conviction 
that it was not necessary. 

A penny-a-head subscription has been 
set on foot in this city, on approved Utili- 
tarian principles, to buy caddis and ban- 
dages for the wounded citizens of Paris. 
Flaming placards appear on every street 
corner, inviting each generous - hearted 
worthy individual, who has nothing else to 
do with his money, to drop a penny into 
the freedom fund. Many plain-going folks 
think it would be rather more becoming to 
give their superfluous cash to our own In- 
firmary, than to a French hospital ; and as 
these notions happen to be very general, the 
collection of Peter’s pence is progressing 
but languidly.— Edinburgh Evening Post, 
Aug. 21. 

Burghead, August 3.—The fishing con- 
tinues unprecedentedly good on the west 
coast of Caithness and towards Cape Wrath, 
many boats having caught more than their 
usual take for the whole season. Should 
the weather continue good, and a proper 
supply of stock be brought round, there can 
be no doubt that the fishing on thet coast 
will far exceed any thing hitherto known.— 
The fifty-six boats fishing here have caught 
from 1100 to 1200 crans, on an average of 
about 21 crans per boat, since the com- 
mencement of the present season, which is 
considered by the curers to promise a 
plentiful fishing.—At Lossiemouth and the 
different creeks eastward, the fishing has 
been eminently successful.—On the 31st 
ultimo, an average was taken of the boats 
fishing at Findochty and Cullen, and it 
amounted to 100 crans per boat, a take 
hitherto unprecedented at so early a period 
of the fishing season. 

Summary of Feligious Belief of Persons 
above Ten Years of Age in Scotland, 1839. 
— Established Church. Belonging to Parish 
Churches, Chapels of Ease, and Chapels of 


Provincial Occurrences : Scotland and Ireland. 
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Missionaries, employed in the Highlands 
and Islands, 200,000.—Presbylerian Dis- 
senters. Reformed Presbyterian Synod, or 
Cameronians—Secession Church—Original 
Seceders—Original Burgher Seceders—and 
Relief Body, 330,000.— Miscellaneous 
Sectaries. Independents and Baptists— 
Boreans and Glassites—Swedenbourgians—. 
New Sectaries with no distinct titlk—Me- 
thodists and Jews, 100,900.—Apostolic 
Churches. Roman Catholics, 100,000.— 
Episcopalians, 60,000.—Unitarians—those 
holding Socinian opinions— Pure disbe- 
lievers, and those who attend no place of 
public worship of any description, either 
from want of seats, or want of will, though 
generally baptized Christians, and of Presby- 
terian lineage, 509,100.—Total 2,000,000. 


IRELAND.—The following extract of 
a letter from Kanturk appears in the Cork 
Chronicle :—“ The situation of the town is 
deplorable, for out of a population of 2,800 
souls, of which the town alone consists, not 
less than 1,200 are entered as paupers on 
the books of the relief committee, and nearly 
one-third of the inhabitants of the country 
district are in the same situation; not far 
from this, persons were known to bleed the 
cattle for the purpose of subsisting on the 
blood, and entire families lived for weeks 
on the coarser leaves of cabbage, without 
any other aliment, and the poor creatures 
may be seen with sunken eyes, haggard and 
emaciated countenances, the hue of which 
almost resembles the unwholesome diet on 
which they drag out a miserable existence.” 

We have received communications from 
some of the prisoners confined in the City 
Marshalsea, complaining of the severity of 
their sufferings from want of food, and even 
of straw for bedding. They describe them- 
selves as starving, and labouring under all 
the other evils which their destitute con- 
dition in confinement at this season can 
inflict. Many of these unfortunate beings 
are parents, and when their poor children 
join them to pass the night in their wretched 
home, as many as 40 individuals are often 
crowded into the space of one narrow room ! 
They state that the greater number of them 
are confined for the amount of rent they 
were unable to pay for their wretched hovels, 
and that the debts of many are not greater 
than 2 or 3 shillings, while none exceed 
£2!! Here is a state of misery absolutely 
frightful—human beings flung into a noxious 
prison for a few shillings, without means of 
subsistence, and their families perishing ! 
They have claimed our advocacy with the 
charitable public, and we state the facts 
laid before us as the fittest appeal to the 
compassion and services of the merciful. 
Dublin Morning Register, Aug. 4. 
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